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BRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 


Ir is to the credit of human 
nature that moral platitudes, how- 
ever falsely applied, may always be 
calculated upon with certainty to 
evoke a cordial response from the 
uneducated masses. Playwrights 
are so thoroughly conversant with 
this fact from long experience, that 
they have reduced to a fine art the 
trick of drawing applause from the 
gallery, by appealing to the higher 
instincts of the least elevated and 
intelligent part of their audience. 
Whether the ready response with 
which well-rounded periods convey- 
ing trite moral maxims are usually 
greeted, is due to a genuine love of 
virtue, or merely to a desire that it 
should be supposed to exist, it is 
difficult to determine—for it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
eheers of hypocrisy and those of 
sincerity,—but, at all events, we 
may accept it as a tribute to vir- 
tue. Indeed, that the discrimina- 
tion of the common people is not 
very refined in this respect is best 
illustrated in the lower theatres, 
where these flights of moral fancy 
most abound in melodramas of a 
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tendency by no means elevating, 
and are often used to pervert and 
confuse the conscience as to the 
difference between right and wrong, 
instead of enlightening it upon 
that point. 

As we have recently witnessed 
a display, on a large scale, of mo- 
rality of this penny-theatre 
especially adapted to that class of 
voters, apparently, who are most 
anxious that they should not be 
thought deficient in virtuous aspira- 
tion ; and as, no doubt, there will be 
a great many more britannia-metal 
utterances of pure and noble senti- 
ments, as grossly mi ied at the 
forthcoming sloctions afiililians al- 
ready been in Birmingham,—which 
bears off the palm from the rest of 
the world in the manufacture of 
shams of all sorts,—in Mid-Lothian 
and elsewhere, it is desirable to in- 
vestigate, more closely than seems 
yet to have been done, the intrinsic 
value of the article of which the 
Radical party are supposed to 
sess the exclusive manapily. they 
have been flooding the country wi 
so much of their moral coinage of 
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late, that it is time to ring it, and 
see what sort of sound it gives 
forth. If we find that, in their 
eagerness to discredit the policy of 
the party in office, they have not 
contented themselves with denounc- 
ing it as wicked and unprinci- 
pled, but have proposed a political 
programme based upon their con- 
ception of pure virtue, and have 
advocated a line of international 
conduct, governed—not by consider- 
ations of national expediency, which 
they affect to despise, but—by a 
standard of morality which they 
have set up for themselves, it is 
essential to a due appreciation of 
the lofty position they have as- 
sumed, that we examine into the 
character of that standard, and test 
it by the principles which are in- 
volved. For if it should prove to 
be an elaborate inversion of the 
rules of justice and pure morality, 
tricked out with Scripture texts 
and noble sentiments, so as to im- 
pose upon the masses, it is evident- 
ly a forgery of the basest descrip- 
tion. As forming one of the comity 
of nations, it is manifestly of the 
first importance to the character 
and reputation of Great Britain 
and its Government that a certain 
regard should be had for the treat- 
ies into which it has entered, and 
for the international obligations by 
which it is bound; but it will not 
be difficult to show that, in the 
opinion of the Liberal party, these 
treaties and obligations bear no 
relation to the Christian ethics by 
which they assume to be guided ; 
and that the sentiments of humanity 
and religion by which they profess 
to be animated should, according 
to their code, override or modify at 
leasure the relations which subsist 

tween Governments as the result 
of the most sacred mutual engage- 
ments. Thus, when the atrocities 
oceurred in Bulgaria, the fact that 
we had entered into a solemn treaty 
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with certain European powers to 
maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish empire, 
and not to interfere in its internal 
affairs, was no longer considered a 
binding instrument. It was said 
that the Sultan had also solemnly 
pledged himself to introduce re- 
forms, and had not responded to 
our expectations; while the hor- 
rors which resulted from his mal- 
administration constituted a justifi- 
cation for the infraction on our 
parts of the engagements towards 
him, as well as towards the rest of 
Europe, into which we had entered. 
Strictly speaking, it is evident that 
unless our obligations towards Tur- 
key were made conditional upon 
the Government of the country be- 
ing reformed, we were not released 
by the laches of the Sultan; and 
even then, it is a nice point, as will 
be proved some day in Asia Minor, 
what amount of /aches constitutes 
arelease. There can be no doubt 
that European Turkey had im- 
P immensely ‘since the treaty 
ad been entered into, and that 
many reforms in its administration 
had been introduced. As, however, 
there was no condition attached, 
we had, legally speaking, no right 
whatever, in consequence of the 
atrocities, to consider our obliga- 
tions to Turkey null and void. 
Morally, it was claimed by those 
whose sensibilities were touched by 
the tales of horror reported, that 
we had; but this claim rested en- 
tirely upon the extent and nature 
of the atrocities. In other words, 
it depended upon the amount of 
sensitiveness in the nation, and of 
political capital which could be 
made out of it. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
neither Austria nor France—where 
the people are especially sensitive, 
though both countries occupied pre- 
cisely the same political position 
in relation to the Turkish Govern- 
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ment as ourselves—shared in the 
humanitarian agitation which con- 
vulsed England, and that neither 
Power apparently thought the atro- 
cities sufficient to abrogate a treaty 
obligation. Indeed, France gave un- 
equivocal signs that had she been 
in a position to take the leading 
part in European politics which 
she had played a few years pre- 
viously, she would not have con- 
sented to allow Russia to violate the 
Treaty of 1856. Neither France 
nor Austria, however, was in a con- 
dition to act without England, and 
in defiance of our treaty obligations. 
Turkey, with its unhappy Moslem 
population in Europe, was left to its 
fate. Had the Liberal party been 
satisfied with this concession on the 
part of the Government to their 
humanitarian agitation, their con- 
duct, though not in accordance with 
the strict principles of justice and 
morality, and though productive of 
the most dire disasters to humanity, 
might, considering the peculiarly 
sensational circumstances by which 
they were excited, have been ex: 
eused. It was not wonderful that” 
people should refuse to adhere to 
their treaty obligations to protect 
an empire in which 3000 persons 
had been massacred, even though 
by doing so they would have avert- 
ed a calamitous war. They went 
much further than that, however, 
and the policy they now advocated 
ean by no possibility be justified 
by any international law or moral 
principle. They not only urged 
the Power whose constant violation 
of the Treaty of 1856 had thwarted 
all reform in Turkey, and whose 
intrigues had produced the mass- 
acres, to interfere by force if neces- 
sary, but they proposed that Eng- 
land should ally itself with that 
Power, for the purpose of liberating 
the Christian provinces of Turkey. 
They have thus established as an 
international principle that any one 















Power, if it should be strong enough, 


.or if not, any two or more Powers 


in concert, though they may be 
bound by treaty to. maintain the 
integrity and independence of a 
third Power, and though they may 
be bound by treaty not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of that Power, 
may, if they think fit, at any mo- 
ment make war upon it, upon the 
pretext that it is guilty of internal 
maladministration. No treaties or 
international obligations are to stand 
in the way of this moral duty, and 
they themselves are to judge when 
itis to be enforced ; and it is further 
established by their new standard 
of international morality, that this 
duty does not exist excepting where 
the people misgoverned are at one 
in their theological view, and are 
known by a common generic spirit- 
ual appellation. Thus, had the 
whole population of European Tur- 
key been Moslem, no matter how 
badly they may have been governed, 
their condition would have excited 
no sympathy. This is proved by the 
fact that the party which invoked 
allied Anglo- Russian interference 
in European Turkey strongly repu- 
diates any attempt to enforce re- 
forms in Asiatic Turkey, where the 
majority of the population is Mos- 
lem, and where there is more an- 
archy and misrule than there was 
in European Turkey. It is further 
proved by the fact, that though 
the Moslems in European Turkey 
were as much, if not more, op- 
pressed than the Christians, no 
humane sentiments of any sort 
were excited in their favour. On 
the contrary, their wholesale expul- 
sion from lands which they had 
tilled for hundreds of years, and 
their partial extermination, were 
viewed with a certain satisfaction 
by the moralists and humanitarians. 
When the Polish atrocities in 1863 
occurred, and deeds of blood and 
horror of the most fearful description 
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were perpetrated by Russia, there 


was no humane agitation, because. 


these were Christians torturing and 
murdering Christians; when the 
Circassian and Central Asian atro- 
cities took place, in both which 
cases the Russian generals issued 
orders for the slaughter of all ages 
and sexes, the humane and moral 
party were silent for the same rea- 
son; and, on the same principle, 
the Abyssinians in Africa, because 
they are called Christians, will 
come under a special moral law not 
applicable to any other race upon 
the dark continent. 

This, however, is by no means 
the limit of this new spiritual-poli- 
tical code. It has also been laid 
down by its leading exponent that 
the nations interfering have the 
right, when religious considerations 
of the nature specified warrant it, 
not merely to ignore all treaty ob- 
ligations with a friendly sovereign, 
but to kick that sovereign himself, 
together with the whole governing 
class, “bag and baggage,” out of 
the capital of his dominions, to 
seek shelter in some other portion 
of them, and to dispose of that 
capital in any way they may think 
fit, leaving millions of his subjects 
of the same race and religion as 
himself to the tender mercies of 
the liberated races of the other and 
hostile religion,——the faith of these 
millions being one which deprives 
them of all claim upon humanitarian 
considerations, excepting, as will 
hereafter appear, under special cir- 
cumstances connected with the poli- 
tical prospects of the Liberal party. 
It is also to be remarked that all 
international conventions conclud- 


ed in the interests of humanity be- 
come inapplicable when this religi- 
ous question is involved. Thus it 
was stipulated between European 
Powers at the Geneva Convention 
that, in case of war or internal 
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insurrections, volunteers of neutral 
countries were to be prohibited 
from enlisting in the ranks of 
the combatants. It was nowhere 
hinted that this prohibition was 
confined to wars between Christian 
nations, and under that Conven- 
tion Russia was legally bound not 
to supply such volunteers to the 
Servian army. But the infraction of 
this law in the most wholesale and 
glaring manner was considered _per- 
fectly legitimate by the “moral” 
party, whose respect for international 
law, it is apparent, is governed, like 
that of the ordinary criminal who 
breaks the civil law, by the domin- 
ating and generally selfish impulse 
of the moment. And inasmuch as 
dominating and selfish impulses are 
not the result of calm judicial re- 
flection, but of unreasoning pas- 
sion, it follows that they are utterly 
illogical. A remarkable illustration 
of this occurs in the attitude assumed 
by the impulsive moralists now 
seeking to return to office in regard 
to Affghanistan. Thus, while Rus- 
sia, as has been shown, may mur- 
der Moslems, and even Christians, 
without remonstrance, and the mas- 
sacre of Christians by Moslems in 
European Turkey justifies the re- 
taliatory massacre by Christians of 
Moslems, the expulsion of their 
rulers and governing class, and the 
withholding of all humanitarian 
consideration,—a war undertaken 
by their own country against Mos- 
lems, though unaccompanied by any 
massacres or horrors, evokes, upon 
moral and humanitarian grounds, 
the loudest expression of sympathy 
in behalf of the Moslems. Sas 
though the attacking force is Chris- 
tian, of their own shade of theolo- 
gical opinion, and the Moslem a 
ruler whose system of internal gov- 
ernment was no better than the 
Sultan’s, yet the same rule does 
not apply. Shere Ali, a more cor- 
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rupt and oppressive Mohammedan 
sovereign than Abdul Hamid, in- 
stead of deserving on that account 
to be kicked, bag and baggage, out 
of his capital, is “the victim of an 
incapable and guilty administra- 
tion;” and the war against him,— 
whicli was forced upon England by 
his entering into combinations with 
another Power directed against her 
sovereignty, and by his refusal to 
comply with legitimate internation- 
al demands involving the safety of 
British India,—is “ wicked and im- 
moral.” But the war against the 
Moslem in Europe was “just and 
righteous,” though it was a wanton 
and gratuitous aggression, made in 
defiance of international law and 
solemn treaty, attended by the 
most terrible barbarities and out- 
rages, speciously undertaken in the 
interests of religion and humanity, 
by a Government red-handed with 
the blood of its own atrocities, and, 
as has since been proved, really 
waged for purposes of territorial 
aggrandisement. 

Again, it is worthy of notice that 
almost precisely similar wars, under- 
taken by Russia against Khiva and 
the Central Asian Khanates, have 
never roused the moral indignation 
of the party who feel so keenly the 
disgrace of the injustice which has 
been perpetrated upon Affghanistan ; 
and yet, if we look at the pretexts 
upon which the wars were waged, re- 
sulting in the annexation by Russia 
of those independent kingdoms, we 
find them to have been of the most 
trivial and often really immoral 
description, while they were accom- 
panied by the wholesale slaughter 
of persons of all ages and sexes. 
But the “ moral” party sees in them 
only “the civilising mission of 
Russia.” From which we are en- 
titled to assume that, if Russia had 
been strategically in a position to 
engage in a humane and civilising 








war for the conquest of Affghanistan 
and the spread of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the general command- 
ing, following the example of Gen- 
eral Kauffmann, had again ordered 
the massacre of men, women, and 
children, the Moslem of that country 
would have been no more deserving 
of sympathy than the Moslem of 
Turkey, of Khiva, of Bokhara, or 


-of Merv has been; and we are re- 


duced to the disagreeable inference 
that he has only now established 
a claim upon the humane and moral 
sensibilities of the Liberal party, 
because, in the character of a Tory 
victim, he will be useful at the 
General Election, and, indeed, has 
been already manufactured into a 
most useful moral coin of base metal 
by Brummagem. 

Cetewayo and the Transvaal Boer 
have both turned up at the most 
opportune moment to be added 
to this spurious currency. The 
chaste and gentle Zulu king, who 
thinks nothing of slaughtering 
his wives, torturing prisoners cap- 
tured in war, and otherwise grati- 
fying the savage instincts of his 
nature; and the innocent and ill- 
used Boer, who indulges in the 
pleasing pastime of the impalement 
of Kaftirs—enlist all the sympathies 
of humanitarians, whose tender 
feelings cannot bear the shock of 
hearing that General Roberts has 
executed Affghans convicted of hav- 
ing cruelly mutilated our wounded 
soldiery. 

In order properly to appreciate 
the horrible injustice which, accord- 
ing to these moralists, is being per- 
petrated upon the Boers by the 
annexation of the Transvaal, and 
the disastrous consequences to hu- 
manity which must result therefrom, 
we cannot do better than extract 
from the leading organ of penny- 
theatre morality and sentimental- 
ism the account which is furnished 
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by its own correspondent,* of the 
manner in which the Boers treat 
the subject-race. Quoting as his au- 
thority a German missionary, Mr. 
Merensky, who has lived many 
years in the country, as a man of 
especially “calm judgment and cool 
thought,” he says— 


‘‘There is a depth and intensity of 
feeling, I had almost said a fury of in- 
dignant passions, as of a right-think- 
ing man in presence of utterly intoler- 
able wrong, whenever he alludes to 
the dealings of the Boers with the na- 
tives. The stories of things which he 
knows, some of which I have heard 
from him, are simply too awful to re- 
eord. “Imagine, as a small specimen, 
the mere delight in cruelty which such 
a story as thisimplies. A Kaffir, not 
asa punishment, but merely to afford 
sport to his tormentors, ordered to sit 
upon a particular part of the ordinary 
Dutch waggon, which has upon it an 
upright iron spoke, so placed that as 
soon as the waggon begins to move off, 
every bump that it gives drives the 
spoke up into the man’s body. Mean- 
time the Boer behind leans out of the 
waggon with his loaded rifle close to 
the man’s head, and warns him that if 
he attempts to escape from the seat 
upon which he has been placed, he will 
have his brains blown out at once. 
Now remember that the whole point of 
such a story as this is, not that isolated 
instances of this kind have occurred— 
which, of course, is all that this evi- 
‘dence of Mr. Merensky amounts to— 
but that, in any case of this kind, no 
redress and no investigation were pos- 
sible, because of the established deter- 
mination of the Boers, cruel or hu- 
mane alike, that no case between Boer 
and native should ever be tried in the 
courts of justice. ‘In any case,’ says 
Mr. Merensky—and it is on this point 
that [am most anxious to call him to 
witness, as the most unprejudiced of 
witnesses—‘if it were a question of 
votes of the actual inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, there is not a native, from 
the Vaal river to the Ngami lake, and 
from the eastern to the western sea, 
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that would not vote for the British 
Government against the Boers ; and if 
it be a question of physical force, every 
one of these natives will serve you in 
any form you wish againstthem. One 
thing, they will unanimously pray that 
under no circumstances whatever will 
you let them again fall under the lawless 
tyranny from which you have just 

elivered them. There is no 
one but you to whom the natives can 
turn for protection, and it would be 
indeed a crime if you abandoned them 
to their fate.’” 


Now, if there is a point upon 
which the humanitarians in search 
of office are more especially sensi- 
tive than another, it is impalement. 
They even went into hysterics 
about the hazy and distant appear- 
ance of it reported by a literary 
Radical ritualistic divine, whose 
statements have since been proved 
to be notoriously inaccurate, not 
to use a stronger term; but then 
this imaginary crime was sup- 
posed to have been committed 
by a Moslem, and therefore jus- 
tified his expulsion from Europe. 
Before the Boer appeared on the 
scene as a victim, there was no 
crime more heinous in the eyes of 
these moralists than that of aban- 
doning a subject-race to impalers, 
who have come to the determina- 
tion that under no circumstances 
is that race to enjoy any rights un- 
der the law. Yet there are 300,000 
natives, aboriginal possessors of the 
country, who are most cruelly out- 
raged and tyrannised over by 45,000 
foreign invaders, who have “ camp- 
ed,” not for five hundred, nor even 
fifty years, upon their soil; but so 
far from an agitation being set on 
foot to liberate them from the gross 
oppression under which they are 
suffering, or a policy being advo- 





* See ‘ Daily News,’ 4th February. 
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cated which should protect them 
from it, the most virulent abuse is 
heaped upon the Government for 
not handing over to their tormen- 
tors the unhappy victims of their 
cruclty. 

Again, if there is a race in whose 
behalf the tender feelings of poli- 
tical humanitarians are especially 
sensitive, it is the Zulu Kaffir; 
but then the individual supposed 
to be guilty of cruelty towards 
them must not be the Boer, but 
the British soldier, fighting for 
the protection of the lives and 
property of British colonists,— 
“the reckless instrument of a ne- 
farious Government engaged in a 
policy of unprincipled adventure 
and spoliation.” In order to prove 
that the policy of the Government 
is immoral in all parts of the world, 
and under all circumstances, the 
moral sentiments and humanitarian 
sympathies of their political oppo- 
nents have to undergo the most 
singular and violent transforma- 
tions. Thus when English troops 
are fighting against Cetewayo, he 
is a hero and a patriot robbed of 
his country,—‘“a victim to Tory 
Imperialism and lust of territory.” 
But when Cetewayo’s first cousin 
is being impaled on an ox-waggon 
by a Boer who has previously ap- 
propriated his country, it suddenly 
becomes the Boer who is the hero 
and the patriot and the victim. 
The Kaffir is deserving of no sym- 
pathy when he is being tortured 
by the Boer, because it is politically 
inconvenient to award him any; 
but he enlists the tenderest sym- 
pathy of political humanitarians, 
if any story of the cruelty of the 
British soldier towards him can be 
trumped up. The Boer may fight 
against the Zulu, and may forcibly 
occupy and retain possession of as 
much of his land as he likes,—it 
is politically inconvenient to find 











anything immoral in it; but for 
England to fight against the Zulu, 
not for territory, but to avert the 
dangers to our colonies produced 
by the fighting of the Boers, it 
becomes immoral at once towards 
the Zulu. On the other hand, for 
England to coerce the Boer into 
good behaviour towards the Zulu, 
and reduce the country he has rob- 
bed from him to order, becomes 
immoral towards the Boer. From 
which it will appear that, owing to 
the political exigencies of their posi- 
tion, the morality of the “ virtuous” 
party sometimes gets rather mixed, 
and would be extremely difficult to 
explain to the objects either of 
their sympathies or antipathies. 
It seems rather hard upon op- 
pressed and impaled people, that 
the amount of sympathy they in- 
spire in the breasts of political 
humanitarians in England should 
depend entirely upon the political 
use which can be made of the 
oppressors and impalers in an elec- 
tioneering campaign. And it is 
manifestly unjust, both to oppres- 
sors and oppressed. 

The Turk may fairly ask why it 
is highly moral that he should be 
kicked, bag and baggage, out of the 
country in which he has “ camped ” 
for centuries, for ill-treating the 
subject-race, and highly tmmoral to 
dispossess the Boer—whose treat- 
ment of the subject-race is equally 
bad, if not worse—of the coun- 
try in which he camped only a 
few years ago. And the Kaffir 
may not unnaturally inquire why 
he should be deprived of the 
sympathy during his impalement 
which was so freely lavished upon 
the Bulgarian when supposed to 
be suffering the same torture. It is 
probable that if the Turk and the 
Zulu could be made to understand 
the motives which have inspired the 
morality of Brummagem and the 
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Radical part of Mid-Lothian, even 
their moral instinct would repudi- 
ate a standard according to which 
morality and immorality, humanity 
and inhumanity, are convertible 
terms, meaning at one time sym- 
pathy with the oppressor, and at 
another with the oppressed, and 
are conditioned entirely upon the 
amount of political capital that can 
be made against the Government, 
by espousing first the cause of the 
one, then of the other. In like 
manner, the morality or immorality 
of liberating subject-races, of trans- 
ferring territory from one Power to 
another, or restoring it to its ori- 
ginal possessors, depends entirely 
upon what the party who are im- 
moral, because they are in power, 
are going to do in the matter, and 
is in no way determined by any 
moral considerations apart from 
their bearing upon the prospects 
of the Opposition at the approach- 
ing general election. Thus we have 
a member of the late Government 
advocating the evacuation of Cy- 
prus, and its transference to Greece, 
as a moral duty; and a weekly 
organ * of the party to which 
he belongs denouncing the possible 
transference of Herat to Persia as 
“immoral, because we are handing 
over to an uncivilised and decaying 
Power a region over which we have 
no right of sovereignty.” But what 
is giving Cyprus to Greece but 
handing over to a Power inferior in 
civilisation to the one which tow 
occupies it, “a region over which 
we have no right of sovereignty?” 
With this great difference, that we 
are not occupying Herat under 
treaty engagement with Affghan- 
istan, and are not therefore in a 
aye to hand it over to Persia, 
ut are simply withdrawing a re- 
striction arbitrarily imposed by us 
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as the result of a war with that 
Power on its own liberty of ac- 
tion in regard to reconquering a 
province less civilised than itself, 
which until lately belonged to it. 
But the Brummagem moralists pro- 
pose deliberately to break the Treaty 
under which we hold Cyprus from 
a friendly sovereign, and, having 
coolly robbed the Sultan of that 
important island, to hand it over 
to a Power to which it did not 
belong at the time of its conquest 
by the Turks, and which therefore 
has not even the claim, such as it 
is, of immediately antecedent pos- 
session. In a burst of righteous 
indignation, the writer in the ‘ Spec- 
tator ’ draws a parallel totally inap- 
plicable to the case of Herat, but 
which corresponds pretty accurate- 
ly to the immorality of the policy 
advocated by the Liberal party in 
the case of Turkey. “We might 
just as well inform the Dutch 
Government,” he continues, “that 
while we guaranteed the remainder 
of Belgium, they were at liberty 
to take possession of Antwerp, 
and all the Belgian territory neces- 
sary to its support.” The fact that 
we are at war with Affghanistan, 
and have never guaranteed the in- 
dependence of that country, and 
that we are at peace with Belgium, 
and that we have guaranteed its 
independence, including Antwerp, 
is too fine a moral distinction for 
Pharisees of the Brummagem school 
to perceive,—the more especially as 
their policy during the late Russo- 
Turkish war was to inform the Rus- 
sian Government that, though we 
had guaranteed the independence 
of Turkey, they were at liberty to 
deprive that empire of as much 
territory as they pleased ;—a per- 
mission of which they would have 
far more liberally availed them- 


* ‘Spectator,’ 14th February. 
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selves than they have done, had it 
not been for the “immoral” inter- 
ference of the wicked Government 
now in office. Again, under this 
reversible moral code, while we are 
called upon by Brummagem to act 
as the protectors of the territory of 
acountry to which we are bound 
by no treaty, and with which we 
are actually at war, against Persia, 
—the Government are charged with 
immorality because they do not 
force upon Turkey, whose indepen- 
dence we have been bound by treaty 
to maintain, a cession of territory 
to Greece, on the strength of a 
clause in the Treaty of Berlin, re- 
commending her to settle a new 
frontier with Greece in the inter- 
ests of peace, and in order to avert 
complications dangerous to herself. 
On the grounds of antecedent pos- 
session, Greece has not really so 
ood a right to take Janina as 
ersia has to take Herat. Yet it 
is in the highest degree moral to 
coerce Turkey into ceding an im- 
portant province to Greece, while 
it is in an equal degree immoral to 
permit the annexation of a district 
of Affghanistan to Persia. Whatis 
still more remarkable, these Chris- 
tian sentimentalists who could con- 
done any injustice upon Turks in 
Europe, because they were Mo- 
hammedans, have now become es- 
pecially tender in regard to the 
Moslem sensibilities of the inhabit- 
ants of Herat, who are “Sunnis ”— 
and, therefore, of the same sect as 
the Turks; and we are told that, to 
allow the Persians, who are Shiahs, 
to annex these Sunnis, is “like 
handing over Protestants who wish 
to be independent to Ultramon- 
tane rulers, who hate their inde- 
pendence, as at once an insolence 
and a heresy.” But when it comes 
to allowing Christians in Euro 
Turkey, who consider the indepen- 
dence of Moslems at once an inso- 





lence and worse than a heresy, and 
who have bitterly persecuted them 
in consequence, to annex the terri- 
tory of Sunni Mohammedans, we 
have no word of sympathy for their 
sufferings. On the contrary, there 
is no clause in the Treaty of Berlin 
of which these sympathisers with 
the Sunni Moslem so much approve, 
as the one which hands over to 
the Christians of Montenegro the 
Sunnis of the districts of nor- 
thern Albania, many of whom have 
already parted with their noses, in 
defence of their country, to their 
future masters, who have carried 
them off as Christian trophies. 
From all which it will appear that 
there is one distinct code of mor- 
ality for Europe, adapted not to the 
moral, or religious, or humanitarian 
aspect of the political question at 
issue, but to the exigencies of party 
warfare at home; and another pre- 
cisely opposite standard for Asia, 
where, though the moral principles 
at stake are the same, the political 
campaign requires an entire change 
of moral front; and yet another 
for South Africa, where the whole 
moral code has to be reversed, and 
everything that was moral in one 
continent becomes immoral in the 
other. 

It need scarcely be said that 
these inconsistencies in the code 
of the Brummagem moralists are 
so glaring and transparent, that 
they have provoked the ridicule 
of foreigners, who are not to be 
blinded by party passion, and are 
able, therefore, to estimate at their 
true value the hypocritical utter- 
ances with which it has been at- 
tempted to gull the British voter, 
who, however, sees through them, 
and despises political measures 
destined to bring discredit upon the 
whole system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. They are amazed and con- 
founded at that absence of common 
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patriotism which delights in pictur- 
ing to the world the British soldier, 
wherever he is serving his country, 
as a monster of cruelty and inhu- 
manity. We have only to refer to 
the telegraphic despatches published 
in the newspapers of every civilised 
country, announcing that, in answer 
to statements made and questions 
put in Parliament, a letter has 
been read from General Roberts 
stating that it is not true that 
either he or the army he commands 
has been guilty of the murders 
and brutalities imputed to them in 
Affghanistan ; and that another let- 
ter was read from Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley, denying that the British troops 
in South Africa had committed the 
outrages with which they are 
charged. Such accusations, made 
by British politicians against Brit- 
ish troops, and telegraphed all over 
the world, may be useful as base 
electioneering currency, but they 
have the effect, not of inflicting the 
disgrace on either the soldiers or 
the generals or the Government of 
England which is desired, but of 
bringing into serious contempt her 
political institutions and the party 
which is degrading them. For there 
is no other country in Europe in 
which the politicians have sunk so 
low as to publish to the world un- 
founded accusations calculated to 
cover their own army and its gen- 
erals with contumely, in the hope 
of discrediting the Government they 
are serving, and so polling a few 
more votes. In the various wars 
in which the British army has been 
engaged during the last quarter of 
a century, under Liberal admini- 
strations, no such atrocities were 
imputed to our troops,—not because 
the army has degenerated into bar- 
barism within the last six years, 
but because it had never entered 
into the head of a politician until 
the hypocritical era of Brummagem 
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morality commenced to strike a 
Government over the backs of its 
soldiers, who are the servants of 
the country, and therefore of all 
Governments, and who should not 
be turned into weapons of party 
warfare, lest the day should come 
when soldiers may be driven into 
becoming politicians by the dema- 
gogues who seek to attain their sel- 
fish ends through traducing them. 
That those who are loudest in the 
expression of humane and virtuous 
indignation against the supposed 
acts of our own troops are pre- 
cisely those who defended and 
sheltered and excused the Russian 
soldiers whose aptitude for outrage 
and massacre was proved by the 
Rhodope Commission, is not to be 
wondered at. The political pro- 
gramme of Mid-Lothian requires 
that while the English soldier is a 
ruffian, the soldiers of England’s 
enemies are lambs. Hence the 
Affghans may mutilate them without 
the slightest danger of thereby 
alienating Mid-Lothiari and Brum- 
magem sympathy; and the Rus- 
sians may perpetrate what atrocities 
they like on the Turcoman steppes, 
under the eyes of the correspondent 
of the leading organ of the Brum- 
magem moralist. They need be un- 
der no fear that they will be severe- 
ly commented upon in that paper. 
The ‘Golos,’ the ‘ Novoe Vremya,” 
and the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ narrate 
in a most circumstantial and minute 
manner how the women and chil- 
dren poured out of Dengil Teppe 
weeping and imploring mercy ; how 
Prince Galitzen, at the orders of 
General Lomakin, drove them back 
again; how twelve guns and nearly 
as many rocket-tubes for several 
hours pounded with terrible effect 
the huddled masses of women and 
children; how the defenders begged 
Lomakin to end the fight; and how 
he refused to do so until he had 
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stormed the place.” * Narrating 
which event, the ‘Daily News’ 
correspondent remarks: “ We were 
told that the Tekke losses were 
heavy,—among them, I suppose, 
many women and children, for the 
Russian commander refused passage 
to the latter when they wished to 
leave ;—thinking, like Nelson at 
Copenhagen, that by bombarding 
the more thickly inhabited portion 
of the town, he would force the 
commander, in the name of human- 
ity, the sooner to surrender the 
place. It was of course with no 
bloodthirsty desire of killing wo- 
men and children that this was 
done. It was with the view of 
ending the conflict as soon as pos- 
sible.” If it were possible to sup- 
pose Sir Fred. Roberts or Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley capable of the bar- 
barous act of Lomakin, “their 
bloodthirsty desire of killing wo- 
men and children” would have pro- 
duced a St. James’s Hall indigna- 
tion meeting at least, and even the 
example of Nelson and the name of 
humanity so dexterously introduced 
by this humanitarian apologist for 
atrocities would not have saved our 
generals from universal execration ; 
or if General Lomakin had been 
Lomakin Pasha, as the paper from 
which the above is quoted justly 
observes, what a howl of virtuous 
denunciation of the unspeakable 
Turk we should have been treated 
to. But the Russian army advanc- 
ing upon British India can be 
guilty of no bloodthirsty desire, 
and its acts, no less than its final 
aim, must be palliated and excused 
by its moral allies in England,—at 
all events, so long as the policy of 
the Conservative Administration, 
whom they desire to oust from 
office, is based upon the assump- 
tion that Russian designs are dan- 





* ‘Examiner,’ 14th February. 





gerous to the highest interests of 
the British empire. Unfortunately, 
the Brummagem moralists, carried 
away by the frenzy excited partly 
by their political ambitions. and 
partly by their personal animosities, 
have underestimated the moral per- 
ception of the more enlightened 
and conscientious section of the 
Liberal party ; and now, when it is 
too late, show symptoms of en- 
deavouring to withdraw from cir- 
culation some of the base currency 
with which they have been so 
extensively trading, and of depre- 
cating the opposition and disgust 
which their unpatriotic and fact- 
ious conduct has excited among a 
large section of their own partisans. 


‘* All that has since passed,” says 
their organ,+ ‘‘ confirms us in our view, 
not merely of the expediency but of 
the absolute necessity of mutual tol- 
eration, if the Liberal party is not to 
be wholly disorganised. ersonal in- 
dependence, even though it must often 
involve a mistaken judgment, is a 
quality to be respected and encour- 
aged. Liberal members who do not 
wholly share the views of the leaders 
of the Opposition on questions of 
foreign policy represent a minority, 
but a not inconsiderable minority, in 
the Liberal party. The alienation of 
this minority means a plurality of 
candidates for single seats, and the 
repetition in 1880 of the disaster of 
1874. It is necessary that candi- 
dates of high personal qualifications 
shall be chosen, and that the tactics 
of reconciliation and accommodation, 
and not of proscription and exclusion, 
should be followed.” 


Here, then, we have an exact 
measure of the standard of Brum- 
magem morality, and a_ precise 
value of the base currency which 
has been put into political circula- 
tion by its exponents. So long as 
the Liberal party could be held 
together on the common ground of 
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the denunciation of the acts of the 
Government as wicked and im- 
moral, every one who declined to 
join in the hypocritical outcry was 
wicked and immoral too. Now, 
however, that the imposture is be- 
coming too transparent for honest 
men to be a party to any longer, 
their independence is “a quality to 
be respected and encouraged.” The 
foreign policy of the Government 
has been stigmatised as nefarious, 
dishonest, guilty,- incapable, bar- 
barous and immoral, till the vo- 
eabulary of abuse which the lan- 
guage contains has been exhausted 
in its denunciation; but, notwith- 
standing this, Liberal members who 
approve it are now to be cajoled into 
remaining in the ranks of Brumma- 
gem by “the tactics of reconcilia- 
tion and accommodation,”—and, 
indeed, the independence which has 
caused them to revolt from the 
cant of their leaders is to be re- 
spected and encouraged ; for it is 
to be remembered that the minority, 
who think the policy moral, patri- 
tic, and honest, which the majority 
think immoral and dishonest, and 
fatal to the welfare and reputation 
of England, “represent a not incon- 
siderable minority in the Liberal 
party ;”’ and when it comes to a 
question of party against the inte- 
tests of morality or the interests of 
England, morality and the country 
must go to the wall. For if moral- 
ity, patriotism, and humanity are 
not, to some extent, sacrificed, the 
minority will be alienated; and 
hi “means a plurality of candi- 
dates for single seats and the repe- 
tition, in 1880, of the disaster of 
1874.” Perish the.cause of human- 
ity—perish the sacred principle of 
the freedom of oppressed _national- 
ities—perish the reputation of Great 
Britain—rather than iincur the 
risk of a plurality of candidates for 
single seats! If our only chance 
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of carrying the country at the next 
General Election is by reconciling 
and accommodating the wicked, im- 
moral, and dishonest minority, let 
us conciliate and accommodate 
them. Let us no longer proscribe and 
exclude them as “rats,” which we 
only called them when we thought 
the minority was inconsiderable : 
now that it is considerable, let us 
respect and encourage their inde- 
pendence. All this, to use an Ameri- 
canism, is “too thin,” and comes 
too late not to be seen through. 
There is no use trying to pass any 
more flash notes of this description : 
their fraudulent character was first 
discovered at Liverpool, when the 
“ eternal laws of truth and justice,” 
which have hitherto been invoked 
in favour of an alliance with 
Russia, demanded an alliance with 
the Home Rulers of Ireland, and 
it became perfectly manifest to the 
honest section of the party, for the 
first time, that the appeal to moral- 
ity, humanity, patriotism, and all 
the rest of the virtuous buncombe 
spouted in Mid-Lothian, Birming- 
ham, and elsewhere, were mere 
party cries, to be exchanged now 
for “tactics of conciliation and ac- 
commodation,” involving a change 
of front, which, if we may be al- 
lowed the temporary use of a 
few Brummagem epithets, is of an 
essentially “wicked, immoral, and 
dishonest” kind. Cant is at all 
times a degrading vice, but it is 
never so repulsive as when it is 
employed not merely to ape virtue, 
but to attain selfish or unworthy 
ends. To invoke religion, morality, 
and patriotism, not in the interests 
either of religion or morality or 
country, but of party and of self, 
and because it is the most effective 
way of damaging one’s political op- 
ponents and of returning to office, 
is a prostitution of those sacred 
principles for the basest purposes, 
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and is calculated to cover with dis- 
grace not only those who have 
resorted to such means, but the 
political constitution of the country ; 
for, unfortunately, the whole civil- 
ised world was deafened by these 
trumpet-blasts of virtuous indigna- 
tion, which now turn out to have 
been nothing but the roar of desire 
for office, and the roar of rage 
against those who hold it. And 
nothing is calculated to bring more 
serious discredit upon free institu- 
tions than the spectacle of a great 
political party ready to compromise 
not merely their own character for 
morality and honesty—for they must 
have known that sooner or later 
the imposture would be laid bare— 
but the reputation of their country, 
and the honour of the national 
army, in order to obtain a political 
triumph. That they should have 
been hoist with their own moral 
petard was a Nemesis certain to 
take place so soon as the public 
had time to wipe out of their eyes 
the dust with which they have 
been so industriously blinded dur- 
ing the last year or two. Meantime 
the fate of that not “ inconsiderable 
minority,” who, while clinging to 
the enlightened and patriotic tradi- 
tions of the old Whig party, now 
find themselves not merely deprived 
of their legitimate leaders, but to a 
certain extent compromised by the 
shallow hypocrisy of their utteran- 
ces, is much to be deplored. That no 
amount of “conciliation or accom- 
modation” can fuse Brooks’s with 
Brummagem has now become ap- 
parent, for the latter have removed 
the question from the _ political 
ground, where compromise is al- 
ways possible, to the moral ground, 
where, although Brummagem is 
anxious for it, for honest men it 
is impossible. The issue is no 
longer one of political expediency : 
they have themselves shifted it to 


the arena of Christian ethics; and 
although they may be ready, now 
that the insincerity of their belief 
in those ethics has been made 
manifest, and religion can no longer 
be used for party purposes, to waive 
it out of consideration for the min- 
ority, the latter cannot be so com- 
pliant. It has become a question 
of principle with them, and their 
consciences will probably not be 
found elastic enough to be adapted 
to the fluctuations of a morality 
which is only used as an experi- 
ment. For when once the people 
who are sound at the core begin to 
discover that their religious senti- 
ment has been appealed to as a 


means of ‘exciting a_ hostility ' 


against Ministers who are person- 
ally obnoxious to those who have 
roused it, they will resent being 
made the instruments of party 
vengeance or ambition by a process 
of sanctimonious deception, and wil} 
inevitably revolt in feeling against 
the political Pharisees by whom 
they have been made the dupes. 
An evidence that this reaction has 
commenced is to be found in the 
recent election in Southwark; and 
time and the new tactics of con- 
ciliation will only weaken the im- 
moral hold which the “moral” 
party temporarily acquired upon 
the national conscience. The great 
founder of the religion which Brum- 
magem is so constantly in the habit 
of invoking, was most unspar- 
ing in his denunciation of those 
who, arrogating to themselves a 
superior sort of righteousness, only 
succeeded in darkening the con- 
sciences they presumed to instruct 
in the laws of morality. If these 
blind guides have led their fol 
lowers into the ditch, it is only 
what we were taught would inevi- 
tably happen. If they are judged 
themselves by the standard by 
which they have judged others, 
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and been found wanting, they were 
warned that it would be so. Had 
they been sincere believers in “the 
eternal laws of truth and justice,” 
and had they loved the ethics of the 
Christianity they professed, for their 
own sake, and not for the political 
capital that could be made out of 
them, they would have urged their 
claims in a Christian tone and 
temper, and not have resorted to 
an uncontrolled invective and vitu- 
peration of their opponents, utterly 
opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Bible they were so glib at quoting. 
It was because the indignation 
which pretended to be righteous 
was, in truth, the rage of dis- 
appointed ambition, and the vehe- 
ment “ earnestness for rights” con- 
cealed a passionate craving for ven- 
geance, that the temper displayed 
has been throughout so unchristian. 
The bitterness which has charac- 
terised this controversy to an ex- 
tent unknown in the recent politi- 
cal history of the nation, is to be 
attributed to the fact that, under 
a fevered and distorted personal 
impulse, it has assumed a religious 
character; and that the imposture 
which usually attends fanaticism 
has entered so largely into it. 

It has been reserved for the 
high-priests of Brummagem moral- 
ity to endeavour to drag the Church, 
upon religious grounds,into the arena 
of foreign politics. Thus we find 
a clergyman “ basing his opposition 
to the Ministerial policy upon for- 
eign affairs, and urging his brother 
clergymen to take the same course.” 
A copy of this letter is sent to the 
great authority on the morals of the 
nation, but who happens at the 
same time to be the bitter and life- 
long personal enemy of its Prime 
Minister, and who replies as fol- 
lows :— 
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“To the Secretary of the Hackney 
Liberal Club. 


**Srr,—I thank you for sending me 
the letter of Mr. Oakley, which in its 
scope and spirit appears to do honour 
to his order and to himself. Among 
the very first and highest of all the 
tests to be applied to a National 
Church is its tendency to promote in 
its ministers and members the forma- 
tion of sound moral judgment, or what 
we think to be so, upon the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, mercy, and 
liberty. It will be greatly to the 
honour and advantage of the Church 
if a larger number than heretofore of 
our bishops and clergy shall be found 
ready to place themselves by the side 
of Mr. Oakley and of our nonconform- 
ing brethren.—I have the honour to 
be your most faithful and obedient 


‘““W. E. GLApDsToNnE.” * 


The comparatively small number 
of “our bishops and clergy” who 
have declined to place themselves 
heretofore by the side of Mr. Oakley 
and their nonconforming brethren 
arises, probably, from the fact that 
they are better educated, and are 
sufficiently intelligent to perceive 
that it is no vindication of “a sound 
moral judgment” to apply one 
standard of “law, justice, mercy, 
and liberty,” to Europe, another 
and precisely opposite one to Asia, 
and a third to Africa; and that 
the claims of law, justice, mercy, 
and liberty, are all utterly disre- 
garded anil ignored by the political 
opponents of the Government 
whenever it becomes necessary 
for the tactics of the part 
to be illegal, unjust, consent, 
and indifferent to liberty. That it 
will be much to the honour and 
advantage of the Brummagem party 
if the bishops and clergy can be 
induced to adopt their elastic prin- 
ciples of morality, there can be no 
question ; and we do not wonder, in 
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view of the approaching elections, 
that an attempt should be made to 
delude them into the belief that 
such is their religious duty. But 
the bishops and clergy are quite 
enlightened enough to see that the 
honour and advantage would not 
be reciprocal; and they are probably 
governed rather by their consciences 
, ‘than by a desire to derive honour 
and advantage for themselves, even 
if these could be gained by giving 
their political support to a discred- 
ited party. 

That many sincere persons have 
been duped by Brummagen into 
believing that they are really ranged 
on the moral side on questions of 
foreign politics, is no doubt the 
case; but this arises from the super- 
ficial manner in which the less 
educated part of the community 
form their opinions upon subjects 
which require much local know- 
ledge, careful examination, and ac- 
cess to sources of information which 
are denied them. Being ignorant 
of the facts, they can always be 
carried away by canting rhetoric of 
the penny-theatre type, by dema- 
gogues who may be unscrupulous 
enough to pervert them. That 

many other sincere persons who 
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have taken part in these politico- 
religious displays should have be- 
come blinded by their passions to 
the nature of the imposture in 
which they have been involved, 
and are honestly self-deceived in 
believing that they are more moral 
and virtuous than those who differ 
from them politically, is only an- 
other proof of the control which 
the emotional faculties often exer- 
cise over the intellectual, and of 
the extent to which men, otherwise 
intelligent, may lose their mental 
balance under the influence of 
strong feeling. Unfortunately there 
are others whom we cannot persuade 
ourselves to be thus temporarily de- 
luded, and whose responsibility to 
the nation they have been endea- 
vouring to mislead for their own 
selfish purposes is proportionately 
greater. At all events, it is satis- 
factory to feel that the mass of the 
people refuse any longer to be 
duped, and have become alive to 
the fact that a political party which 
is endeavouring now to “ conciliate 
and accommodate” its conflicting . 
elements by a compromise of “the 
eternal laws of truth and justice,” 
is not one to which the interests of 
the country can be safely intrusted. 
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OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART XIII. 


CHAPTER XLV.—A GHOST. 


“. . . . What is’t? a spirit ? 
Lord how it looks about! Believe me,.sir, 
It carries a brave form, but ‘tis a spirit.” 


Ir was evening: the lamps were 
—_" in the. young Bodenbachs’ 
villa, and the curtains drawn. 
Otto was comfortably stretched on 
a luxurious sofa smoking, the first 
cigar which he had been allowed 
since his accident, now three days 

o. He had not been out since. 
What with the physical shock and 
the mental excitement, it was a 
wonder that he escaped brain-fever. 
He did escape it though; but he 
was shaken, visibly shaken, for a 
time. All the same, he did enjoy 
his cigar, and listened with a sort 


of languid interest to the political 
news which Halka, in her well- 
regulated voice, was reading to him 


from the daily papers. It certainly 
struck him, as he lay there on his 
luxurious cushions, with all the 
evidences of comfort round him in 
the well-lighted room, imbibing 
just as much of the doings of the 
world as he cared to hear, without 
having to put out any strain either 
bodily or mental, that riches were 
not without their charm, and that, 
although he had lost the only 
woman he could ever love, Halka 
made the loss less bitter than it 
might have been. Not because she 
could ever fill up the void in his 
heart, but because she possessed 
that great secret to his nature— 
the knack of keeping away what- 
ever might jar disagreeably upon 
him. 

“T shall certainly leave the 
house to-morrow,” remarked Otto, 
in a pause of the reading. “Iam 
tired of playing the invalid in this 


—TnHeE TEMPEST. 


way. What do you say to the 
opera to-morrow, Halka?”’ 

Halka laid down the paper and 
looked at her husband calmly. 
Her face expressed nothing, but 
inwardly she was not quite sure 
whether to feel gratified or the 
reverse by this sudden throwing off 
of the invalid réle; for if, on the 
one hand, it did not speak much 
for his enjoyment of her society, 
did it not on the other prove that 
the shock had not been as severe 
as she had once feared? and might 
not this wish to return to society 
be the beginning of a new and a 
healthier state of mind ? 

“Well, not yet— to-morrow, 
Otto, I think; you had better 
begin with a quiet drive first. 
Nothing is so trying after a shock 
as the glare of a theatre, and the 
crush and crowd in coming out.” 

“Rubbish! I don’t want to be 
treated like a child of six years 
recovering from the measles. I 
don’t suppose I shall be knocked 
down in the crowd.” 

“ Besides,” remarked Halka, dex- 
terously shifting her tactics, and 
glancing again at the paper, “ there 
is no opera to-morrow; only that 
tiresome ballet Fantasea, which you 
have seen twice. You don’t want 
to see it a third time, do you?” 

“IT suppose not,” he assented, 
rather ungraciously. “Then let 
us have a quiet drive, as you calb 
it, to-morrow, in heaven’s name, 
and let us go to the theatre on 
Wednesday instead. You can send 
a note to Langenfeld (he is here 
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still, I suppose; he said he was 
going to be in Vienna all this 
week), and ask him to join us in 
the box. I have not seen a human 
ereature for three days.” 

“Ile called here yesterday,” re- 
plied Halka, ignoring the allusion 
to solitude, which, if she had 
noticed, she must have taken as 
a slight; “but I thought you were 
not inclined for visitors.” 

She had thought really that he 
was too weak for visitors; but it 
was better to let him think that his 
inclination, not his health, had been 
consulted. , 

“Tam always inclined for change,” 
said Otto, a little fretfully. 

“Well, and since we are on the 
subject of making plans, what da 
this week do you think would be 
best for visiting the Egyptian 
Pavillon? My uncle says that 
he can procure us tickets for either 
Thursday or Saturday this week. 
Shall it be Saturday ?” 

Any one who has visited the 
Exhibition of ’73 will remember 
that the Egyptian Pavillon was one 
of the buildings not open to the 
general public, and that some little 
difficulty was attached to the matter 
of obtaining tickets of entrance to 
the upper apartments. The Boden- 
bachs and their friends, during the 
ten days that they had now been 
in Vienna, had gone through the 
guee part of the Exhibition. 

one of them were making a study 
of any particular branch of art or 
industry, so ten days had sufficed 
to carry them through most of their 
task. One or two objects of in- 
terest still remained to be inspected, 
and amongst these the Egyptian 
Pavillon. The tickets of admission, 
which were sought after eagerly by 
many people, were more easily ob- 
tainable by them through the me- 
dium of an uncle of Halka’s—an 
influential personage, whose politi- 
cal dutics gave him little leisure to 
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cultivate the socicty of his. niece’s 

relations, but who was glad to show 
them any small civility in his 
ower. 

“Shall it be Saturday?” [alka 
had said, in talking of the pro- 
jected visit to the Pavillon; and 
Otto, being in rather a contradic- 
tory mood, answered at once, “ No, 
I think Thursday will be better, 
decidedly. By Saturday Langen- 
feld will be gone, and I am sure he 
would like to see it.” 

“T don’t know if Langenfeld 
cares much about the matter,” ob- 
jected Ilalka, who knew very well 
that if Langenfeld came with them, 
it would only be for the sake of 
walking near Reata. “ According 
to him, the whole Exhibition is a 
failure, you know.” 

“Well, but there is not much to 
understand in an Egyptian palace ; 
ottomans and oriental fountains are 
better suited to his intellect than 
the construction of projected can- 
nons. Besides, he is always glad of 
the excuse of a pleasant party.” 

“So be it, then,” said Halka, 
rising, with a smile of graceful 
acquiescence. “I shall go and 
write the notes to my uncle and to 
Lieutenant Langenfeld;” and hav- 
ing drawn the shade a little further 
over the lamp, so as to soften the 
light, Hlalka went over to the draw- 
ing-room to acquit herself of her 
correspondence. 

The light in the room was pleas- 
antly moderated; Otto’s sofa was 
comfortable, and his cushions well 
arranged, and after his cigar had 
come to an end, he be to feel 
drowsy. Ile did not fall asleep 
exactly, but he dozed off, feeling 
just pleasantly conscious of the tick- 
ing of the clock, as the only sound 
in the room. Not even the scratch- 
ing of Halka’s pen reached him, for 
she had closed the door, so as to 
leave him more undisturbed. 

It was not more than five minutes 
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after he had flung away the last 
remnant of his cigar, although in 
his state of semi-conscious drowsi- 
ness the lapse of time seemed 
longer, when the door from the 
passage was opened suddenly and 
violently, and Piotr rushed in, with 
wildly flying hair and more than 
usual unsteadiness of legs. 

The apparition was enough to 
rouse any drowsy man thoroughly, 
and Otto was wide awake in a 
moment, staring at his servant with 
mingled surprise and disgust. 

Piotr took hold of the back of a 
chair, gasped twice, shut his eyes, 
wrung his hands, struck his fore- 
head, and then, after one more gasp, 
said in a trembling voice— 

“T am a miserable sinner!” 

“You are an enormous fool, I 
know,” answered his master, angri- 
ly. Otto was more provoked than 
alarmed at this interruption; he 
had gone through dozens of scenes 


approximating to this with Piotr. 
“T will confess my sins on my 
knees,” groaned Piotr, lugubriously, 
showing symptoms of going through 
the ceremony on the spot. 
“Not on my carpet, though!” 


Otto exclaimed, with more liveli- 
ness of tone. 

“T will fast every day for a 
month.” 

“You are welcome to do that if 
it gives you any satisfaction. But 
what is all this confounded kick-up 
about? and why are you standing 
there gasping like a demented 
fish ?” 

“TI have been visited for my 
sins——”” 

“Out with it!” said his master, 
growing more impatient. 

“T have seen a cuost!” Piotr 
whispered, with another groan, and 
turning pale again at the sound of 
his own words. 

“Oh! nothing more than that? 
I suppose it was dressed in a white 
shect, and had flames coming out 
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of its mouth, or something equally 
pleasant ?” 

“No, no, Herr Oberlieutenant ; 
it had a black shawl and a big 
poke-bonnet.” 

“Can’t a person have a black 
shawl and a poke-bonnet without 
being a ghost?” 

“T don’t know, please, Terr 
Oberlieutenant, but this one was a 
ghost.” 

“You are drunk, Piotr. I think 
you had better go to bed.” 

“Please, err Oberlientenant, I 
am not drunk,” said Piotr, with an 
inereased quaver in his voice. “I 
have seen a ghost.” 

“Pshaw! Your grandmother, I 
suppose ; wasn’t it?” 

“TIerr Oberlieutenant,” said 
Piotr, drawing a step nearer, and 
then standing uncertainly poised 
on one of his lower extremities, 
“it was the old lady in Mexjco, 
your aunt, who is dead — Miss 

odenbach.” 

“Rubbish!” said Otto again; 
but Piotr’s words, given in a sol- 
emn whisper, had impressed him to 
some degree. The man at least 
was sincere in what he said. 

“Tt was your aunt, as true as I 
am a miscrable sinner.” 

Otto pushed up the lamp-shade 
and looked at his servant’s face. 
Piotr did not look as if he were 
drunk, and he did look most de- 
cidedly scared. He was standing 
beside the table now, breathing 
very hard, and with big drops of 
perspiration on his forehcad—not 
a very fascinating sight, but cer- 
tainly honest in the belief of his 
own words. 

“You have seen some old lady 
who wore a bonnet like her, most 
probably, Piotr—that is all.” 

“As sure as I am a miser- 
able # 

“Where was it you saw this 
wonderful apparition? Not in the 
house ?” 
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“No, please, [err Obcrlicutenant 
—in the tramway-car.” 

“In the tramway-car!” laughed 
Otto; “I have never heard of a 
ghost in a tramway-car yet.” 

“It was quite empty,” went on 
Piotr, still speaking in the same 
awestruck, frightened tone; “she 
was alone in it, sitting at one end, 
and it crossed the one where I 
was.” 

Here he went off into a detailed 
and lengthy description of the ad- 
venture. How he, being on his 
way back from the town, where he 
had been buying cigars for his 
master, and having taken his place 
in the tramway-car, had seen an- 
other tramway-car coming towards 
them, which at first he thought to 
be quite empty. It was after dark 
already, and the street-lamps were 
lighted; and then as the other 
tramway-car came nearer and 
crossed them, passing quite close 
to the side, he saw one person in it 
sitting quite alone, and seeming, 
according to Piotr’s description, 
to be rising up out of the dark- 
ness, he could not exactly explain 
how. Then, just at the moment of 

assing, she had turned her face in 
ais direction, and by the light of 
the lamps he had recognised the 
features, and not only the features 
but also the bonnet and shawl, of 
the dead aunt—Miss Bodenbach. 
Piotr further treated his master to 
a very minute account of the way 
in which he (Piotr) had behaved 
under the trying circumstances, 
and the exact sensations he had 
undergone,—how he had at the first 
moment thought that every drop of 
his blood was going to freeze in his 
veins, that his eyes were going to 
start out of his head, and how he 
had jumped up and screamed out 
in his terror, and trod upon his 
neighbours’ toes; how the said 
neighbours had lost their tempers 
and begun to swear at him, and 


had appealed to the guard—and 
how the guard had explained to 
him in a few terse phrases that if 
he did not know how to behave . 
like other people he should be 
thrown out; and then how, with 
an effort which he described as 
superhuman, he had managed to 
bottle up his sensations till he 
could get down, and had then got 
over the rest of his way home at 
racing-speed. 

“ Careering along like a maniac. 
I know what you must have looked 
like,” remarked Otto. “I wonder 
the police didn’t stop you.” 

Piotr had done with his story 
now, but he had still a piece of 
advice to give. 

“If you please, [err Oberlicu- 
tenant, I think that if you were to 
order a dozen candles to be burned 
in the church, for the repose of 
Miss Bodenbach’s soul, it might 
help her to rest quict in her 

ve.” 

“Keep what you think to your- 
self,” answered Otto, crossly ; 
“and remember, Piotr,” he went 
on, with a sudden assumption of 
severity, “ you are never to breathe 
a word to any one about this ridi- 
culous adventure. The first time 
I find out that you have been talk- 
ing about it, you can consider 
yourself dismissed. And now get 
away.” 

But Piotr’s mind was far from 
being at rest. Ile moved to go, 
looked round the room, put a few 
of the chairs straight, although 
they had been straight before, 
stood on one leg, and then made a 
last effort to obtain peace for Miss 
Bodenbachi’s soul. 

“ TIalf-a-dozen candles at least, 
please, ILerr Oberlicutenant 

Otto, who had closed his eyes 
again, opened them, and his mouth 
too, with the intention of putting 
Piotr’s dismissal from the room 
into more vigorous form; but be- 
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fore he had framed the words, 
Halka’s entrance from the drawing- 
room stopped him. 

“Here are the notes, Otto; and 
—what is the matter with Piotr?” 
she asked, catching sight of that 
domestic’s disturbed countenance. 

“Nothing; only he has been a 
rather greater fool than usual,” 
Otto explained, lucidly. “ Get 
away with you, Piotr!” with a 
warning look- at him, which 
checked the suggestion of any 
more candles that might be rising 


again to Piotr’s lips. 


On the day which had been the 
last of poor Maraquita’s life, an old 
lady had arrived in Vienna. No 
doubt there were dozens of old ladics 
arriving in Vienna on the same day 
and by the same train, according to 
the average of daily life; but one 
old lady at a time is enough to deal 
with. 

There was nothing very striking 
about this particular old lady. 
She wore a shawl and a bonnet, 
neither of the newest or most 
fashionable shape. She did not 
seem used to travelling; and finally, 
after a fair amount of cheating on 
the part of porters and cabmen, 
she got herself and her luggage 
conveyed to one of the first hotels, 
where she engaged a room on the 
first floor, for which she was 
charged a small ransom. 

This had. been two days ago; 
and since then this same old lady 
had been spending most of the day- 
light hours in trotting up and down 
the most frequented strects of the 
capital, or driving about in cabs 
or other public modes of convey- 
ance; looking carefully at every 
person she met, or trying to do so; 
sometimes quickening her pace in 
walking, as she catches sight of 
some slight young lady with dark 
hair in the crowd of passers. But, 
unfortunately, slight young ladies 
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with dark hair are pretty numer- 
ous in any town, and the old 
lady returned to her hotel dis- 
couraged and unsuccessful. On 
the third evening, as she eame 
home quite as unsuecessfulk and 
more discouraged than ever, a 
bright idea struck her,—she would 
consult the head-waiter. The 
head-waiter, following with alacrity 
upon her summons, came to be 
consulted. 

“ Looking for somebody, madam, 
and you are not sure of the ad- 
dress?” he said, briskly, in reply 
to her statement of the case. 
“That is rather a troublesome 
matter, particularly just now, with 
all the hotels and lodging-houses 
so full with visitors to the Ex- 
hibition. And I must take this 
opportunity, madam, of mention- 
ing to you that, on account of the 
great demand for room, the prices 
of the first-floor apartments have 
been raised from ten to fifteen 
florins a-day. It is only a trifle, 
of course,” with an obsequious bow, 
“but it is my duty to mention it.” 

“Oh yes, that is all right,” 
answered the lady, waving off the 
subject of expense with indiffer- 
ence. “Everything will be all 
right, if I can only find the lady 
I am looking for.” 

The head-waiter looked thought- 
ful. 

“The matter would be simple 
enough, madam, if you had a clue 
to the hotel—you would require 
only to look through the list of 
strangers, and you would be certain 
to find the name; but what puzzles 
me is, that I know of no hotel in 
the Getreidemarkt that is now de- 
serving the name, or that would 
be likely to publish the names of 
visitors. You are positive, madam, 
that it was an hotel ?” 

“Oh dear, no, not at all; I was 
only told Getreidemarkt. I dare- 
say they are not living in an hotel; 
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most likely they are in — 
lodgings. Yes, now that I come 
to think of it, Iam certain they 
are in private lodgings.” 

“ All the same, madam, I should 
recommend you to take a look at 
the Fremden Liste. At least it is 
a chance.” 

“No, no, thank you, I would 
rather not; it would only be losing 
time,” exclaimed the old lady, who 
did not exactly know what a Frem- 
den Liste was, but had an unde- 
fined notion that publicity of some 
sort was thereby entailed. “That 
will do no good. I am sure they 
are in private rooms. Can’t you 
tell me some other way ?”’ 

“ On the whole, madam, I think,” 
eaid the head-waiter, after a re- 
flective pause, “that it will be 
simplest for you to make inquirics 
at the police. You have only to 
mention the name of the person, 
and then——” 

“The police! Oh, I would never 
think of doing that,” she interrup- 
ted, with an increase of alarm in 
tone and expression. “I should 
not like to go to the police; and 
besides, I cannot mention the lady’s 
name. You see there are circum- 
stances———”’ she broke off in em- 
barrassment. 

“Yes, madam, I understand,” 
said the head-waiter, looking the 
ey of discretion and gravity, 

ut in his inmost soul wondering 
how the dickens the old fool ex- 
pected to find a young lady whose 
address she did not know, and 
whose name she did not want to 
give. If she had not been living 
in one of the first-floor rooins, with 
the windows to the front too, he 
might have finished her off more 
quickly; but fifteen-florin lodgers 
Command respect. 

The great man stood looking 
down at his shiny boots with an 
air of very deep contemplation, and 
racked his intellect for some way of 
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getting out of the matter without 
trouble and with dignity. 

“T have been walking about the 
streets,” the lady went on, plain- 
tively, “hoping to meet her, but 
perhaps she does not go out walk- 
ing.” 

"The head-waiter looked up from 
the contemplation of his boots, 
“ Have you been to the Exhibi- 
tion, madam? Everybody who is 
in Vienna is sure to be at the 
Exhibition, and you might chance 
to meet the lady there.” 

“Oh, I can’t there. I went 
once, but I lost my way.” 

“Or to any of the public places 
of amusement—— ?” 

“Public places of amusement!” 
echoed the lady, looking frightened. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“The circus, madam, for 
stance. It is full every day. 
would be a very likely place.” 

“ The circus !”. with an accent of 


That 


horror. “Don’t only men go to 
circuses ?” 
“Ladies also,” explained the 


man, repressing a smile. “Every 
member of the aristocracy and of 
the Court has visited the circus; 
but if you object to that, there are 
the theatres. I don’t think you 
could do better than go to them all, 
one after another.” 

Theatres were not much better 
than circuses, in the old lady’s 
opinion; but, after a little parley, 
she was persuaded to try the ex- 
periment. 


Langenfeld had readily availed 
himself of the place offered him in 
Otto’s loge for the opera on Wed- 
nesday. Not that he understood 


much more about music than about 
cannons, but any opportunity which 
brought him into the midst of his 
fellow-creatures was welcome, and 
out of his modest pay the luxury 
of a loge would have been unattain- 
able, 
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Otto had had his quict drive the 
day before, and was now no longer 
considered an invalid, but capable 
of taking his place again in the 
ranks of society. All the same, he 
did find the glare of lights rather 
trying, and was glad to leave the 
front place beside his wife to Lan- 
genfeld, and to sit back in the 
shadow, content with enjoying the 
music. 

Langenfeld was as talkative as 
usual, enjoying his last days of 
freedom, and bent upon making 
the most of them. 

It seemed from Langenfeld’s de- 
scription that the greatest part of 
his remaining liberty was to be 
passed in the circus. He would 


go there every day—if possible, 
twice a-day. 

“To the Exhibition I am not go- 
ing again,” he wound up—*I have 
had an overdose of that—cxcept, 
of course, to-morrow to see the 
Egyptian Pavillon, as I am to 


have the honour of being of your 
ee. I have not seen the other 
adies for three days. Fraulein 
Reata is quite well, I hope?” 

“ Quite well, I believe,” answered 
Tlalka, with an accent that might 
have chilled any one Jess buoyant 
than Langenfeld ; and she took up 
her tortoise-shell opera-glass, and 
appeared occupied with studying 
the back of the prima donna’s head. 

“Is there no chance of Arnold 
being in Vienna this week?” the 
Lieutenant inquired next. “I 
should be sorry not to sce him 
before I go back to be buried 
alive. Ile told me for certain, be- 
fore leaving D——bad, that he 
would be here this month.” 

“Oh yes, but I believe that he 
has quite changed his mind since 
then,” observed L[lalka, lowering 
her glass. “He prefers seeing the 
Exhibition by himself, and he is 
quite right, I think. Arnold 
never is fond of ladies’ society.” 
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“He did not look as if he dis 
liked it much at the D——bad 
ball,” remarked Langenfeld, rather 
grimly. 

“Didn’t he?” said Halka, lan- 
guidly. 

“Arnold certainly will not be 
here this week,” put in Otto. 
“My father heard from him this 
morning. He was just starting 
for Trieste with the [rince, on 
some yachting expedition which 
the Prince had long been wanting 
to make, and which his mother 
always objected to. It will take 
them a fortnight at least.” 

“Striking out a new line,” Lan- 
genfeld remarked. “This sort of 
rushing about, and going on yacht- 
ing expeditions, is not much in 
Arnold’s way.” 

“It is harmless enough, at any 
rate,” answered Otto, a little im- 
patiently. “Let me get to the 
front for a minute, Langenfeld; I 
will just have a look round to see 
who is here.” 

The second act had come to a 
close. Otto took up the opera 
glass, and leant over, to get a view 
of the house. 

“Not very many faces I know,” 
he said, passing the boxes oppo- 
site slowly in review; and then he 
lowered the glass, and directed it to 
the pit and parterre-boxes, 

“T don’t think you have screwed 
it in quite cana said Ialka to 
her husband. “Is not that focus 
too strong for you?” But before 
IJalka had finished her question, 
Otto drew back into the box, with 
a sudden movement that looked 
like a start, sending the play-bill 
which had lain on the edge flutter- 
ing down to the pit, and dropping 
the glass he was holding on to the 
floor of the box, where the frail 
tortoise-shell lay shattered into 
several pieces. 

~“ What is the matter?’ the two 
others asked, in a breath. 
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“ Nothing,” he answéred, passing 
his hand over his forehead, and 
bending down quickly to pick up 
the smashed tortoise-shell; “ only 
the lights are rather trying. I 
think you were right, Halka; my 
head is not quite strong enough yet 
for this sort of thing.” 

“We had better go home at 
once, Otto,” said Llalka, looking at 
him with a mixture of anxicty and 
suspicion. 

“No, no; certainly not,” he ex- 
claimed, with unwonted energy. 
“TI shall just go out by myself, 
and take a turn in the Foyer to 

et a little cooler air. And I 
think,” he added, more hurriedly, 
and with an assumption of care- 
lessness, “I shall just stand the 
next act in the pit. One gets 
cramped sitting here for two hours. 
I'll be back before the end.” 

“But won’t the lights be bad 
for your head?” his wife asked, 
fixing her grey eyes upon him with 
penctrating inquiry. 

“Nonsense! not a bit of it,” he 
replied, with an unsuccessful laugh, 
as he laid down the broken opera- 
glass on the velvct-covered ledge. 
“T am sorry this is broken; it 
slipped out of my fingers somchow 
or other. It is beyond mending, I 
think; we shall choose another to- 
morrow ;”—and without waiting for 
Ilalka’s answer, Otto turned and 
left the box abruptly. 

Otto may or may not have spoken 
the truth when he declared himself 
in want of cooler air; and he may 
or may not have intended to take 
aturn in the Foyer,—certainly he 
did not do so. He went straight 
from the door of his box down to 
the theatre pit, oblivious of, or in- 
different to, the fact that his wife 
was in full view of his movements. 

Otto did not find peace inthe pit 
either. Ile moved about, shifted 
his position, spoke to several people, 
and, strangely enough, not to ac- 
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quaintances, but to total strangers. 
Several respectable tradesmen, who 
were enjoying their evening recrea- 
tion, were a little taken aback at 
being thus unexpectedly addressed 
by an unknown gentleman. 

“ Was there an old lady sitting 
here ?” repeated a sleepy man thus 
interrogated ; “ were there fifty old 
ladies sitting here, why don’t you 
ask? As if you had time to pay 
attention to your neighbours when 
you have got this magnificent 
scenery to look at!” and having 
pronounced his opinion, the sleepy 
man leaned against the back of his 
seat, and went to sleep again. 

“ Was there an old lady sitting 
here?” repeated a magnificently 
“got up” young man, with magni 
ficently curled hair, whom Otto 
next interrogated—a young man 
whose usual occupation it was to 
race about all day with a napkin 
under his arm, and five dishes at 
a time in his hands. “I never 
look at old ladies, only at young 
ones,” with a “killing” glance 
directed towards a pretty bourge- 
oise at his side; and the young 
man stared at the questioner haugh 
tily, as if the question in itself were 
a personal insult. 

“There are two old ladies just 
left the pit,” volunteered a neigh 
bour. “If you are looking for one 
of them, you had better go after 
them sharp; you may chance to 
get hold of them somewhere out- 
side, though the chances are small, 
I should say.” 

Otto left the pit again precipi 
tately. As he came out into the 
passage, there were several people 
in front of him—an old lady in 
shawl, amongst others. Otto got 
up to her in two strides, and looked 
into her face with searching inquiry. 
The old lady returned his look in 
blank surprise: it was the face of 
a stranger. 


Ile made a hasty and feverish 
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examination of the passages and 
staircase. There were a great many 
there — people arriving or 
eaving, or come out of their boxes 
to saunter along the cool passages, 
or cat ices in the Foyer; but the face 
he was looking for, he did not see. 

He leant against the wall at last, in 
a dark corner, and passed his hand 
again across his forehead. Was it 
a delusion only of his excited brain, 
that face which he had thought 
to see beforé him suddenly through 
the opera-glass? It had only been 
for a moment, but the features were 
before him distinctly. Of the sur- 
roundings or the spot, he had not 
been able to grasp anything; whe- 
ther it had been in a box or in the 
pit, he had not distinguished—per- 

aps because the focus of the glass 
was not fixed to suit his sight, per- 
haps because his eyes were dazzled 
by the unaccustomed light. Hehad 
seen nothing but the face, and that 
only for a second; but recognition 
had. flashed upon him instantly, 
Ilow was he to explain it? Llis 
head still felt weak from the effects 
of the shock, and weaker at this 
moment than during the last days. 

“A likeness,” he muttered to 
himself,—“an extraordinary like- 
ness—that is all;” but in the next 
moment again he shuddered ner- 
vously. What was all that non- 
sense Piotr had talked about the 
ghost? Ie had laughed at it all 
snecringly ; but now, thinking of 
those features which had come be- 
fore his eyes so suddenly, and had 
then disappeared traceless, even 
though it had been in the lighted 
theatre, Otto felt inclined to believe. 
in ghosts. 

IIe did not go back to the pit 
again, but he did not go back to 
his box cither; and when at the 
conclusion of the act Halka, escorted 
by Langenfeld, met him in the 

assage, he was looking no less 
disturbed than at the moment when 
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he had dropped the opera-glass in 
his fright, and he gave impatient 
and evasive answers to all questions. 

The tortoise-shell opera - glass 
really proved to be broken beyond 
repair. It had been a wedding- 
present which Halka prized for its 
fine workmanship and its colour, 
which harmonised most successfully 
with most of her theatre toilets. 
She was provoked at its destruetion, 
although she did not say anything: 
she was more provoked, as well as 
espe at Otto’s strange behaviour 
ast night; but neither about this 
did she say a word. 

“Are you sure you feel strong 
enough for the Egyptian Pavillon 
this afternoon ?” she asked her hus- 


' band at breakfast. 


“Of course Ido. What is there 
so particularly exhansting about an 
Egyptian Pavillon ?” 

The fact was, that Otto felt rest- 
less and ill at ease; and his restless- 
ness took the form of wishing for 
change—any sort of change—to 
drive away the vision of that face, 
which still haunted him in recollec- 
tion. 

“Very well; in that case I will 
have to let your father know. I 
promised to give them the definite 
answer this forenoon. I will send 
a note ;” and Llalka rose from her 
chair with that intention. 

“ Had you not better drive into 
town yourself? You have nothing 
to do, I suppose ; and what is the 
use of having that carriage on job 
if one does not get some good ont 
of it? You can goalso to Rospini’s 
after that about your opera-glass. 
We shall be in the theatre to-night 
again, and you will require one, you 
know.” 

“Very well.” And so [alka 
drove into town and called on her 
relations at the hotel; and then, on 
her way back, she stopped at the 
optician’s shop to choose a suitable 
substitute for the opera-glass which 
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Otto had broken by that accident 
last night. 

It was a fashionable shop, but 
not a fashionable hour; and as 
Malka alighted and entered, lower- 
ing her parasol and throwing up 
her veil, she saw that the shop was 
nearly empty. There were, in fact, 
only two young men there examin- 
ing telescopes, and one lady choosing 
spectacles. 

There was an array of opcra- 
glasses of all forms, sizes, descrip- 
tions, and prices, placed before 
Halka on the counter—big, small, 
miniature, gigantic, clumsy and 
elegant, massive and fanciful. They 
were screwed to different focuses, 
and held up in the most favourable 
light, and their particular merits 
expatiated upon. Llalka was in- 
vited to try them all in turn, and 
after ten minutes’ indecision selected 
a stout, little, leather-covered glass, 
with far more power of resistance 
than the perishable tortoise-shell. 
Certainly, she reflected, if Otto was 
going to be addicted to sudden starts, 
it would be better to consider the 
solidity of her opera-glass rather 
than its elegance. 

“Will you take it with you at 
once, madam?” inquired the op- 
tician, as he slipped the glass back 
into its case. 

“Yes, I will take it in the car- 
tiage with me,” answered IHalka; 
and then, as she took out her purse 
she caught the sound of that same 
question, or a question to the same 
purport, being addressed to the lady 
who had been choosing spectacles 
at the other side of the shop. 

“Are you going to take the 

lasses home with you ?” 

Ilalka looked over in that direc- 
tion while she sat calmly waiting 
for her change. The lady had 
been buying blue spectacles appar- 
ently—probably to protect her eyes 
from tlie dust in that hot season. 
There was nothing in the least 


interesting about it, but there was 
nothing else to look at, and Ilalka 
languidly followed the wrapping 
up of the blue spectacles while she 
sat tapping the cover of her purse 
with her finger-tips. 

“No, I would rather not take 
them ; I should be afraid of break- 
ing them,” the lady was answering, 
in arather deprecating tone of voice. 
“ Could you,” in a still more depre- 
cating tone of voice, “send them 
home for me?” 

“Certainly, madam, with the 
greatest facility, if you are kind 
enough to give the address.” 

The lady was kind enough to do 
so; and as she said her name, a 
sudden change passed over Lalka’s 
face. She started—not very vis- 
ibly, no more than a slight move- 
ment and a quicker turn of the 
head—half rose from her seat, put 
the change of bank-notes which was 
handed her hastily into her purse, 
and then, still with that shade of 
surprise or interest on her face—a 
shade of something very foreign to 
her usual calmness—shie took up her 
parasol and left the shop, following 
immediately behind the lady who 
had been buying blue spectacles. 

The lady paused at the door and 
gazed up and down the street rather 
vacantly. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ialka, 
very quietly, bowing slightly to the 
stranger. “I hope you will not 
think me impertinent in addressing 
you, but I was struck by your 
name; it is one I am well ac- 
quainted with.” 

“My name! But you must be 
mistaken. I have only just arrived,” 
answered the stranger, fecling 
alarmed and surprised. 

Ilalka smiled a little mysterious- 
ly. “I do not think that I am 
mistaken; I know the name very 
well. You have got relations here, 
I think ?” 

“Yes, I have got relations in 
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Europe,” the other answered, more 
puzzled ; “ but I have not seen them 
for more than thirty years.” 

“In Europe?” repeated Halka, 
with a slight interrogation in 
her voice. “Then you have come 
from # 

“From Mexico,” 
other. 

They were still just outside the 
optician’s shop. Llalka’s carriage, 
with the door held open by the 
servant, stood in readiness. 

“Mexico! That is just what I 
thought. I ought to introduce my- 
self to you. Iam Baroness Halka 
Bodenbach, Otto Bodenbach’s wife. 
You will understand now,” and 
Halka smiled again, half playfully 
this time, “why the name is so 
familiar to me.” 

As she said it, she watched the 
stranger’s face narrowly ; but it was 
unnecessary, for the lady made not 
the faintest attempt to conceal her 
surprise and agitation. 

“Otto Bodenbach’s wife?’ she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
“Then, perhaps, you can tell me 
where they all are? I was told an 
address in the Getreidemarkt, but I 
was not able to write it down at 
the time, and I can’t remember it 
exactly now.” 


completed the 


“They are living in the Fleisch- 


markt,” answered Ilalka. “I sup- 
pose that is the way you made the 
confusion.” 

“ Fleischmarkt! Ah yes, that 
must have been it; I didn’t know 
there were so many marks here. 
And I have spent five days in try- 
ing to find the right place. Iam 
looking for a lady—a young lady,” 
she explained further, and then 
hesitated. 

llalka finished the phrase, “ For 
Reata Lackenegg ; was it not?” 

The other stared at her and grew 
more confused. 

“Yes, yes; it was for her. Can 
you tell me about my child, my own 
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dear child ? we have been parted for 
so long. Is she quite well? But 
oh, what have I done?” she con- 
tinued, in distress. “I did not 
mean to say anything.” 

“Certainly 1 can tell you about 
her,” Halka hastened to say, in her 
most affable tone; “I assure you 
—~ secrets are quite safe with me, 

know her very well,” with a smile 
which the stranger took to mean 
that this lady was Reata’s best friend. 
“If I may offer you a place in my 
carriage, we could talk more leis- 
urely there.” 

A minute later they were seated. 
There had been a little difficulty in 
stepping in, caused by the stranger’s 
cumbrous shawl, which first got 
twisted round the door-handle, and 
then round the lady’s feet. It must 
have been a strong motive of inter- 
est, certainly, which could have 
induced Halka, in her elegant dress, 
to have beside her in the carriage 
any lady so thoroughly unfashion- 
ably, not to say ridiculously, attired 
as was this strange lady, with whom, 
contrary to her usual distance with 
strangers, she had taken some trou- 
ble to scrape acquaintance. 

“Where shall I have you driven 
to?’ she inquired, as the footman 
stood waiting for the order. “ Shall 
I take you to the Bodenbachs’ at 
once? I know they are at home 
now.” 

“Oh, no, not there !” the stranger 
ejaculated, with a look of terror. 
“She begged me not to come with- 
out warning her; she must sec me 
alone. It might bring her into 
dreadful trouble.” 

“To your hotel then?” suggested 
Halka, upon whose face the look of 
interest had deepened with the 
stranger’s last words. 

The order to drive to the Grand 
Hétel was given, and the horses 
went clattering over the pavement. 

The drive from the Graben to tho 
Grand Hotel is not a long one; but 
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Talka found it long enongh to 
arrange all that she wanted. As 
they drew up before the entrance, 
she took a slip of cardboard out vf 
her pocket-book and handed it to 
the stranger. 

“You are quite sure that you 
understand about the place? It is 
very casy to find, and up-stairs will 
be best. Five o'clock. If you onl 
keep to the hour exactly, I shall 
manage all the rest for you.” 

“And you think I shall see her 
alone?” asked the other, anxiously, 
preparing to leave the carriage by 
disentangling her shawl, which had 
again slipped down to some lower 


regions, 
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“Yes, I shall arrange it all for 
you ;” and a strange smile crossed 
Halka’s face, as she bowed sweetly 
to the stranger, and then gave the 
order to drive home. 

The horses were turned home- 
wards, and Ilalka leant back in her 
carriage, with closed lips, and a 
look of triumph on her face. 

“Alone!” she thought mock- 
ingly, and langhed to herself. “She 
wants to see her dear child alone— 
innocent old fool! As if I would 
waste so much good luck. It is as 
if Providence had put the revenge 
into my hands. We shall have some 
disclosures this afternoon, Fraulein 
Reata ?” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A GLASS OF WATER. 


“For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 


The hotel in the Fleischmarkt in 
which the Bodenbachs and their 


friends lived was a quiet, comfort- 
able hotel, lying a little aside from 
the noise and clatter of the streets, 
and therefore well suited for the 


residence of an invalid. In the 
present scason, however, with the 
abnormal rush of visitors to Vienna 
filling every available square inch 
of room, the hotel was rather less 
comfortable and far less quiet than 
usual. You might wear out the 
nerves of your fingers and the edge 
of your patience by fruitless press- 
ing of the ivory button (which you 
are told to touch once for the 
housemaid, twice for the waiter, 
three times for the boots, and so 
on in endless variety) during a 
quarter of an hour, before any 
one of the desperate waiters or 
frantic housemaids could find 
time and breath to attend to 
your orders. 

A scene of this description was 
being enacted in the Bodenbachs’ 


—The Nut-Browne Mayd. 


apartments on the first floor on this 
3d of July. 

It is four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the two cabs which are to take 
them to the Exhibition, where they 
are to be joined by Otto and his 
wife, for the long-talked-of visit to 
the Egyptian Pavillon, have come a 
quarter of an hour earlier than they 
were wanted. Consequently every- 
body is thrown out of their ecaleu- 
lations, and there is some flurry and 
confusion about getting off. 

Reata has got her walking ~~ 
on already ; and while Madame de 
Schwerendorf and Llermine are 
hurrying to get ready, she is wear- 
ing out the nerves of her fingers in 
the manner aforenamed on the ivory 
button, which she has pressed, not 
twice or thrice, but certainly a 
dozen times, without effect. Per- 
haps it is nobody’s business in 
particular to answer twelve rings; 
certainly nobody comes. Reata 
grows impatient, and Gabrielle 
desperate. She is on the verge of 
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tears, because in the glass of water 
which has been brought her there 
is avery lively little animal of the tad- 
pole tribe disporting itself merrily. 
Good water is usually more difficult 
to obtain in large towns than good 
wine ; and you are thus very often, 
when you have only asked for 
water, owe in possession of inter- 
esting little collections, worthy to 
be placed in a miniature aquarium. 

The little animal in question was 
very interesting and very lively, and 
a study of its habits might have 
been entertaining, as well as improv- 
ing; but Gabrielle failed to see the 
matter in this light. She was 
thirsty, and she wanted water; and 
the brisker the miniature tadpole’s 
movements grew, the more depressed 
and irritated she became. 

“I wish somebody would come !” 
she said fretfully. “Iam so thirsty ; 
and I can’t drink that water after 
that beast has been in it.” 

Another minute passed—nobody 
appeared. Reata’s impatience and 
Gabriclle’s despair increased, as well 
as the liveliness of the small cause 
of disturbance. 

“TI shall go and look for some- 
body,” Reata exclaimed ; “ it is no 
use ringing—they won’t attend.” 

“You must be quick, my dear, 
then, pour [amour de Dieu!” 
called Madame Schwerendorf from 
the next room. The fiacres have 
been waiting ten minutes already. 
There is another coming in at this 
moment. Surely the Baron has 
not ordered three for us !” 

“TI shall be back directly,” said 
Reata; and she left the room with- 
out having a very clear idea of 
where she was to go. 

Their rooms lay towards the 
middle of a long passage; and 
Reata walked down this without 
encountering anybody. Beyond 
there came the staircase, which 
descended in two broad flights of 
steys. Llere she caught sight of a 
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waiter running down frantically, 
after the precipitate manner of 
waiters. This was what she 
wanted, and she quickened her 
pace in pursuit, and got to the 
top of the staircase just in time to 
see the descending waiter come in 
violent collision with an ascend- 
ing porter, who was coming up 
slowly, laden with a portmanteau 
and a bag—a portmanteau and a bag 
which she seemed to know. Their 
familiarity gave her a strange pang ; 
and in the next moment the fami- 
liarity and the pang were explained, 
for she found herself face to face 
with Arnold. He emerged sudden- 
ly from behind the porter—she 
hardly knew how—and stood now 
only two steps lower than her. 

There was a moment of confusion, 
of consternation on her part, of 
rapidly-uttered reprimand on the 
part of the waiter, intermingled 
with an under-current of swearing 
on the part of the porter, and then 
the first pursued his headlong course 
downwards, the other trudged on 
upwards, and Reata found _her- 
self alone with Arnold—compara- 
tively alone, that is to say, for the 
staircase of an hotel, whether great 
or small, never is solitude. 

Strangely enough, it was she who 
spoke first. Surprise was the feel- 
ing uppermost in her mind, and it 
was surprise which made her speak. 
She had been figuring to herself 
Arnold travelling towards Trieste, 
The thought that at every moment 
he was going further away, had been 
haunting her mind the whole fore- 
noon; and now he was standing 
close before her. 

“Have you come back?” she 
said, looking at him, as if not quite 
sure of her eyes, and putting her 
meaningless question slowly. 

“Yes, I have come back, because 
I found it was no use staying away. 
I have come Lack to ask you to be 
my wife.” 
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He looked at her steadily as he 
spoke, and then paused for an 
answer; but that did not come so 
soon. 

Reata’s first impulse was to laugh 
out loud; her second was to burst 
into tears. She did not follow 
either, luckily, considering that 
she was standing on a public stair- 
case—although she hardly remem- 
bered that circumstance at the 
moment. She only remained star- 
ing at him in stupefied surprise. 

With her face now turned full 
towards him, there was a change 
which even after Arnold’s short 
absence was startling to him—a 
shade of suffering, a line of care. 
Had this fortnight been enough to 
work such a difference ? 

“What is the matter with you? 
Have you been ill or unhappy?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

She looked down. She could not 
say to him, as she had said to Otto, 
that he was in no way concerned in 
this. If she had grown pale and 
silent, it had been for his sake. 

“I have not been ill,” she said, 
quietly ; but her eyes said that she 
had been unhappy. 

She had answered his second 
question, but not his first; the 
bewilderment of her mind was 
still too great. This man whom 
she loved so passionately, whom 
she had mourned for as gone from 
her, as dead to her—whose absence 
had made the days seem long and 
weary—whose sudden coming had 
filled her with such strange tumult, 
—had it been for this that he had 
returned, to ask her to be his wife? 

“Why have you not answered 
me?” Arnold said, a little more 
quickly, returning to his first ques- 
tion. “ Will you be my wife ?” 

Not a shade of tenderness in his 
tone, but a deep anxious light in 
his eyes. A housemaid who is 
passing the flight of steps at the 
other side casts a pitying glance at 
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the young lady, who she thinks is 
getting scolded by that tall, heavy-. 
browed man. 

“T thought you hated and de- 
spised me?” Reata said, with tears. 
trembling in her voice, although 
there are none in her eyes; and 
turning away from him, she leans 
a little over the iron balustrade, 
looking down to the landing-place 
below, where there are people mov- 
ing about,—a whole family prepar- 
ing to leave the hotel; luggage 
getting counted, waiters tipped— 
the usual bustle of a departure. 
Reata is not given to giddiness, and 
the height looking down is not very 
great, but she is almost giddy now. 

It is not happiness which she- 
feels _yet; it is all too sudden. 
The shock of surprise is as great 
as the joy, the change too unex- 
pected, the awakening too rough. 

“T thought so too,” Arnold an- 
swered, with suppressed impatience 
in his voice. “I have been trying 
to hate and despise you for the last 
fortnight, but it is no use. You 
said, that morning, that you had 
done nothing to be ashamed of. I 
want you to say it again. I have 
come back here for that. Can you 
look me in the face and say it?” 

She has not quite collected her ~ 
disordered thoughts, so she docs 
not answer at once. 

“TI wish you would speak,” he 
says, with more impatience, but 
lowering his voice, not to be heard 
by the waiters who are passing by 
with trays and glasses. 

There have been at least half-a- 
dozen opportunities for procuring 
that glass of water which was 
Reata’s original errand on the 
staircase; but poor Gabrielle’s 
chances of getting it are small 
indeed now. The spot is cer- 
tainly an inconvenient one for 
what Arnold has to say; but if 
it were ten times more inconven- 
ient, Arnold would say it. He 
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has come here with the fixed in- 
tention of speaking, the first mo- 
ment he sees her; and now that 
he sees her he makes towards his 
end, without taking any account of 
surroundings. 

“T would rather know at once,” 
he repeats. 

“Yes, I can say it,” she answers, 
raising herself from the balustrade 
and looking at him full. There is 
confusion in her face, but no guilt. 
She is speaking with tremulous 
eagerness. “I have done nothing 
wrong, nothing to be ashamed of. 
I have only been foolish.” 

“ And you never cared for that— 
that brute Fadenhecht?” he asks, 
sending his penetrating gaze deep 
into her cyes. 

“Never.” She could almost have 
laughed now. Her courage is be- 
ginning to return, and with it a new 
feeling of light-heartedness she has 
never known before. 

“ Nor for the Prince?” 

“ No, never.” 

There is another point still, on 
which bis mind is not at rest. 

“But surely,” he said now, with 
almost some hesitation, “surely at 
one time—my brother: ” Le did 
not succeed in getting further than 
this. 

“ Yes, at one time,” she answered, 
quickly, covering her eyes with her 
hand for asecond. “I thought I 
eared for him. It was for his sake 
that I came to Europe. But I 
found ont my mistake afterwards.” 

“And will you be my wife, 
then?” Arnold interrupted, return- 
ing to the original question. “If 
you are going to say no, I wish you 
would say so quickly, and I shall 
go back to Trieste at once,” he 
added, digging deep lines into the 
polished wooden top of the bal- 
ustrade with his sharp- pointed 
stick. 

Madame de Schwerendorf’s voice 
was heard in plaintive cxclamation 
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through the open door of her room 
half-way down the passage. “I 
don’t know where Reata is staying ; 
she has been away five minutes at 
least. Pour [amour de Dieu, we 
shall be late!” and there was a 
noise of bonnet-strings being tied 
in furious haste. 

“ Don’t go back to Trieste,” Reata 
managed to falter. “ But—but do 
you know what you are doing?’ 
and she bent down again over the 
iron balustrade lower than before, 
to hide from the passers-by and 
from the man beside her the con- 
fusion of her face. “Ilave you 
thought of the consequences?” 

He had thought of nothing but 
the consequences during the last 
fortnight. He has fought and 
struggled with himself, and this is 
the result of all his struggles. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Could you bear to lose your 
fortune on my account?” she said, 
with her face averted. 

“That is my own business ”— 
with a wave of his hand, as if wav- 
ing off the fortune in question, and 
drawing himself up in the way she 
knew so well and had laughed at so 
often. 

“But should you not consider 
it a great misfortune marrying a 
person beneath you in rank ?” 

She was keeping her face studi- 
ously averted from him as she 
spoke. 

“Of course I do,” he answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation; 
“but it would be a greater misfor- 
tune to have to live without you.” 

There was a simplicity about the 
man’s words which said more than 
the lengthiest speech; and she, 
knowing what struggles it must 
have cost him to trample those 
deep-rooted prejudices under foot, 
was able to estimate the value of 
his love. This was love worth 
living for. 

It had come to this, then! Ter 
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foolish dream was fulfilled !—that 
dream of being loved for her own 
sake—for her own sake alone,— 
and fulfilled now at this moment, 
when she had thought that happi- 
ness was dead to her for ever. 

“We would be poor, of course,” 
he went on, quickly. “I should 
have to enter the army again; but 
I don’t mind that——” 

“ And you care for me enough to 
do ail that?” she said, wonderingly. 
“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“Yes, Reata, if only you care 
enough for me. You have not told 
me that yet;” and now he was 
icaning beside her over the balus- 
trade, and had ceased his work of 
destruction on the polished wooden 
top. 

There were no waiters or house- 
maids in sight just now, and no 
sound but the distant rattle of 
plates in some lower region. A 
recollection came into Reata’s mind 
of that one other proposal she had 
had in her life, now a year ago. 
There had been a touch of wildness 
and romance in the surroundings 
that time which was awanting now. 
The Mexican plain, the eagles soar- 
ing high above, the brooding and 
bursting of the storm,—those had 
shed poetry on Otto’s declaration : 
while here there was nothing—not 
a single clement of romance in the 
surroundings; an hotel staircase 
instead of the stretching plain; 
greasy waiters to replace the soar- 
ing eagles; and to figure the brood- 
ing of the storm, nothing better 
than the sound of Madame Schwer- 
endorf’s voice coming from the open 
door, and half-heard exclamations 
of “Quelle idée/” and “ Pour 
Camour de Dieu !” 

Every clement of poctry was 
amissing here—all except that 
Love which is the truest and the 
rarest poctry on earth. 

It was true what Arnold said; 
she had not yet given him her 
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answer—she had not told him 
whether she cared for him. 

She told him so now; not in 
words—she had no words at her 
command which would not have 
sounded weak and watery to her 
own cars—she simply stretched out 
her hand, and with a sudden im- 
ulse laid it in his; and with 
another sudden impulse (there bein; 
no waiters or housemaids visible 
Arnold raised it to his lips an 
kissed it passionately. 

Every trace of that hardness 
which anxiety had stamped upon 
his face was gone; his cyebrows 
even seemed to have lost their 
heaviness and their severity—and 
who could have thonght that those 
deep grey eyes had the power of so 
much softness in them? It is the 
first time in life that he has loved, 
and the whole energy of his nature 
is wrapt up in it. No wonder if, 
at that moment, as he holds her 
hand in his, the man, stiff-necked 
aristocrat as he has always been, 
feels that there are better things in 
the world than a coat of arms and 
the glory of a noble name. 

Not more than one minute did 
he hold her fingers thus tightly 
clasped between his own—so tight- 
ly that it was almost pain to her, 
—and then, all at once, she snatch- 
ed her hand away, and almost 
shrank a step further from him. 
It was not the hard squeezing of 
his fingers which had prompted this 
unexpected movement, nor yet the 
fact that just at that moment there 
were some new arrivals coming up 
the staircase, for of this she noticed 
nothing—there was another reason. 

“No, no,” she said, in answer to 
his look of surprise; “I cannot 
allow you to pledge yourself yet, 
until I have told you everything. 
Don’t look at me so hard”—and 
the colour mounted to her forehead 
as she went on speaking hurriedly, 
—‘“TI told you that I have done 
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nothing to be ashamed of, and that 
is true; but I have; been foolish 
and deceitful, and perhaps you will 
never forgive me.” 

“ Tell me all,” he said, looking at 
her confidently. 

“But you said you never could 
forgive deceit.” 

“ We shall be too late, to a dead 
certainty !” Madame de Schweren- 
dorf was heard exclaiming, in a 
voice of heartrending despair. “I 
don’t know what has become of 
that girl. Gone to fetch a glass of 
water, indeed! quelle idée /” 

“Tell me quick, Reata,” said Ar- 
nold; and the new arrivals having 
— on to ahigher flight of stairs, 

e wanted to take her hand again. 

“No, you must not,” .she said, 
drawing it away. “I must be go- 
ing now. They are all waiting. I 
ean’t tell you now—there is no 
time; and [ have not got the 
courage either. Let me tell you 
by writing; and then you shall 
decide whether you can forgive me 
or not. Until then you are free, 
remember; I will not bind you.” 

“ But I will be bound!” he said, 
fiercely, but under his breath; for 
now there was the sound of foot- 
steps coming down the passage— 
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Madame Schwerendorf in search of 
Reata. “I will not give up my 
rights: yeu belong to me.” 

“Yes, I belong to you; but you 
are not bound to me.” 

“Reata, child, are you theret 
and—Arnold! Quelle idée!” as 
Madame Schwerendorf came round 
the corner and stood still in sur- 
prise. 

Questions, answers, exclamations,. 
and explanations—some lame ex- 
cuse which Arnold was driven to 
invent on the spur of the moment 
—satisfied the first brunt of in- 
quiry; and in the hurry and the 
desire not to keep the two cabs 
waiting longer, it went down as 
tolerably plausible. Nobody had 
time just then to analyse the incon- 
gruities of the matter. 

“You have not bronght me any 
water after all,” said Gabrielle, 
grumblingly, as Reata came rush- 
ing into the room like a whirlwind 
to snatch up her gloves. “ Did 
you find nobody on the staircase ?” 

“Oh yes, I found somebody ; 
but I forgot all about it,” Reata 
answered, gaily; and she gave tho 
astonished Gabrielle a hasty kiss 
on her forehead and disappeared 
again. 
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THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF NORWAY. 


We hear so much of peasant 
proprietorship just now as the only 
remedy for agricultural depression 
in the future, that every country 
which can furnish an illustration of 
the working of the system, should 
be an interesting ground for study. 
Norway, in this respect, has been 
somewhat neglected, and it has been 
generally assumed that an examina- 
tion of the condition of the peasant 
proprietors of Norway would only 
furnish additional arguments in 
favour of small ownership.  Al- 
though we are far from admitting 
the pictures which are drawn of the 
satisfactory condition of the peasant 
proprietors of France, Flanders, and 
other countries, to be correct ones, 
we shall content ourselves for the 
present with endeavouring to show 
that in Norway at all events, where 
the dreams of our land agitators have 
been realised, and a landed gentry 
has entirely disappeared, the people 
have little reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the change. 

The peasant proprietary of Nor- 
way is of comparatively recent 

rowth. In old times the land 
was held by tenants, under a rude 
and therefore democratic but power- 
ful landed aristocracy, whose ex- 
tinction through internecine wars in 
the fifteenth century was, according 
to the Norwegian historians Sars 
and Munch, the cause of Norway’s 
falling from its leading position in 
the Scandinavian world, and ceasing 
to exist as an independent nation. 
After its absorption into Denmark, 
the Crown, the monasteries, and ab- 
sentee Danish lords took the place 
of the former great proprietors ; and 
so late as the earlier part of the 
present century, a third of the land 
of the country was held by occupy- 
ing tenants. In the year 1821 the 
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newly-fledged Norwegian Parlia- 
ment having decided to carry out 
the provisions of a rescript of their 
late Danish king, which had hither- 
to remained a dead letter, the exten- 
sive Church property, as the various 
tenancies became vacant, was put up 
for sale. The Crown lands—such of 
them as were not held as part of 
their salaries by public function- 
aries—were subsequently, in like 
manner, thrown into the market; 
and the institution of the Bank of 
Norway at this time giving facili- 
ties to small farmers to borrow upon 
mortgage the capital required for 
the purchase of their farms, the 
tenants or their successors in the 
majority of instances became fee- 
simple owners of their land. The 
helders of large estates, too, find- 
ing, under the progress of demo- 
cratic ideas, that proprietorship 
gave them no political or social in- 
fluence, but, on the contrary, made 
them rather objects of jealousy, 
began also to sell; and as there was 
no capital in the country for the 
purchase of large estates, these also 
were broken up and sold to the 
tenants in small lots. The number 
of petty freeholders thus created 
has been further added to every 
year by the operation of an Allot- 
ment Act, passed by the Storthing 
in 1857, for the apportionment to 
the individual families of the vari- 
ous village communities which were 
still to be found in many parts of 
the country, of the land which they 
held in common, and which has re- 
sulted in the breaking off of the 
different families to build and settle 
upon their own allotted ground. 
The process of distribution has 
been facilitated generally by the 
simplicity of the procedure for 
the conveyance of land, by a sys 
26 
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tem of registration of title, and 
by the inherent desire of every 
Norwegian to become the owner of 
a piece of land, and to be “man for 
himself,” —a characteristic which the 
limited number of sales in Ireland 
under the provisions of the Irish 
Land Act has shown to be not 
universal. It has gone on quietly, 
too, from economic causes—owing to 
there being a demand for small and 
none for large estates—in spite of 
laws of inheritance, which have in 
the main the same conservative and 
anti-dispersive tendency as our own. 

If the distribution of landed pro- 
perty was affected only by laws of 
inheritance, the odelsret and aasede- 
ret in Norway would have had the 
same prohibitive effect upon dis- 
tribution as is attributed to our own 
laws of primogeniture, settlement, 
and entail. The ode/sret, or right 
of the next heir to redeem a pro- 
perty which has been alienated by 
the representative of the family for 
the time being in possession, could 
formerly be exercised within twenty 
years after the sale, and for the 
sum which the purchaser had paid, 
no matter how much the property 
might have been improved in the 
interval; the limit is now three 
years, and the repurchase must be 
according to a valuation made at 
the time. Undisputed possession 
for twenty years by the same per- 
son, his wife, or next of kin, creates 
an odelsret ; and it is lost when, as 
above, the property has been three 
years out of the family. As an 
odelsret cannot be alienated with- 
out the consent of the next heir, 
the purchaser must always buy at 
the risk of redemption—even when, 
as is occasionally done, the sale is 
kept secret until the prescribed 
period has elapsed, no sale being 
recognised by law as concluded 
until it has been duly registered, 
and the period of grace dating from 
the registration of the new title. 
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It is obvious that this right of re- 
demption, by the depreciatory effect 
which it has, of course, on the sell- 
ing value of land, has a tendency to 
keep it in the hands of the class in 
possession ; and it was originally in- 
stituted, not at all with the view of 
creating or perpetuating a class of 
small proprietors, but by the large 
landholders in early times, who 
practically made the laws, with the 
intention of preserving the terri- 
torial influence of their families. 
To the same source may be ascribed 
the aasederet, or right of the eldest 
son to the land, which differs from 
our law of primogeniture in so far 
as that the younger children, in 
cases of intestacy, are not left out 
in the cold. While it gives to the 
eldest son the right to succeed to 
the whole of the land, it provides 
that he shall pay to each of his 
brothers and sisters an equal share 
of its value—the value, or price of 
his succession, as it is termed, being 
fixed by the father in his will, or, 
in the case of his dying intestate, 
by functionaries appointed for the 
purpose in each commune. As itis 
usual, in the interest of the eldest 
son, to make a low assessment, par- 
tition or sale, except where the 
family is very large, or there is 
much debt upon the land, is not 
by any means a necessary result 
of its being thus charged for the 
younger children; and, therefore, 
when Mr. Laing attributed the dis- 
tribution of the land in Norway 
to the law of compulsory array 
which he advocated for England, 
he was entirely in error, 

Here, then, we have a country 
where there has come naturally into 
existence a state of things which 
some of our land reformers would 
like to see introduced by compul- 
sory legislation into this country. 
Let us see how far the actual work- 
ing of the system, where no artifi- 
cial checks upon population exist, 
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justifies the sanguine expectations 
we are asked to form. 

The usual arguments adduced in 
favour of a widely distributed own- 
ership of land are,—that under such 
a system pauperism is unknown; 
that the land is rendered more pro- 
ductive ; and that small proprietors 
are a valuable element in a com- 
munity. . 

First, as to the question of 
pauperism. 

It is admitted by the advocates 
of distribution, that if division of 
the land be carried too far, it will 
tend to produce the very evil which 
they propose to remedy; and they 
assume that when it has been dis- 
tributed to the extent which they 
think desirable, division will go no 
further. Upon this point the statis- 
tics furnished by Dr. Brock for the 
Brussels Congress in 1876 will be 
conclusive. 

There were in Norway, in the 
year 1819, when a considerable per- 
centage were occupying tenancies, 
93,721 agricultural holdings. In 
1870, when 90 per cent had become 
freeholds, the number was 149,013. 
With the increase of freeholds the 
holdings rated at two dalers or 
under had increased from 50,513 to 
111,542, while above that rating 
they had decreased from 43,108 
to 37,471. Those at the lower 
rating are subdivided into three 
classes, and in all of these there is 
an increase (in the lowest, it being 
as much asfrom 4,990 to 26,028) ; 
those in the higher division into 
four, in all of which there is a de- 
crease, diminishing, however, up to 
the highest, in which the sac, 
in 1870 are very nearly the same as 
they were in 1819. The obvious 
deduction from these figures is, that 
the interest in keeping land un- 
divided diminishes the lower you 
descend in the scale of ownership; 
in other words, that division pro- 
duces subdivision; and subdivision 
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admittedly produces pauperism, It 
might be said that the great increase 
in the number of small holdings in 
recent years was due to the addi- 
tional land which is brought under 
cultivation every year; and no 
doubt a great many fresh ones have 
been so created. But the decline 
in the number of larger ones at the 
same time, together with the further 
statistical fact, that whereas in 
1840 there were in the country 
85,297 proprietors at an average 
rating of 2.30 dalers, in 1870 there 
were 135,159 at a reduced average 
of 1.61 daler-rating, speaks for 
itself, even to those who have no 
personal knowledge of the practice 
of the country. 

Of that practice it is not easy, 
perhaps, to speak in general terms, 
in a manner which shall not be 
open to criticism. Time and diffi- 
culties of communication have fos- 
silised such different customs and 
standards in different localities, and 
there is such diversity of life and 
social conditions generally in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, that it is 
as absurd to generalise, as Mr. Laing 
does, from the characteristics of one 
locality—even where those char- 
acteristics are not misrepresented— 
as it would be to take the Lothians 
as representative of the agricultural 
life of Scotland, or to judge of Ire- 
land from the large farms and rich 
pastures of Kildare or Meath. 

In the north of Norway the 
population is in a great measure a 
wandering one; and such part of 
it as is comparatively settled, de- 
pends for subsistence less upon the 
produce of the land than upon the 
hereditary trade of boat-building— 
which is carried on far up into the 
valleys—and upon the Lofoten 
fisheries, to which all the able- 
bodied men from long distances 
inland repair for three months of 
every year. In the east there 
are large forest-properties, whose 
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owners are the rich men of the 
country; in the midland districts 
large and well-cultivated farms, 
carrying from fifty to a hundred 
head of cattle; and in the south 
and west you might fancy yourself 
among the cabins of Argyleshire or 
Connemara. Leaving out of con- 
sideration, however, the wandering 
and the amphibious population, to- 
gether with the few comparatively 
rich and the.many absolutely poor, 
there remains a large class of me- 
dium owners, who may be taken as 
answering pretty accurately to the 
general conception of peasant pro- 
‘prietors, or men who live by the 
‘personal labour of themselves and 
their families, almost entirely from 
the produce of their own bit of free- 
hold land, and who have pretty 
‘much the same habits and ideas in 
whatever part of the country they 
may be found. Among these, in 
spite of conservative laws of inheri- 
tance, of emigration, of the tendency 
‘to amalgamation of farms by mar- 
riages, and of the general feeling 
‘that paternal acres should be trans- 
mitted in the family — further 
subdivision is so continuously pro- 
ceeding, that it would seem as if 
nothing but a succession of bad 
seasons, which would enable the 
more substantial men to buy up 


cheaply the adjoining holdings, pre-_ 


sently saves the country from 

coming altogether pauperised. Such 
typical oo proprietor does not 
care to have more land than he can 
live off, according to his not very 
high standard of comfort and civili- 
sation; and if, therefore, his wife 
has brought him additional land, 
or he is a man of small energy, or 
his .family has not been numerous, 
he will almost invariably make an 
arrangement with the eldest son 
to divide the land, and so settle 
upon it two possibly larger families 
for a succession of bad seasons 
to ruin. If there are only two 
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children, it is regarded as the 
natural thing that they should, on 
the death of the father, divide the 
farm. Or if there are many 
children, the eldest son, on succeed- 
ing, may find that there is so much 
debt, whether in the shape of mort- 

e or jointure, upon the land, 
that it will not bear the additional 
loan required to pay off his brothers 
and sisters, and it is accordingly 
divided. A portion, moreover, of 
the limited area of such freeholds 
will usually be found let to a tenant, 
who is under asort of feudal obliga- 
tion in miniature to give the pro- 
prietor a certain number of days’ 
work in the year; and there being 
no landlord or agent to prevent it, 
there will, as a rule, be found a 
squatter or two in addition. Facili- 
ties are thus provided—houses being 
already there—for a further sub- 
division of the land. For if the 
Gaardmund, as he is called, is in 
want of money at any time for 
emigrating or marrying members of 
his family, or for the tax-collector, 
the tenant will probably have the 
much -wished-for opportunity of 
becoming the proprietor of the cor- 
ner which he rents. A similar 
concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances often brings about a like 
transformation in the social status 
of the squatter. And as every Nor- 
wegian, at all events directly he 
becomes possessed of even a corner 
of uncleared ground, thinks himself 
entitled to marry and become the 
father of thirteen children—whose 
successive arrivals he contemplates 
not with the pious resignation of 
the Irish peasant, who regards it 
as “the Lord’s will,” but in the 
spirit of his country’s saying, “ the 
more children, the greater blessing ” 
—he will of course at once proceed 
to beget a family of little squatters, 
to disfigure with their dirty little 
persons the neighbouring highroad, 
and to become, in the event of his 
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death or illness, a burden upon the 
commune. So far from pauperism 
having been extinguished or dimin- 
ished by a wide distribution of 
ownership, it is the fact that the 
poor-rates of the country are in- 
creasing year by year pari pussu 
with the reckless increase of popu- 
lation which excessive subdivision 
tends to produce. Since 1815 the 
population in the land districts has 
risen from, in round numbers, three- 
quarters of a million, to, in 1875, a 
million and a half. If there are 
no beggars to be seen, and no poor- 
houses, it is because begging is a 
punishable offence, and because the 
poor are not collected under one 
roof, but are distributed with lodg- 
ing-money among the already over- 
crowded houses of their several 
districts, where they appear to be 
only a part of the general poverty, 
just removed from pauperism, which, 
in spite of the development of the 
country of recent years, must, as 
long as the present land system 
lasts, continue to prevail. 

We come next to the food-pro- 
ducing argument. 

We are told that the material in- 
terests of the people demand that 
the tenure of land shall be such as 
will produce the best agriculture ; 
that if tenants are transformed into 
proprietors, the productive powers 
of the land will be trebled ; and that 
the experience of all the Continent 
goes to show that only small pro- 
prietors take the interest in their 
farms which enables them to make 
the most of them. The absurdity 
of the position that the mere trans- 
formation of a tenant into a pro- 
prietor is to equip him at once with 
all the latest scientific knowledge, 
and the capital necessary for its 
application, which will enable him 
to treble the productive powers of 
his land, hardly needs pointing out ; 
but it may be useful to mention in 
passing, the fact, well known to Irish 
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agents, that the occupier in that 
country who is virtually a proprie- 
tor, having his farm on a lease for 
ever at a merely nominal rent, gen- 
erally has his land in the worst 
condition. 

The argument based upon the 
material interests of the people 
had hardly come into vogue when . 
Mr. Laing took the peasant proprie- 
tors of Norway as an illustration 
of the advantages of the law for a 
compulsory partition of land; and 
ideally satisfactory as he represent- 
ed their condition to be in other 
respects, he was obliged to admit 
that they were not good farmers. 
That, however, he thought imma- 
terial, as the producer of grain who 
was working for himself only, who 
was owner of his land, and had 
not a third of its produce to pay as 
rent, could afford to be a worse farmer 
by one-third than a tenant. The 
bad farming to which he bore un- 
willing witness—and his experience 
was of a district of rather exception- 
ally substantial men—is still, un- 
fortunately, a characteristic of the 
country, and was matter of general 
lamentation at an agricultural con- 
gress held not long ago at Chris- 
tiania. The Norwegian peasant 
proprietor, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance and general diffusion of agri- 
cultural knowledge of late years, 
still commits contentedly almost 
every agricultural sin. Of any sort 
of systematic husbandry he has but 
the most elementary notion. His 
system of rotation is to meadow 
the same land for three or four 
years, without giving it any assist- 
ance in the shape of top-dressing ; 
to break it up then for a succession 
of grain crops, the last of which 
only will be manured, and then 
leave it fallow to grow grass with- 
out seed. Root-crops, except po- 
tatoes, are never grown, and the 
land is manured on an average once 
only in seven or eight years. The 
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Norwegian peasant proprietor, too, 
like the small Irish tenant, al- 
ways keeps twice as much stock 
as he can feed properly during the 
winter, and supplements his fodder 
with birch and alder leaves, bark of 
the mountain-ash, reindeer - moss, 
and, along the coast, with fish-re- 
fuse. Although an improvement is 
taking place in this respect, it is still 
considered in some parts of the coun- 
try, that if the cattle have not to be 
carried out of the byres in the spring 
—if they have strength to walk— 
they have been well wintered. The 
idea is to keep them alive only 
during the winter months for the 
butter and cheese to be made from 
them in the summer; and it is 
astonishing how well both cows 
and sheep look at the seters in 
July, in spite of this winter sulte- 
fodring, or starving process. There 
are, of course, open ditches every- 
where, instead of tiled drains, and 
undrained land on every farm. 
Machinery and artificial manures 
are but little used; and it is only 
very gradually that improved agri- 
cultural implements are taking the 
place of the former primitive home- 
made utensils. So backward, in 
fact, is agriculture generally in the 
country, so poor a return does it 
produce from the soil, and so much 
is the want apparent of enlightened 
supervision and example to coun- 
teract the mental and physical slug- 
gishness of the people and their 
want of capital and knowledge, 
that the State has been obliged to 
step in, and take upon itself the 
functions of a resident landlord. 
In addition, therefore, to an agri- 
cultural college, it has instituted or 
subsidises local seminaries and local 
agricultural shows; sends practised 
agriculturists through the country 
to disseminate, at all events, theo- 
retical knowledge; and, in conjunc- 
tion with a national society, intro- 
duces better, but often unsuitable, 
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breeds of stock. It has also im- 
ported people from Switzerland to 
show how, in a similarly mountain- 
ous country, a cheese of some value 
as an article of export may be pro- 
duced. The State also—as there is 
attached to most farms in Norway 
amore or less extensive stretch of 
wood, and as a total ignorance of 
forestry is among the Norwegian 
— proprietor’s deficiencies— 
uys up, wherever it can, tracts of 
forest, to set an example of less 
wasteful treatment; it makes, or 
contributes to the making of, all 
roads, and, in fact, does everything, 
and is expected to do everything, 
which is done by our landed pro- 
prietors for the enlightenment or 
development of their several neigh- 
bourhoods or counties. It is not 
easy to see how a system of land 
tenure which necessitates such in- 
tervention on the part of the State 
can be preferable, in the interests 
of agriculture, to one under which 
the land is protected by intelligent 
compact from misuse; which guar- 
antees the continuance of a class 
who shall have the leisure to ac- 
quire, and the capital to apply, the 
latest scientific knowledge for its 
improvement, and under which men 
of capital may be found ruining 
themselves very often by high farm- 
ing, for the benefit of the consuming 
public. 

Lastly, Small proprictors are, it is 
argued, such a valuable class, that 
they should not be allowed to disap- 
pear, or where they have disappeared 
through the inexorable operation of 
economic laws, they should be re- 
suscitated with all possible expedi- 
tion. Now, wherein consists their 
value? Is it political, or social, 
since their claim to be the best: 
food-producers must be withdrawn ? 
But in Norway we find that they 
constitute the party in opposition 
to all the educated intelligence 
of the country, and that no large 
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or liberal measure which does not 
affect themselves personally, and in 
the immediate present, can count 
upon their support. The patriot- 
ism of the present proprietors of 
Norway is a mere parochial conceit 
of nationality and jealousy of Swe- 
den ; and since, for want of a lead- 
ing class in the country, they are 
like an army without officers, there 
is no reason to suppose that if the 
occasion should arise for a display 
of patriotism, they would show any 
more than their forefathers did, 
who for centuries submitted pas- 
sively to the yoke of Denmark. 
On the contrary, from the reluc- 
tance with which even the small 
yearly outlay for the military and 
naval service of the country is 
voted, there is every reason to in- 
fer that they share the views of a 
member of the same valuable class 
in Sweden, who put his country- 
men to the blush a year or two ago 
in the Rigsdag, by advancing, as an 
argument against the expenditure 
of further money upon defensive 
armaments, that, as it was not the 
custom now for private property to 
be confiscated by an invader, such 
expenditure was superfluous. It does 
not appear, moreover, that the peas- 
ant proprietors of Norway are more 
prolific of children to serve the 
State in the army or in any other 
capacity than their neighbours, who 
are merely occuping tenants, or 
that they produce a better article. 
Experience has rather shown else- 
where that peasant proprietors do 
not form the best material for a 
disciplined army. Dr. Brock, how- 
ever, insists upon the advantage 
which it is to the community that 
tenants should be transformed into 
owners, owing to the fortifying 
effect which the consciousness of 
ownership has upon the whole 
morale, not only of the man him- 
self, but of his children. But from 
the same authority we learn, further 
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on, that in the class of peasant pro- 
— in Norway, out of every 

undred married couples, the re- 
spectabie— or disreputable /—pro- 
portion of thirty-four have had chil- 
dren either before, or within the 
natural period after, their marriage ; 
and their children do not.show any 
disposition to improve upon the 
example of their fathers in this 
respect. In drunkenness, although 
there is a Permissive Bill in force 
in nearly every commune, the pro- 
prietary class, from having more 
means, rather take the lead; and 
of the turbulence of their social 
gatherings, in which the knife still 
plays a prominent part occasion- 
ally, graphic descriptions may be 
found in the novel literature of the 
country. Neither is the Norwegian 
peasant proprietor an example of 
the virtues of thrift, industry, and 
frugality, which ownership is said 
to produce. He is aimost always 
in debt, the interest on mortgages 
taking the place of rent on nearly 
every freehold, with the difference 
only that in bad times there is no 
abatement. His industry (a virtue 
which doubling the rent has been 
found the most effectual means of 
producing in Ireland) is confined to 
getting a support for himself and 
his family out of his poor land, to 
which he might add every year 
very much more than he does by 
reclamation; and as to frugality, 
that, it is well known, never was 
a Northern virtue. Lastly, it will 
hardly be claimed for the small pro- 
prietor of Norway that he is valuable 
as a specimen of a high civilisation. 
As he lives the life of an agricul- 
tural labourer all the year round— 
with the difference only that he 
enjoys the beautiful feeling that he 
is working for himself—sleeping 
and eating rather more during the 
winter, when the conditions of his 
climate preclude him from outdoor 
work, cultivation of any kind can- 
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not, of course, be expected from 
him, and as certainly is not found. 
Of polish or refinement he has not 
learnt the alphabet. Sweetness 
and light, and even air, are almost 
unknown in his dwelling; and his 
general standard of cleanliness is 
about on a par with that of his fel- 
low small proprietor of the Basque 
provinces of Spain. The enlight- 
enment upon which his admirers 
dwell consists in his being able to 
read, and perhaps he has not for- 
gotten how to write, both these 
accomplishments being necessary 
to confirmation, which is a com- 
pulsory rite in the country; and 
the discovery of paraffine having 
caused a greater diffusion of news- 
. he may now, during the 
ung winter evenings, give an hour 
or two to the perusal of the Radi- 
cal print which is issued for the 
special glorification of his class, 
from which he acquires that very 
little knowledge which is such a 
very dangerous thing, and upon 
the strength of which he con- 
siders himself entitled to meddle 
in politics to a much greater ex- 
tent than is conducive to the 
advantage or good government of 
the country. The people of the 
towns, who constitute the party of 
intelligence, speak of him with the 
utmost contempt; and the members 
of the functionary class, who, by 
reason of their education, have, in 
default of a landed gentry, played 
the réle of a superior class in the 
country, will sometimes be candid 
enough to admit in private that 
they quite agree with you, but 
dare not say it openly, that the life 
their peasantry lead is little better 
than an animal’s. His only pos- 
sible value, then—if it be a value— 
must lie in his personal independ- 
ence of character. But this inde- 
pendence is equally characteristic of 
those among his own countrymen 
who are merely occupiers, and cer- 
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tainly not less so of the ordinary 
English or Scotch lease-holder, or 
even of the Lincolnshire tenant-at- 
will. This independence; too, he is 
liable to manifest in a merely rude 
self-assertion ; and though to a Ra- 
dical eye this may be exceedingly 
gratifying, the unbiassed observer 
will hardly find it more beautiful 
or more useful, whether to the com- 
munity or to the individual, than 
the sentiment of loyalty to a supe- 
rior which has been fostered, to the 
great advantage of the country, by 
the system of land tenure in the 
United Kingdom. 

But granting that he is short- 
sighted, a bad farmer, ignorant, 
rude, of no political, moral, or so- 
cial worth, your peasant proprictor 
is at least happy, his friends will 
say. Well, if to smell abominably, 
to have a horror of cold water, to 
live in a foul atmosphere, and to look 
upon eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
with other animal pleasures, as the 
only enjoyments of life, is to be 
happy, happy he certainly is—but 
happy as a pig is happy. And the 
pig, indeed, has the advantage; for 
his meals are regularly provided 
for him without the constant la- 
bour which is the condition of the 
small proprietor’s existence, and his 
sleep is never disturbed by care, 
The mere sense of independence— 
as if that, any more than any other, 
feeling could be always present— 
is supposed to be all-sufficient for 
the peasant proprietor, no matter 
how loaded he may be with debt, 
how large a family he may have to 
provide for from his few acres, how 
much his nature may protest against 
the narrowness of his life,—a pro- 
test which Bjérnsen in his ‘ Arne’ 
has well depicted, in the strug- 
gles of a lad who had succeeded 
early to such a fate, against his 
natural longing to go out into the 
world and breathe a freer air, and 
live instead of existing merely in the 
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confinement in which the custom of 
his country seemed to constrain him 
to acquiesce. Surely, if to be born 
to the occupation of owning an estate 
entitles a man to commiseration 
among ourselves, our compassion is 
due a fortiori to the man who is born 
to the occupation of a plot. The 
contemplation, indeed, of the dot- 
ted groups of tumble-down wooden 
buildings, without gardens, without 
any sign of neatness or order about 
them, which form the foreground of 
almost every Norwegian landscape, 
and which suggest only a very 
limited amount of comfort at the 
expense of unremitting labour, and 
a monotonous routine of petty 
interests, out of which their occu- 
pants never move, should produce 
upon any well-ordered mind a feel- 
ing not of gratification, but of 
profound depression. 

We know, of course, the reverse 
side of the picture—the one which 
is usually presented,—that of the 
happy proprietor sitting in idyllic re- 
pose after the day’s work is done, un- 
der the one tree that he has not been 
obliged to cut down for firewood, 
and watching, in a glow of conscious 
independence, his children paddling 
in the same mud before the door in 
which their father and grandfather 
have paddled before them. And 
for the satisfaction of those who 
think that such a state of bliss 
should be within the reach of all, 
but more especially in the interests 
of those who are anxious to have a 
piece of land that they can call 
their own, but who do not mean to 
breed a family upon it, or rely upon 
it solely for their support, by all 
means let the obstacles which our 
cumbrous system of land-conveyance 
places in the way of the realisation 
of their pet idea be removed. We 
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have no fear that, by the removal of 
such artificial props to the English 
land system, we shall lose the char- 
acteristic beauty and order of the 
English landscape, which are the 
product of it, or the large and bene- 
ficent life of the English country- 
house, the influence of which even 
writers like Mr. Mill and Mr. Gold- 
win Smith are fain to recognise. 
Make the transfer of land as simple 
and expeditious as it is in Norway 
or Australia, modify the law of 
settlement as you please, and as 
long as the land is left really 
“free,” England will still be a 
country of large estates, and of 
large and well-ordered farms, as 
long as she continues to be a rich 
country, and a country of capital- 
ists, and as long as large estates 
bring social consideration, and the 
taste for country life remains. The 
foundations of the English land 
system, happily, lie deep in the 
character of the people, and in 
the history and traditions of the 
country. It will therefore, we 
hope, for many a long day yet, 
withstand the attacks of reformers, 
who would have the land broken 
up and subdivided, as in Norway, 
in such a manner that, while 
there are no rich, there shall be a 
very great number of very miser- 
able poor—in such a manner that 
dirt and comparative poverty, in- 
stead of being localised in a few 
unsavoury spots, shall be generally 
distributed over the whole country, 
—and that while, with loyalty, and 
authority, and national dignity, all 
taste and beauty, as far as man is 
concerned, have disappeared from 
the scene, an impression only of per- 
vading commonness shall remain 
from a study of the people and their 
life. 
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XV.—CAMBARANGA AGAIN-——-A WET ADVENTURE—A HOSPITABLE REFUGE. 


On his return to Cambaranga, 
John found that Mr. M‘Duff had 
come back from his northern tour, 
and did not appear over-well pleas- 
ed that he had taken a holiday in 
his absence. M‘Duff was one of 
those men who think they never 
can get enough work out of their 
subordinates. A hard worker him- 
self, urged on by the stimulus 
which the immediate prospect of 
making money usually confers, he 
required that none of his people 
should do less than himself. John 
was kept at work from morning to 
night; and very often midnight saw 
him returning from business at one 
of the far outlying sheep-stations. 
For these exertions he received 
no pecuniary return, it being the 
opinion of Mr. M‘Duff, as well as of 
many other proprietors of “ Dothe- 
boys Halls” in the colony, that the 
acquisition of a knowledge of Bush- 
life, or “ colonial experience,” as it 
is termed, amply compensated for 
the arduous labours performed. 

A dull uninteresting ride brings 
him to the sheep-station. It 
is just time to count the flock: 
they are correct. John looks about 
him. It is a cheerless evening ; 
the rainy season has begun—and 
the sky is heavily overcast. It will 
be a black, dark, and possibly very 
wet night. He hates the idea of 
riding home, but he knows that 
M‘Duff makes a point of his re- 
turning in order to have him at 
work early. 

This is the black swamp, only 
seventeen miles distant from home. 
Still eight miles to go. It is spit- 
ting rain as he canters along. The 
shadows grow deeper. Hark! there 
is a chorus of laughing jackasses ; 


it must be sundown. It will be a 
frightfully dark night; now it sets 
in for heavy, settled rain. There 
will be no moon to illuminate, how- 
ever opaquely, the heavy dense 
clouds. It becomes quite dark. 
Still he jogs along, looking for the 
welcome light, longing for the 
music of the dogs. He feels his 
horse is crossing deep, sharp gullies, 
—surely he cannot be on the road. 
Now he passes a stream of water, 
and the animal’s hoofs crunch the 
stones and gravel. There is no 
stream to cross on the road. He 
gets off and alights in grass. He 
knows now that his horse has left 
the track. The grass is wet; but 
he is wet himself, and he leads his 
horse, feeling for the hard, smooth 
road with his feet. . Is this it? He 
takes out his match-box and strikes 
a light. The sudden glare in the 
dark causes his nag to throw up 
his head with a jerk, and all the 
matches fly out on the ground— 
not one left. His horse has travel- 
led this road hundreds of times— 
perhaps he was only taking a short 
cut. He mounts again, loosens the 
reins, and makes up his mind to 
trust entirely to the animal. 

On they go slowly. The creature, 
finding the reins loose, walks away 
readily, tearing up large mouthfuls 
of grass. He must evidently have 
some place in view, he goes so 
cheerily in one direction. Perhaps 
he is making back to Cambaranga! 
How cold itis! Where on earth can 
he be going to now? He is climb- 
ing up steep ascents—so steep that 
John has to hold on by the mane; 
now he is descending a slippery, 
steep bank, and he slides yards. 
The trees and bushes have been 
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very thick for some time past, and 
long wet branches drag themselves 
across John’s face and neck. 

He is so wet by this time that 
he makes no effort to keep himself 
dry. The ground is streaming with 
water, and there is a continual 
sound of swush, swush, in his ears. 
What a night! Even the native dogs 
and the curlews have shelter. What 
would his mother think, were she 
alive, and did she know of his con- 
dition? He is crossing flat country 
now. The heavy rains have satu- 
rated the poor soil,—it is quite 
rotten, and the horse bogs deeply 
at every step. Oh, he is down, and 
struggling violently! John frees 
himself from the saddle. His feet 
sink in the soft mud up to the 
ankle. He extricates the animal, and 
leads him, bogging heavily, for some 
time. The mud splashes over his 


back and head. The country seems 
to be quite flat; occasionally the 
ground is hard, and he rides a little ; 


then comes more bogging. He is 
fairly worn out; and on arriving at 
the next hard patch he makes up 
his mind to camp, in spite of the 
rain. Hereis one. He gets off, and 
ties his steed to atree. He has no 
hobbles, but a stirrup-leather an- 
swers as well. The ground is two 
inches under water, but he is so 
knocked up he cares not. He 
spreads the saddle-cloth and lies 
down, with his saddle for a pillow. 
How his teeth chatter! All around 
there is heard one continued croak, 
croak, croak, from the throats of 
countless frogs. Fatigue neverthe- 
less compels sleep, and when he 
awakes it is breaking day. Saddling- 
up his shivering horse, he prepares 
to start, not to Cambaranga now, 
which he should have reached last 
night, but towards the overseer’s 
station, whither Mr. M‘Duff had 
asked him to follow him that morn- 
ing. Which way shall he go? The 
country is a dead level; he cannot 
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tell north from south, east from 
west. The sky is one vast leaden 
cloud. He recollects hearing of a 
vast box-forest between the Bety- 
ammo run and this part of the Cam- 
baranga station. 

The horse he is riding was bred 
on it. Now it dawns on him why 
the brute left the road: he wanted 
to make back to his own old beat. 
What course should he steer? He 
endeavours to follow back his 
tracks of last night, but the water 
is so deep in places as to prevent 
his seeing them. He keeps on in 
the direction he started in, and gets 
along at a pretty fair pace, consider- 
ing the soft ground. In about two 
hours he falls in with fresh tracks. 
He is relieved. Some one passed 
this way not long ago. The tracks 
of the bogging horse, though filled 
with muddy water, are distinct 
enough. On he goes with spirits 
quite refreshed. Holloa! there are 
tracks of two horses now, both about 
the same age. He passes a bent tree 
and thinks he has seen it before. 
Now he comes to a fallen log, 
which he remembers. Heavens! 
he is following his own tracks in a 
circle. He begins to get frightened : 
he has heard of men perishing in 
the box-forest before. He carefully 
selects a tree ahead of him and 
makes for it, noting the place he 
started from. On arriving at the 
tree he selects another in front, 
keeping the last tree in a line with 
the first, and by repeating the plan 
he succeeds in travelling pretty 
straight. He has at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that he will get 
out of the forest eventually. The sun 
glimmers faintly, a pale round spot 
in the clouds. It is pretty high; 
it must already be the afternoon. 

“Chop, chop, chop, chop,” in 
the distance, faintly. John pulls 
up and listens eagerly, but there is 
no sound. He must have been mis- 
taken. There again! He stops im- 
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mediately, and pricks up his ears. 
Yes, he hears it distinctly. Blacks. 
Now he will find out where he is. 
Guided by the sound, he rides up 
and discovers a black fellow of the 
Cambaranga tribe, who rejoices in 
the, at present, very appropriate 
name of “ Stick-in-the-mud.” 

“Gooray, Ginty, Ginty. Which 
way you have come up, Missa 
Wess ?” 

“Me loose em road,” returned 
the latter. 

“Tut, tut, tut,” responded the 
black, with a piteous look, shak- 
ing his head. 

“ Cambaranga close up?” inquires 
West. 

“ Bail good way.” 

The same answer is returned as 
to the distance from the overseer’s 
place. Betyammo is described as 
“little bit, good way,” and Stick-in- 
the-mud promises to show him on 
to atrack leading there. John, who 
is faint with hunger, asks his sable 
friend to procure him some native 
honey, of which the Bush is full. 

“ Too much big fellow water, bail 
piy (fly) come up, bail pind (find) 
im,” answers the aboriginal, add- 
ing, however, the question, “You 
patter (eat) potchum ?” 

“Yohi” (yes), said John, rather 
doubtfully, for he is not sure how 
his stomach will agree with the 
strange meat. 

“ All righ; me look out.” He 
now went from tree to tree, examin- 
ing carefully the bark, and at last, 
after inspecting a large gum-tree, 
he remarks, curtly, “ Potchum sit 
down.” This he seemed to detect 
by the fact that there were fresher 
scratches on its trunk, of the kind 
made by the animals when ascend- 
ing than descending. The tree was 
a very large one. Its bark was 
smooth like glass. Cutting a notch 
in the bark, and embracing as much 
of the huge trunk as possible with 
his arms, the black fellow mounted 
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the height of the step, then stand- 
ing with his toe in the notch, with 
his tomahawk he proceeded to cut 
another, about the height of his 
waist, which he also ascended, keep- 
ing his body flat to the tree. Step 
by step he gradually rose, looking 
like a fly walking up a window- 
pane, until he reached the first fork, 
nearly forty feet above the ground. 
A sudden twist enabled him to sur- 
mount this difficulty, after which he 
walked among the branches with 
the activity of amonkey. Selecting 
one with a hole in it, he dropped 
two or three small stones which he 
had carried up with him down the 
hollow, listening intently as they 
rumbled down the pipe. They all 
stopped ata particular place. De- 
scending to the spot, Stick-in-the- 
mud cut into the hollow, and in- 
serting his hand, drew forth a large 
opossum, its eyes blinking in the 
daylight. 

A few knocks against the tree 
deprived it of life, and throwing it 
down, its captor descended, grinning 
from ear to ear his appreciation of 
the white fellow’s compliments as 
to his dexterity. Blacks never 
move without a fire-stick ; and soon 
the opossum, divested of its fur, 
was roasting on a fire, emitting a 
most inviting odour under the cir- 
cumstances. It makes Stick-in-the- 
mud, who has only lately despatch- 
ed an immense meal, hungry again ; 
and John has some difficulty in per- 
suading him not to seize the half- 
roasted creature and bite out a piece. 

The black fellow looks astonished ; 
the prohibition is quite against the 
customs of his race; however, he 
gives in, contenting himself by 
throwing the entrails on the fire for 
a moment, and soon, to his guest’s 
horror, he commenced despatching 
yards of the scarcely-warmed intes- 
tines, at the conclusion of which 
operation his face presented a sick- 
ening spectacle. 
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Were it not that he is almost 
fainting with hunger, the English- 
man could not touch the black rat- 
looking animal, roasted in its skin, 
its tail curled round and round, and 
its paws drawn up by the heat. 

Stick-in-the-mud fancies the de- 
lay is caused by ignorance as to 
the proper method of carving, and 
once more stretches forth his wet 
and highly odoriferous fingers to- 
ward the “plat.” Shuddering, 
John snatches it away, and divid- 
ing it, presents him with half. On 
tasting his own he finds it by no 
means to be despised, and even 
longs for a little more. 

Stick-in-the-mud watches him. 
With the acuteness of his people 
he had noticed the fastidiousness 
which characterised the first few 
mouthfuls, and he roared with 
laughter as he saw it disappearing. 
“ Cawbawn potchum boodgeree, bail 
gammon. Black fellow, cawbawn 
patter, my word.” * 

They now started for Betyammo. 
With wonderful instinct the black 
fellow found his unerring way 
through the Bush. The country 
was still the same flat forest. No 
water-course intersected it which 
could act as a guide; no mountain 
rose for a landmark. Mile after 
mile the same interminable box- 
forest was traversed. Overhead the 
clouds hung blackly, but with un- 
hesitating confidence the child of 
the woods walked ahead in the 
direction which he felt within him 
to be the right one. Now and then 
he stopped to ascertain whether or 
not a bandicoot was in its nest; 
and once in passing he gave two 
or three cuts with his tomahawk 
to a tree, out of which he dragged 
an immense maggot, which he 
swallowed with great relish, after 
politely offering it to John, and 


laughing heartily at his face of 
disgust. Now they fall in with a 
small track, and Stick-in-the-mud 
halts, saying— 

“This one wheelbarrow yan’long 
o’ Beetyammo, + intimating at the 
same time that he himself is a 
“postman black fellow,” travelling 
on a special mission from one tribe 
to another, and that his business 
will not permit him to go any 
further. Our friend rewarded his 
guide by giving him a handkerchief 
which he wore round his neck, and 
promised a liberal supply of tobacco 
on his coming to Cambaranga; and 
setting spurs to his horse, pushed 
along smartly, striking at last the 
main road near Betyammo. 

Here he overtook Mr. Gray, who 
was returning from a visit to a 
sheep-station. 

Guessing the young fellow’s 
plight, the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man hurried him home, made him 
drink a couple of glasses of hot 
grog, and brought him in dry 
clothes. John West had grown 
very much since leaving home. He 
was now nearly six feet high, and 
a strong, active, muscular fellow. 
Mr. Gray, on the contrary, was 
short and very stout; and his guest 
could not help laughing as he sur- 
veyed himself in his host’s. short 
inexpressibles, the legs of which 
failed to cover his ankles, and were 
a world too wide around the waist. 
A coat to match completed his equip- 
ment; and he joined the ladies, who 
welcomed him with much pleasure, 
wicked Bessie slyly complimenting 
him on his appearance. 

Once more the rain deluges the 
country, and John congratulates 
himself upon having met Stick-in- 
the-mud. As the party are about 
sitting down to dinner, horses are 
heard trotting up, and soon a 





* Literally: ‘‘ Possum very good, no gammon. Black fellow plenty eat, my 


word.” 
+ This road goes to Betyammo. 
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drenched individual, enveloped in 
a huge oilskin poncho, is standing 
at the door, shaking hands with Mr. 
Gray. It is our friend Stone. His 
horses are turned out, his swags 
brought inside, and in a short time 
the good-looking, honest, careless 
fellow joins the party. He is an 
old acquaintance. He has just come 
up from Sydney, and he has news 
for every one. 

He describes the cattle at the 
great Agricultural Show to Mr. 
Gray, and relates with much enthu- 
siasm how the black and yellow 
colours of “Old Tait” were once 
more borne to victory by the little 
Barb; and, for the ladies’ benefit, 
he gives an account of a ball at 
Government House, and other gay 
festivities in which he took part. 

He describes the appearance and 
breeding of the latest imported 
horses and cattle, and the shape of 
the greatest novelties in fashionable 
dress. In fact, he is a fund of 
information and amusement. He 
is acquainted with the probable 
price of store wethers in Victoria 
this coming season; and the gossip 
of Sydney and Brisbane is at his 
finger-ends. Moreover, he interests 
Mr. Gray very much by giving him 
some information about new coun- 
try. When in Sydney he met 
some fellows who had been out 
exploring lately, and they gave him 
an account of lands away to the 
northward which must ultimately 
be of great value; and he himself 
has an idea of joining a party which 
is about to be formed in order to 
examine and secure some of them. 

And in the room at night, which 
they share between them, he told 
John of a small windfall which 
came to him lately in the shape of 
a few hundred pounds. 

“Tm going to turn over a new 
leaf,” he remarked. “I'll go out 
with this expedition, take up some 
country, and either sell it and go 
out again, or try and get some one 
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to join me in stocking it. I wish 
you would come too, West,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ You have got some cash. 
You can easily double it this way, 
without loss; and you will pick up 
colonial experience in shifting for 
yourself far sooner than in working 
for others.” 

“T wish I could,” said John; 
“but my money is in my guardian’s 
hands, and I have no command of 
16? 

“ That’s a pity,” returned Stone. 
“Well, it can’t be helped; but 
just let me give you a bit of advice. 
Get hold of your money as soon as 
you can yourself, and stick to it. 
Remember it is very hard for a 
gentleman to get along in the Bush 
without capital. As for the labourer, 
he is a thousand times better off. 
He lands here, and he is sure of 
better wages than he could expect 
at home. His food is found. His 
expenses are reduced to a minimum. 
Every step he makes is one in ad- 
vance. There are openings here for 
him which do not exist at home. 
In a couple of years he buys a 
horse-team ; next year he has two. 
A small farm or a public-house fol- 
lows as a natural consequence, and 
he is almost immediately a moneyed 
man, provided he does not drink, 
which is the rock he splits on too 
often. I consider that when an 
intelligent, sober, and hard-working 
young man lands in this colony, it 
is as if he had a legacy of £500 put 
into his pocket at home; but the 
gentleman’s son, without capital 
and without a profession, is in a 
far different position. He works 
often for less wages, in a highly 
responsible position, slaving hard 
to amass sufficient to make a start. 
He is in charge of valuable herds, 
and a vast property. He cannot 
begin in a petty way. His mind 
revolts from making a commence- 
ment as a carrier, or a travelling 
hawker, or a publican, and asso- 
ciating with the people that kind 
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of work would cause him to live 
amongst. Should he commence 
business as a storekeeper even, he 
is dependent upon favour for cus- 
tom; he must conciliate the lowest 
classes often, and always on a dig- 
ging township. The masses cannot 
bear to find any man with more 
refined thoughts or manners than 
themselves. They will not tolerate 
independence. It is not enough 
to give value for money. To suc- 
ceed, he must slap ‘Jack’ on the 
back, and be poked in the ribs in 
return. He must drink a nobbler 
with ‘Tom,’ and be ready to 
‘shout’ for all hands at least once 
a-day. Nor must he be annoyed 
if he finds ‘ Bill’ lying on his bed, 
with his dirty boots, scrutinising 
his most cherished photographs, 
and commenting on them in his 
delightfully brusque, frank style. 
It is not,’ continued Stone, 
“that a man wants to keep himself 
aloof from a snobbish feeling of 
superiority, — no sensible fellow 
would; but at the same time, one 
likes to be independent, and live 
among one’s equals if possible. 
That is the reason why you find 


so many fellows go away down’ 


to town and spend their money. 
It seems so utterly hopeless, that 
what they can manage to save out 
of their small screws will ever grow 
into a sum large enough for them 
to make a beginning with, in the 
way they have been used to, that 
the natural desire for a visit to town 
after the seclusion of the Bush, 
with its constant hardships, merely 
affords them an opportunity of 
spending what they have earned. 

hey know few towns - people. 
They have no pleasant houses to 
visit at. They take up their quar- 
ters at a hotel frequented by 
squatters—men in whose society 
they have lived in the Bush, and 
whose habits and ways are like 
their own, but whose purses are 
longer. They go from one place of 








amusement to another, longing for 
the rest of a pleasant home, sighing 
for the society of well-bred women 
in vain. Their own homes are 
like mine, in most cases, away across 
the water in Old England, and so 
they get into a fashion of spending 
their money and their holidays in 
this manner as a matter of course. 
There are, however, many who 
like nothing better; and some 
young Australians, with happy 
homes to go to, choose rather to 
spend their time in a rowdy, fast 
way, than among their own circle, 
but three-parts of the Bush-fellows 
would be glad of the chance they 
throw away. It is jolly enough 
while one is young, but it can’t 
last for ever, you know, West; so 
when I dropped into this little 
thing I put the drag on, rolled up 
my valise, and took my passage 


for Brisbane. I was sorry to leave, 


too. A number of northern men 
were in. Sydney at the time, and 
came to see me and two or three 
others, who were cleaned out, off. 
As we steamed away from the 
quay, by Jove! I envied them 
all standing in a body there, shout- 
ing and chaffing remarks about 
‘Old Queensland,’ and sending mes- 
sages to chums up in the Bush; 
and when I thought how they 
would return to a good dinner at 
‘The Royal,’ or ‘ Petty’s,’ or ‘The 
Metropolitan,’ and then stroll on 
to the theatre, and so on, while I 
had to eut away back to hard work, 
I almost felt inelined to stay; and 
indeed, an hour afterwards, as we 
passed through the heads, and the 
old Clarence snorted away north- 
wards through the dirty black night, 
and over a chopping cross-sea, if 
I could have returned I believe I 
would. I don’t think,” said Stone, 
ruefully, “anything can be worse 


than coming out of Sydney Heads. 


on a squally, dismal evening, a 
little upset after a spell in town. 
That feeling, however, soon goes 
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off, and as fortune scems inclined 
to do the right thing this time, I'll 
give her every opportunity before 
she has time to change her fickle 
mind.” 

So saying he turned over, and 
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was asleep almost immediately, 
leaving John to ruminate on what 
he had said with regard to his 
money, about which he somehow 
could not help feeling uncomfort- 
able. 


XVI.—THE LAMBING—SWINDLING A NEW CHUM. 


Next morning John returned to 
Cambaranga, leaving Stone, who 
had accepted Mr. Gray’s invitation 
to pass some days there, to spell 
his horses. In a fortnight’s time, 
however, he passed on his road 
north, accompanied by a Betyam- 
mo blackboy, driving a number of 
Betyammo horses. 

During the night he spent at 
Cambaranga he acquainted John 
with the fact that he had, since 
last seeing him, entered into a 
partnership with Mr. Gray, who had 
agreed to stock any good country 
which he might eventually secure, 
and meanwhile share his expenses, 
and the profits on all country he 
might take up and sell. 

It must not be thought that dur- 
ing this time John West had for- 
gotten Ruth, his guardian’s step- 
daughter, or his affection for her. 
He had not long been at Cam- 
baranga when he sought out her 
mother’s grave, and found it a mere 
mound of earth—forgotten, uncared 
for. The cows browsed over it, 
and the rats burrowed into the soft 
soil. No stone or cross marked the 
spot where that gentle heart slept 
peacefully, but a great currajong 
waved its beautiful leaves lovingly 
as a shelter from the fierce noonday 
sun and the chill night dews, its 
perennial greenness emblematically 
showing forth the eternal life into 
which the soul of the sleeper had 
entered. 

He asked permission of Mr. 
M‘Duff to enclose it and put it 
in order, and received from him a 


rather coarse reply, that he might, 
if he chose, make a stockyard round 
it. His finances were by no means 
in a flourishing condition, but he 
gladly expended the greater portion 
of them in causing a neat fence to 
be erected around this spot, so dear 
to the little friendless heart. 

One of the men, a mason by 
trade, had managed to cut a neat 
headstone from a flat block of sand- 
stone found in the creek, and John 
very often made a pilgrimage to the 
place, which recalled the one love- 
romance of his life. 

It surprised him a good deal 
that, although he had written two 
or three letters to Ruth, she had 
never taken any notice of them, 
and he puzzled his brains often to 
find out the reason. Le had always 
taken a brotherly care of her, and 
he knew she liked him. What could 
be the cause? Mr. Cosgrove wrote 
once or twice, but his letters were 
harsh and cold—mere exhortations 
to work. And of work he had 
enough. Sometimes John had to go 
out and assist in cutting down trees, 
and making bough-yards; at others, 
his assistance was needed in sinking 
— and putting up fences; or 

e had to drive bullocks and bring 
in firewood. 

It was perhaps fortunate for 
John that he learnt these rough 
experiences while still young, and in 
a great measure they kept him from 
dwelling on his lonely lot. His 
happiest moments at this time were 
those passed in slumber, when his 
mind reviewed the most cherished 
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recollections of his more youthful 
days, and revealed to him again the 
loved features of his sainted mother, 
his grave father, and Ruth, with her 
wavy brown curls, and sweet sad 
face. 

At last lambing-time came round, 
and he received instructions from 
Mr. M‘Duff to join a party of three 
men who were being sent out to 
take charge of one of the flocks. 
Their destination was a distant 
creek, The spot selected for a 
lambing-ground is always chosen 
with the object of having plenty of 
green feed for the ewes, so as to pro- 
duce abundance of milk; but even 
to John’s inexperienced eye this 
one did not at all look promising. 
Part of the grass had never been 
burnt, and the remainder had been 
set on fire so recently, that it looked 
like a mere black waste. Surely a 
better place could have beén found 
than this. If rain fell immediately, 
the grass would spring ; and although 
at this time of the year the cold 
would keep it back considerably, 
still one might manage to get along ; 
but there was no prospect of a 
change from the bright, cold, sunny 
weather. A black look-out, indeed, 
for a good lambing. 

If the men grumbled at the 
wretched pasture, they broke into 
open mutiny when they saw the 
condition of the flock they had to 
attend to, and the want of comforts 
for themselves and necessary articles 
for their work. The hurdles which 
are required to make folds for 
holding sheep, and small pens to 
imprison such refractory ewes as 
will not own and “mother” their 
young, were few in number and of 
bad quality. The bark gunyah the 
men lived in was made of poor and 
rotten bark; and as for the ewes, 
they were enough in themselves to 
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insure the failure of a lambing, even 
on plentiful feed. 

“ Toothless, ragged, old grannies,” 
muttered the hurdle-man.* 

It is customary to divide a re- 
ward of six-pence per head for all 
lambs reared over 80 per cent of 
the total number of ewes sent to 
the lambing, among the men whose 
exertions have contributed to the 
result. This sum is in addition to 
their wages. Besides this, at a 
lambing where the sheep are fat 
and the grass abundant, very little 
trouble is required to make things 
go smoothly ; whereas, a bad lamb- 
ing makes every one working at it 
discontented, listless, and dissatis- 
fied with himself, his mates, the 
sheep, the grass, and above all, the 
boss, or super, whose the responsi- 
bility or loss is. 

It certainly did not look like 
M‘Duff’s good management sending 
this large flock (over 1,500) to such 
a wretched spot. John had often 
heard him speak of the necessity 
of parting with old sheep. What 
could he mean by sending them 
here? A younger flock could stand 
it better. He was aware that good 
grass was scarce just then, but it 
surely was more necessary for these 
poor creatures to have something to 
lamb on than stronger ones. The 
overseer who attended to the wants 
of the men seemed glad to get away 
from the desolate spot as soon as he 
could, and M‘Duff never came near 
it. There was clearly no hope of a 
se or even of a tolerable 
ambing, and the men, disheartened 
and disgusted, took no interest in 
their work. 

Day by day matters grew worse. 
Lambs were dropped in numbers; 
but so old, and weak, and hungry 
were the mothers, that they rather 
ran seeking food for themselves 





* The man who has charge of the young lambs for the first three days after 


they are dropped. 
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than “took” to their helpless off- 
spring. Piles of lambs lay around the 
hurdle-yards each morning dead— 
with their eyes picked out, often long 
before death, by the cruel crows, of 
which, and carrion-hawks, hundreds 
could be seen sitting on the neigh- 
boring trees. All day long num- 
bers of motherless, deserted, helpless 
creatures, with tucked-up bodies and 
humped backs, baa’ed with faint 
weak voices their desire for a little 
food. Dead sheep lay everywhere. 
Not one ewe in a score cared for 
and nursed its lamb. Those were 
lucky who recovered the prostration 
of lambing. They had no love for 
their young, and no milk to give 
them if they had. Still lambs kept 
increasing by hundreds. The men 
did not know what to do with 
them. It was a mercy to kill them. 
There were lambs everywhere, and 
almost all without mothers. Lambs 
in the yard—lambs down at the 
water-holes—in the Bush—in the 
hut,—every where. 

It distressed John to see such 
a loss of property, apart from the 
misery of the poor, weak, starved 
mites that cried their little throats 
so dry, and their mouths so sore, as 
to be unable to swallow the nourish- 
ment which he sometimes procured 
for them from ewes who had a little 
milk. 

It was impossible to do anything 
for the whole body, yet he could 
not sit with his hands folded; 
and many were the different plans 
which, under the guidance of the 
experienced old shepherd, he adopt- 
ed. He made little pens of hurdles, 
into which any ewe that showed 
signs of having milk, and that 
would not fondle her lamb, was 


put with it—both being marked 
with raddle in a similar way, in 
order that they might be detected 
easily in the crowd, when allowed 
to feed, and imprisoned again—until 
at length the mother got, by very 
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force of habit, to love her young. 
Others, whose lambs had died, were 
penned up, and respectively accom- 
modated with a motherless one, on 
whose back was fastened the skin 
of its foster-mother’s deceased little 
one. In many cases this met with 
success. Numerous plans were tried, 
some mothers being coaxed, others 
cajoled, and others intimidated. 
Some were kept on purpose to 
feed the poor little hungry orphans, 
who had been deserted by their own 
parents after suckling them for a 
few days, and who tried their puny 
utmost to prolong existence. 

It was throughout a most painful 
business. Often during the night 
John would be awakened by a thin 
treble baa from some little lost waif, 
which had fallen asleep during 
the day, and which, unsonght for 
by its mother, had lain in the Bush, 
unnoticed, by itself. This appeal 
he never could withstand; and, 
seeking the homeless solitary one 
he would endeavor to assuage its 
young grief by giving it a drink 
from one of his penned-up milkers. 

At length it was over, and the last 
ewe had lambed. All the mobs of 
different aged lambs which had been 
hitherto kept apart were boxed up 
together, the sheep were made over 
to their shepherd, and the men 
rolled up their swags, and tramped 
into the head-station to get paid. 

The latter part of the lambing 
had not been so trying as the first 
half. Rain had fallen, and grass 
was comparatively plentiful; but 
the poor condition and age of the 
mothers had operated fatally against 
its success. There were about a 
hundred lambs saved, but over six 
hundred of the mothers had left 
their bones to bleach on the fatal 
spot. It was indeed a bad business, 
and John was thankful it was over; 
but he did not care to face the old 
superintendent with the fatal tally 
of survivors. 
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On describing what had occurred, 
however, Mr. M‘Duff did not seem 
to take it very much to heart, 
merely remarking that John was 
exceedingly unlucky with his first 
lambing. 

Rather surprised to find his boss 
in such a gentle mood, the latter 
added a remark, to the effect that 
had the sheep been on better pas- 
ture the result would have been 
more favourable. 

“Tt is not likely,” returned his 
superior, “that your sheep are to 
have the pick of the lambing-places. 
They are hard enough to find of any 
sort this year.” 

“My sheep!” ejaculated the 
young man, wonderingly. 

“Yes, of course, your sheep. 
You were looking after your own 
ewes lambing, and you are fortu- 
nate in being allowed to keep them 
on the station at a time when we 
require all the grass there is for 
ourselves,” 

“How did they become mine?” 
inquired the surprised new chum, 
bewildered about his new property. 

“Become yours! Well, I—I 
—I ” stammered M‘Duff,. who, 
notwithstanding his greed and self- 
ishness, had the grace to feel 
ashamed of the cheat which, under 
the direction of his unscrupulous 
senior, he had unhesitatingly played 
on the trusting lad. “The fact is, 
your guardian invested your money 
in them nearly a year ago, just after 
last shearing. I’ve got the receipt 
somewhere ; I'll find it and give it 
you.” 

“You do not mean to say that 
Mr. Cosgrove has sold me that flock 
of ewes which are dying so fast, and 
paid himself with my money ?” 

“That is the flock he chose for 
ou, and he cannot help the seasons. 

e received you on his station; 
invested your money for you. You 
have been taught colonial experi- 
ence” (John laughed bitterly) ; “and 
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you have had the use of the run 
for your sheep.” 

John had not sufficient know- 
ledge of business to understand the 
nature of the transaction thoroughly, 
but he knew enough to feel alarmed. 

“Will you show me the account 
against me in the station books?” 


‘he said, desperately, as if doubting 


the evidence of his ears. 

He had worked so faithfully—his 
whole soul had been in doing his 
duty—that he could not believe 
so true an adherent and so enthu- 
siastic a servant could have been 
treated so treacherously. 

They proceeded to the little office, 
and John read against his name, 
in M‘Duff’s scrawling characters, 
a blotted, jumbled-up statement, 
which gave him to understand 
that almost immediately after last 
shearing this flock had become his. 
The original number (1,700) was 
charged to him at the unusually 
high figure of 15s. per head. Two 
hundred had died during the cold, 
wet season. 

John knew too well the enormous 
number of deaths during lambing. 
and he found himself now with 
900 old ewes and a few lambs, at 
the mercy of his untrustworthy 
so-called guardian, or his manag- 
ing partner, for grass to feed them 
with. Another glance at the books 
showed him that, after payment 
of passage-money, shepherds’ and 
lambers’ wages, there stood but a 
slender balance in his favour. 

He said nothing; his soul was too 
sorely hurt to say much. Truly he 
had fallen among thieves; and those 
who ought to have protected him 
had made prey of him. Verily 
M‘Duff had known how to get rid 
of his old ewes with a vengeance. 

Mechanically rolling up _ his 
receipt for “money received from 
Mr. John West, price of 1,700 ewes, 
aged,” he left the office, his breast 
swelling, more with grief at the 
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base duplicity of the transaction 
than for the loss of his small 
fortune, which, as the money never 
had been in his possession, did not 
come home so acutely to him as it 
might have done. That he, who 
had worked so honestly, whose 
thoughts and energies day and 
night were how he might best 
please him under whose roof Ruth 
lived, should have been made the 
victim of so vile a swindle, so cow- 
ardly a deception! Now he under- 
stood Stone’s hints about getting 
his money into his own hands. 
Now he knew the meaning of the 
sneers which were coupled with 
the names of many squatters as the 
proprietors of “ Dotheboys Halls.” 

At last he believed the stories of 
Australian wool princes, living in 
England, graciously undertaking the 
charge of young men of capital who 
desired learning the art of making 
a fortune by sheep-farming, in order 
to be able to charge them an exor- 
bitant premium for the pleasure of 
acting as a grocer’s apprentice in 
their stores, combined with that of 
a butcher’s boy at their slaughter- 
ing-yards, and finally winding up 
by selling them their surplus stoc 
at prices above just rates. He had 
heard that the pin-money of some 
ladies travelling in Europe with 
their spouses, the lords of cattle 
on a thousand hills and of flocks 
innumerable, was derived from this 
source. 

As he lay awake all night on his 
hard bunk, he passed through a 
“ colonial experience” which opened 
his eyes wider to the ways of the 
world than they had ever been be- 
fore. He had cherished the hope of 
rendering himself so useful to his 
employers as to make it worth their 
while to retain him in their service, 
under a salary which, saved with 
care for years, might, joined to his 
own little inheritance, make him an 
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independent man,—and now that 
dream was over. The next feeling 
was one of bitter anger and hatred 
to all concerned. He recollected 
his dislike to Mr. Cosgrove, on first 
seeing him. He remembered the 
continual drudgery of his life under 
How differently he had 
been treated by kind old Mr. Gray 
and his friend Fitzgerald! He 
would not stay another hour under 
the roof of the men he hated. He 
felt inclined to throttle the first of 
them who came in his way. And 
he consigned to the depths of 
eternal punishment Cosgrove, and 
M‘Duff, and the hopeful Ralf, and 
Ru No, not Ruth,—he could 
not include her. His fierce emotion 
softened as he thought of her; she 
was virtually alone like himself; 
she had none of the cheat’s blood 
in her veins: and then his father’s 
image rose up before him; and the 
thought of how he had striven to 
secure the boy’s future welfare, 
and that he should have died, trust- 
ing to the assurances of a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, nearly choked 
him. A fierce burst of tears re- 
lieved his pent heart; and he 
calmed down, wondering at the 
violent sobs which shook his 
frame and the bed he rested on. 

He was resolved now—that very 
morning, as soon as light should 
come—he would go over and ask 
Fitzgerald’s advice; but whether 
he advised it or not, he would stay 
no longer on the Cambaranga run. 
Sooner would he travel his sheep 
from one station to another than 
be under any obligation to his rob- 
bers. 

Accordingly, avoiding M‘Duff, 
who, to tell the truth, was not very 
desirous of meeting him, the lad 
saddled a colt, which he had bought 
some time before, and rode to Un- 
gahrun, getting there about lunch- 
time. 
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Fitzgerald was not in when he 
arrived; and he had time to cool 
down a little before his host came 
home, which he did about sun- 
down. 

“Halloa! West, my boy ! awfully 
glad to see you! I’ve been looking 
for a visit this good while; but I 
suppose lamb——-__ But I say, old 
fellow,” he broke in, concernedly, 
as he noticed John’s twitching fea- 
tures, “what's the matter? eh! 
anything wrong ?” 

John stammered out some un- 
intelligible, broken, excited words 
about M‘Duff, old ewes, and Cos- 
grove. Fitzgerald perceived that 
something was radically wrong to 
disturb the lad’s generally quiet 
spirit, as this did; but he could 
not as yet understand what it was 
all about. So bringing out some 
brandy, he made John swallow a 
large glassful, and then, sitting 
down beside him, he gradually 
mastered the details of the affair. 

“Just like that fellow Cosgrove. 
Couldn’t have expected anything 
better from him. As for old 
M‘Duff, he is a tool—a willing tool 
—and will be used by him until he 
has grown useless, when he will 
have to pass under the harrow him- 
self. I feared something of this 
sort before; but having heard that 
Cosgrove was your guardian, I was 
inclined to think that he would be 
manly enough to act fairly by you.” 

The honest young squatter sym- 
pathised deeply with John, more 
especially as he knew himself how 
much interest the latter had taken 
in his employer’s service. They 
talked over the affair that night, 
and it ended by Fitzgerald’s invit- 
ing John to bring his sheep over to 
Ungahrun until they finally made 
up their minds what to do in the 
matter. 

Gladly did our friend accept the 
kind offer; and a week afterwards 
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he arrived at Ungahrun with his 
four-footed property, like a patriach 
on a small scale. 

Old Mr. Gray, whose judgment 
on matters relating to sheep was 
very sound, rode over, at Fitzger- 
ald’s request, and on examining the 
little mob, gave his opinion that 
they were “culls” —that is, sheep 
drafted out of other flocks for some 
fault, or on account of age. They 
were not a very bad lot, which he 
put down to the fact that the worst 
of them had died; and lastly, he 
thought they might, in the present 
state of the market, bring five shil- 
lings per head, and considered that 
it would be advisable for John to 
part with them after shearing, offer- 
ing him, at the same time, the use 
of his wool-shed for the purpose. 

This view of matters having been 
also adopted by Fitzgerald, our hero 
succeeded in getting his old crawlers 
stripped of their coats, about a couple 
of months afterwards, by Mr. Gray’s 
shearers, in the Betyammo shed, 
and eventually had the pleasure of 
parting with them to a buyer who, 
having sold his station at a high 
price per head for the sheep on it, 
was on the look-out for stock at a 
low figure to increase the purchase- 
money. 

A letter which West wrote to 
Mr. Cosgrove, prompted by Mr. 
Gray, merely drew forth a reply to 
the effect that all business matters 
were in the hands of Mr. M‘Duff, 
who had been commissioned by 
him to invest John’s capital. This 
both Mr. Gray and Fitzgerald trans- 
lated into watching the means by 
which he might, at the most favour- 
able opportunity, appropriate it to 
the station use. Young West was 
now offered a home by both of his 
kind friends; but he decided upon 
choosing to stay at Ungahrun, hav- 
ing taken a great liking to its open- 
hearted young master. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR: 


PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A STAFF OFFICER, FROM 
JANUARY 20, TO FEBRUARY 15.—PART II. 


Kasun, January 20, 1880. 

Neary forty years ago, the fea- 
tures of the country between Ganda- 
mak and Kabul were brought more 
or less home to English firesides in 
connection with our army’s dis- 
astrous retreat from the Afghan 
capital in January 1842. Out of 
upwards of four thousand soldiers, 
and more than twice as many 
camp-followers, only one survivor, 
Dr. Brydon, reached Jalalabad,— 
all besides having perished in the 
snow, or been mowed down by 
Afghan shot or steel, except the 
prisoners and hostages taken by 
the Ghilzai chief, Akbar Khan, 
soon after the march began, and 
no doubt a certain number of na- 
tive stragglers. In January 1880, 
the same line has again witnessed 
events of great interest and import- 
ance—though the almost unoppos- 
ed progress of Brigadier - General 
Gough’s column from Gandamak to 
Sherpur well illustrates how easy 
it is, in certain circumstances, to ad- 
vance compared with the difficulty 
and danger of retreat. Stay-at- 
home soldiers and _ professional 
leader-writers are dwelling much on 
the fact of the sixty miles of way 
now referred to—namely, from 
Gandamak to the Afghan capital— 
not having been secured by means 
of military posts planted all along 
it. But really in a country of this 
description it is always so easy for 
a brigade, carrying its own supplies, 
to advance where and when occa- 
sion requires—while, on the other 
hand, the objections against main- 
taining isolated and weak positions 
in mountain-passes are so consider- 
able, that it may even be questioned 
whether the risks and disadvantages 


of the latter course are not greater 
than the posts themselves are worth. 
Not only is the very presence of 
such posts an offence to warlike 
mountain clans and races, but in a 
country where not so much as fire- 
wood is procurable, without cutting 
down the fruit-trees of the people, 
or carrying it on the backs of trans- 
port animals from more or less dis- 
tant bases, it is easy to realise how 
impossible it is to maintain very 
long even a small detachment, with- 
out numerous roots of bitterness 
springing up between the natives 
and ourselves, were it only on points 
of food and fuel supply. A road 
held by posts, moreover, is, as it were, 
the invader’s advertised line of 
movement, in the neighbourhood of 
which preparations for resistance or 
aggression have every chance of being 
matured. On the other hand, with 
no definite route previously staked 
out, the probability is in favour of 
even the smallest force, were it but 
a squadron of cavalry, meeting not 
only with no opposition, but even 
with a friendly reception from the 
inhabitants, on its suddenly entering 
a line of country. It is not known 
whether considerations like the 
above—applicable, perhaps, to par- 
tisan rather than scientific warfare 
—had anything to do with the vir- 
tually unheld state of the road from 
Gandamak to Kabul a month ago. 
More probably the road was in 
some measure left to chance, merely 
because of there being really no 
spare troops with which to cover 
it; regard being paid at once to the 
necessities of the Kabul position 
itself, and to those of the long and 
critical line of country stretching 
between Gandamak and Peshawar, 
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vid Jalalabad, Daka, and the Khai- 
bar. However this may have been, 
England may well look back with 
thankfulness to the safety and com- 
parative ease with which General 
Gough’s force, in December 1879, 
threaded its way through some of 
the very defiles which proved the 
grave of so many of our race close 
on forty years before. 
The Afghan winter has been a 
little later than usual this year in 
setting in. On the 15th of January, 
Safid Sang and the lower mountain- 
ranges round Gandamak lay bask- 
ing in purple sunshine. The Murki 
Khel river, which, flowing through 
a deep open gorge or ravine, skirts 
the north-western flank of the British 
position, had nothing of winter about 
it, except the deadly brownness of 
its banks, and the half-fossil aspect 
of the leafless mulberry and pome- 
granate trees, clumps of which send 
their roots towards its waters. Un- 
til lately, a serviceable if rather un- 
gainly bridge spanned the Murki 
Khel, just beyond Safid Sang. At 
present, however, this is partly in 
ruins; but the river is very shal- 
low, so much of its stream being 
drawn away, in fact, at this season 
for irrigation purposes, that enough 
is seldom available for the working 
of a small corn-mill standing close 
to its channel. The road towards 
the capital passes, first of all, for a 
mile or more, throngh the country 
of the Kharbin Khugianis, one or 
two of whose villages can just be 
made out on either side—notably 
the hamlet near which the ex-Amir 
signed the treaty of 26th May last. 
A few hundred yards further on, a 
second stream is crossed; and then 
the right of way, or of plunder, 
passes into the hands of the third 
great sept of Khugiinis—namely, 
the Sherzads. To their own sur- 
prise no doubt, Karbuns and 
herzids are all just now at 
work, shoulder to shoulder, at 
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straightening and broadening, or 
in some places wholly remaking, 
the king’s highway. Gangs of 
brawny labourers are to be seen at 
every turn; the presiding genius 
being an astute native subordinate 
of the Indian department of Public 
Works, who will probably return to 
his home richer than any of the 
British officers, his superiors, ever 
will do. Whether the road thus 
being opened up between these 
barren hills is destined in the end 
to facilitate the advance of the 
Russian army so much talked about, 
or, on the contrary, to enable us 
the more easily to keep out all in- 
truders, is a matter lying beyond 
the pale even of conjecture. But 
in regard to our present and im- 
mediate objects, not only is the 
improved road, per se, worth at 
least an average division—major- 
general, three brigadier-generals, 
commandant of artillery, and nu- 
merous staff, all reckoned—but the 
most passing glance at the warlike 
figures engaged in the work, serves 
to fill all save the keenest soldiers 
with satisfaction at their being thus 
peacefully employed, instead of 
being left to play the part of so 
many Roderick Dhus against us, 
with knife and rifle, on their moun- 
tain sides. Wonderful, surely, is 
the power of money ! 

By degrees the outlines of the 
country grow more and more rugged 
and formidable; the distant moun- 
tains closing in, as it were, and the 
heights immediately surmounting 
the road looking, in many places, 
as if good light troops could make 
them uncommonly inconvenient 
spots for an army encumbered with 
trains of ammunition, gun-waggons, 
and supplies to pass. With the 
Surkhab, or Red River, the territor 
of the Khugianis is left behind, 
and that of the Ghilzais entered, 
the stream forming, where it crosses 
the road under a fine old bridge, 
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no unfitting boundary of the coun- 
try of this, perhaps the most tur- 
bulent and enterprising, as it was 
at one period of history the most 
famous, of all the tribes of Afghan- 
istan. Confined for some distance 
above the bridge in a straight 
channel of apparently sheer lime 
and ironstone, it comes pitching 
down like a _ rocket, its waters 
bounding and rebounding in every 
direction, now against the unbend- 
ing banks, and now against masses 
of stone raising themselves out of 
its bed. The bridge passed, the 
country opens a little, and the 
character of the stream changes, 
accordingly, into that of a still 
brawling and _ picturesque, but 
comparatively spread-out, current. 
To see the powerful sun of Asia 
pouring down its beams on rivers 
in themselves resembling the Tweed 
or the Spey, makes the traveller 
sometimes wonder for the moment 
where he is. Not far from the 
Surkhab, in a hollow among the 
mountains called Pezwain or Pez- 
wan dand (a “ Marquis of An- 
nandale’s Beef-tub” on a smaller 
scale), is the first military post and 
halting-place between Gandamak 
and Kabul, ten or twelve miles 
from the former—as much as it 
is prudent to include in ordinary 
circumstances in one day’s march 
in such a country as this. Officers, 
however, moving independently, 
and others, often cover two, or 
even three, of the regular stages at 
a stretch, especially when fortunate 
enough to possess four or five of 
the pack-horses, or ydabius, of the 
country, which, having been bred for 
centuries ‘with this one object in 
view, are more like little elephants 
than horses, and yield to no similar 
race in the world in hardihood, 
in docility when properly man- 
aged, and in the power of carry- 
ing great unwieldy loads, day after 
day, over the longest distances 
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and by the most break - neck 
paths. 

Ever since the recent memorable 
surprise at the capital, Pezwan has 
formed the first of a series of six 
regular posts, held by us, at inter- 
vals between Gandamak and Ka- 
bul. Situated, as already mention- 
ed, near the confines of the Ghilzai 
territory, its importance, from this 
point of view, has procured for it 
the honour of being occupied by 
H.M.’s 51st Foot, whose tents whiten 
almost every foot of ground level 
enough to be encamped upon ; while 
the numerous day-and-night pick- 
ets, which have to be planted for 
the protection of the camp all round 
the surrounding heights, make duty 
both trying and heavy, especially 
as the days are still—or were, until 
lately, occasionally very warm,— 
chilling winds and a general raw- 
ness of atmosphere, which struck 
one, from the great variation in the 
temperature, as quite Siberian, set- 
ting in usually towards sunset. The 
men were healthy, however, and 
looked as if they rather thought 
they were having a fine time of it. 

From Pezwan to Jagdallak, near 
which are the well-known ruby 
mines, the road gradually ascends 
as it trends west by north, and 
passes through a singularly bare 
and sterile country. The value of 
the rubies obtainable in the district 
seems problematical. Vegetable and 
animal treasures are certainly con- 
spicuous by their absence. Mineral 
wealth may, however, for all that 
is known, exist in abundance. If 
only gold, for example, could be 
found, how quickly would the Af- 
ghanistan difticulty—in its present 
form at least—be solved; and how 
suddenly and completely would 
Ghilzai and Khugidni, Barakzai, 
and Durani, Amir, Khan, and Mul- 
lah, disappear before the great stam- 
pede of Western civilisation which 
would set in from Europe, America, 
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and Australia! This picture being 
too confusing to be long dwelt upon 
by any ordinary mind, it is well to 
know that the only gold discovered 
as yet in Afghanistan has been in 
the form of Russian roubles in the 
Kabul Bazars! The village of Jag- 
dallak, like most of its fellows, lies 
hidden out of sight, up one of the 
many inlets or valleys among the 
mountains; but two British posts 
designed to hold in check the whole 
locality are prominent objects as one 
asses. 

At Jagdallak, on the morning of 
January 17, there was every symp- 
tom of a coming snowstorm. So, 
evidently, thought the people of the 
country themselves; for every way- 
farer was muffled or mantled to the 
utmost extent of his means; and 
muleteers had been at pains to hap 
up their animals. As for the road 
itself, it was broken and _ precipit- 
ous—in many places merely follow- 
ing, amid piles of great boulders, 
the channel of some dried-up 
stream; but making up to one, 
from time to time, for all its diffi- 
culties by disclosing views such as 
would have repaid far more con- 
siderable toil. Meanwhile the snow 
trifled with us rather than anything 
else,—heavy flakes falling one min- 
ute, as if they meant to keep it up 
for at least a week, only to clear 
away presently. After, in some 
respects, a laborious day’s march— 
of not more than twelve or fourteen 
miles, however—the evening’s halt- 
ing-place made its welcome appear- 
ance,—a mere picket of Bengal 
infantry, holding a position in the 
Tizin valley, at a spot marked by 
neither fort nor village, but by a 
solitary grave, over which waves, 
or rather bends and creaks, one 
weird and blasted tree. In some 
maps this most sombre of resting- 
places is set down as the tomb of 
the “ Sih Baba,” or three spiritual 
fathers; in others as that of one 


departed saint only, to whom is 
assigned the name of “Isa Baba,” 
or Father Jesus. In the former 
case, the “Sih” would stand, as 
it has every right to do, for the 
Persian numeral denoting three; in 
the latter, it would be an abbrevi- 
ation of the name of Isa, or Jesus, 
common to this day all over the East. 
From the fact of local tradition— 
so far as merely passing inquiry re- 
vealed—having preserved not even 
the names of the three fathers sup- 
posed by some to be sleeping under 
the tree, not to mention the improba- 
bility of three several personages 
of such importance having been 
interred in one grave, it may easily 
be that a certain Isa Baba was the 
Simon Pure, especially as the people 
of the locality still speak of one 
holy man as buried there, whose 
special gift, as they fondly relate, 
was the transporting of (other 
people’s) sheep and cows, by a verse 
or a spell, from the rich pastures 
round Kabul into the folds or byres 
of himself and those whom he fav- 
oured,—a grand qualification, doubt- 
less, for a spiritual guide, or for any 
one else, in a pastoral and cattle-lift- 
ing country, and one which would 
have added to the power and follow- 
ing of Michael Scott himself had he 
possessed and chosen to exercise it ! 

During the night of the 17th the 
snow came down at last; and when, 
on the following morning, the time 
for striking the tent and marching 
arrived, not only was the frail ten- 
ement itself heavy with cakes of 
ice, but the whole country looked 
most unpromising asregarded further 
progress, The ascent of the formid- 
able Lattah-band Pass, however, be- 
gins just beyond Sih, or Isa, Baba’s 
tomb; and January being more 
than half through, waiting on the 
snow savoured too much of the 
countryman’s sitting down on the 
bank till the stream should flow 
past, to seem the right thing to do. 
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The order for a move once fairly 
given, the native servants, whatever 
their private views on the subject, 
and on the position generally, may 
have heen, very soon acquiesced in it 
like men. One of them had already 
put in an appearance, not long after 
daylight, with the usual cup of tea, 
or wy as no one surely but an 

ndian, or at all events an Eastern 
attendant, could have made it, in the 
mirk of a winter morning under the 
open skies; and on the half-frozen, 
half-slushy ground. In less time 
than it takes to record these things, 
the tente dabri was seen sinking 
slowly down among the snow, like 
the banner of a falling chieftain, 
preparatory to being rolled up and 
strapped to a yabu’s saddle; while 
the asperities of an al fresco toilet, 
with the thermometer below freezing 
som were tempered by supplies of 

ot water, got ready it is hard to 
say how; and a few minutes after- 
wards a capital breakfast of beef 
and eggs stood smoking on the top 
of a convenient stone, in a good 
position for keeping an eye all the 
time on the process of packing up, 
loading the animals and getting all 
under way. On the back of four 
yabus was, in time, bundled every- 
thing of the nature of baggage, per- 
taining to the following bipeds and 
quadrupeds :— 

One “Sahib,” the fountain and 
origin of all things to the whole pro- 
cession, whose tent, bedding, papers, 
kitchen, table-furniture, and cloth- 
ing of sorts for at least six months, 
had all to be carried. 

Six native servants, including 
grooms, with one small tent among 
them, and necessarily, at this season, 
heaps of bedding, extra clothes, and 
cooking utensils. 

Two chargers—having as_per- 
sonal luggage numerous rugs, pails, 
picketing gear, and other para- 
hernalia. 

How all the above could be 
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carried by four Galloways may 
well puzzle readers who have never 
travelled in Eastern lands. Yet so 
it was, day after day; and the 
yabus were, for them, lightly laden 
with it all, as shown by the too 
often successful attempts kept up 
by them during the night, when 
they were supposed to be resting, 
to break loose and go out on the 
rampage over the camp. Four 
mules, or even four Indian ponies, 
could easily have taken the very 
same loads. 

The Afghan custom is for the 
man in charge of a couple of yabus 
—often a mass of solid flesh from 
Hirat—to seat himself anyhow on 
the top of the load of one of them, 
and guiding his own mount with a 
bridle, leave the other to jog along 
after him. Than this system noth- 
ing could be more apt to lead to 
galled backs, and with a little firm- 
ness it proved possible to induce the 
Hirati grooms to forego it in def- 
erence to stupid English prejudice, 
and trudge at the head of their 
animals, 

The Tizin valley, at the spot 
containing the grave of the “ spir- 
itual fathers,” contracts itself into 
little more than the bed of a moun- 
tain-torrent, and is commanded on 
all sides by more or less precipitous 
hills, so that if ever a British mili- 
tary post existed, or held its own, 
on sufferance, that may be said of 
Sih Baba in this month of Jan- 
uary 1880. Almost immediately 
after leaving it, the Lattah-band 
Pass begins, and a narrow and 
winding path ascends to a height 
of close on 8,000 feet. With the 
country for the most part wrapped 
in snow, the tout ensemble of the 
view was pretty much what any 
reader of ‘ Maga’ may see for himself, 
if he will but ride or drive his 
dogcart from, let it be said, Jed- 
burgh to the further side of the 
Border, by Carter Toll,.next time 
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winter sets in severely. As chance 
would have it, however, the raw 
grey morning ended in a day of 
Jorious Eastern sunshine. No snow 
fell after eight o’clock, and when- 
ever a sudden opening in the 
country ‘disclosed an extended pan- 
orama, it was striking to look, in 
one glance, on mountains white with 
snow and yet dark with shadow; 
on others from whose grim brown 
sides the snow had melted, and left 
them radiant with rainbow hues; 
and others still, upon which columns 
of mist, glistening snow-drifts, and 
bright sunbeams seemed all con- 
tending for the mastery. A beauti- 
ful world surely has been given to 
us to live in, take it where we will; 
and whatever spheres man’s immor- 
tal portion may be fated hereafter 
to traverse or inhabit, he is not to 
be envied who does not at times feel 
his senses spiritualised as he con- 
templates the charms of the present 
abode. The name of Lattah-band 
has its origin in a curious cus- 
tom, observed apparently by all 
who frequent the route, of hang- 
ing a small piece of cloth or rag 
(lattah) upon the bushes which 
fringe the path at its highest part, 


- just as in other countries travellers 


in certain situations carve their 
names upon a tree, or cast a stone 
upon a cairn. Whether the rag of 
the Lattah-band is intended to pro- 
pitiate in some dim manner a tute- 
lary deity, or merely to mark the 
way, like the notched trees of the 
American Indian, is a point requir- 
ing to becleared up. The practice, 
such as it is, has been much con- 
formed to, however, by our own 
camp-followers; and the collection 
of rags contains at the present time 
a fine show of the piece-goods of 
Manchester. 

A sad feature all along the line 
from Peshawar to Kabul is the 
number of dead and dying mules, 
ponies, and camels, the property of 
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our Government. The patient and 
resigned yet miserable look of a 
moribund and forsaken camel, is a 
thing to haunt one. Too far gone 
to rise, and with no one compas- 
sionate enough to put an end to its 
existence, there, in cold and hunger, 
the poor brute lies, slowly yielding 
up its life, during, perhaps, several 
days. At one part of the Lattah- 
band Pass two of our elephants, 
wearied at once of their burdens 
and lives, had lain down and died 
within a few paces of one anoth- 
er, leaving their bulky remains 
to puzzle, perhaps, the Professor 
Owens of some remote epoch. 
Not a fort or village occurs from 
one end of the Lattah-band Pass 
to the other. Trains of native 
camels taking stores to Kabul, under 
the care of their nomad owners— 
apostolic figures, such as one sees 
on church windows at home—keep 
the road lively, however,—indeed 
only too lively, considering the 
narrowness of the path and the 
rushes made at times by a Kuché 
camel, mounted with battering- 
rams in the form of a brace of rum- 
barrels, when he thinks he has got 
separated too far from his compan- 
ions. The freedom allowed by Af- 
ghan carriers to their camels, and 
their kindness to them generally, 
were noticed in a former paper; 
and it may be hoped our own 
transport department will take a 
leaf out of their book in regard to 
this matter,—dispensing, for one 
thing, with the harsh wooden nose- 
bit now in use, and leaving the 
animals at liberty to choose their 
own path, and select from amon 
themselves their own leader, instea 
of being dragged pitilessly along 
as now, fastened in rows to one 
another, with their delicate nasal 
structures suffering a constant suc- 
cession of tugs and jerks, What 
would be said by the advanced hu- 
manitarians who object to bearing- 
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reins on their carriage-horses, could 
they but see the present mode of 
bitting and working our Indian 
camels ? 

As the day wore on, and the sun 
grew strong, the glare from the 
snow became most trying, enabling 
one easily to realize how exposure 
to it must eventually tell upon the 
eyesight. Before evening, after a 
long and devious descent, the small 
British post or camp of Lattah-band 
appeared in the distance—another 
picket, as it were, of native sol- 
diers only. The yabus being still 
in rear, and a biting blast astir, 
shelter was sought in one of a row 
of enlarged natural caves in the face 
of a beetling hill, such as, for want 
of better rest-houses, are much used 
by travellers in this inhospitable 
country. The one selected proved, 
however, to have been only lately 
vacated by a Khan and his followers 
riding express from Kabul to Jalala- 
bad, and the condition in which it 
had been left was not such as to in- 
vite others to put up init. The rest 
proved, on inspection, to be pretty 
much the same; so that it was a 
relief when the stout little pack- 
horses carne up and the wholesome 
tent was once more pitched. Seldom 
have Bengal sepoys—since the first 
Afghan war at least—mounted 
sentry amid surroundings more un- 
congenial to them than were those of 
the Lattah-band post on the 18th of 
January 1880: a strong icy wind 
blowing; the ground deep in snow; 
supplies scanty; firewood hardly 
procurable; and pickets on diffi- 
cult and exposed heights having 
to be occupied, particularly by 
night. If the Bengal army stand 
all this strain, as there is every 
reason to suppose it will; and, 
above all, if recruiting is not 
materially interfered with by the 
tales of hardship now pourin 
through the post into Indian baz- 
ars and villages,—it will be matter 
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of gratulation indeed; so much so, 
however, that the gratulation should 
not be indulged in until the subject 
has been exposed to the test of 
time, and experienced command- 
ants of native regiments (not secre- 
taries or staff officers) have been 
fully and fairly sounded in regard 
to it. 

The holding of Lattah-band by a 
smal] body of native troops all the 
time Sherpur was in difficulties, 
was a bold stroke such as cannot 
but have influenced the final issue, 
while, at the same time, conducing 
in no small degree to the easy ad- 
vance of General Gough’s brigade. 
A regiment and a half of Bengal 
infantry had for some time been 
lying at Lattah-band, with two 
mountain-guns, partly for the pro- 
tection of the mails, and partly that 
the sepoys might be improving the 
road over the pass. Fears for the 
safety of so small and compara- 
tively isolated a post might easily 
have led to its withdrawal being 
ordered. On the other hand, the 
display of strength and rosy con- 
fidence which its continued main- 
tenance amounted to must have had 
a fine effect in tempering the assur- 
ance of the insurgents with a sense 
that the British troops were only 
biding their time. Heliographic 
communication, skies permitting, 
was kept up between Lattah-band 
and Sherpur during the whole 

eriod of the investment. It would 
a been impossible for the Af- 
ghans to attack Lattah-band with- 
out placing the swollen Logar be- 
tween them and their line of retreat, 
to say nothing of the risk they 
would have run of being swooped 
down upon by our cavalry the 
moment they entered the open 
plain. Everything considered, there- 
fore,General Roberts’s reinforcement 
of Lattah-band by a small .body of 
Bengal cavalry, just when things 
looked their worst, instead of recall- 

















ing the garrison of it altogether, 
may be cited as yet another illus- 
tration of the importance of gaug- 
ing soundly an enemy’s calibre and 
resources before giving a shape to 
the operations of war. 

Business compelling a day’s 
halt at Lattah-band, the remaining 
two stages were made into one. 
At first the road was narrow, 
slippery, ice-bound, and hardly 
suggestive of the vicinity of an 
important capital. Towards But- 
kak, however, the scene began to 
change; and by the time the 
Logar was crossed by a heavy 
old-fashioned bridge, the country 
had opened up considerably. Not- 
withstanding the wintriness of the 
landscape, signs of great natural 
fertility showed themselves all 
round; and the rows of bare and 
stunted fruit-trees which skirted the 
roadside reminded one of France. 
The first view of Kabul itself was 
the reverse of impressive,—the city 
appearing, when approached from 
the Logar direction, even smaller 
and meaner than it really is, and, 
in fact, little better than a con- 
glomeration of square mud _ build- 
ings gathered round the base, 
or an angle of the base, of a 
shapeless and truncated hill, for- 
tified at its summit, to form 
Bala Hisar, so well known to his- 
tory; and affording room on its 
lower slopes to the palace of the 
Amirs, such as it is, or was—and 
other buildings of more or less 
note — as well as to numerous 
gardens, and the inevitable bazar, 
or rows of shops, of Eastern life. 
No noble mosque or dome-shaped 
mausoleum stands out against the 
sky-line in Kabul, as in some other 
Muhammadan cities; but all seems 
tending downward towards one 
somewhat commonplace level. The 
road itself—by this time a broad 
highway—was the brightest part 
of the picture, the town being too 
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for off for its living groups to be 
visible. Lines of nomad carriers, 
and strings of mules and ponies be- 
longing to our own transport ser- 
vice, though still as numerous as 
ever, no longer had it all to them- 
selves,—having to make way every 
now and then for Khans from 
Kabul, mounted on Turkoman or 
Kadghan horses, or on ya&bis, and 
pounding through the mud at a good 
pace, draped in fur-lined cloaks, 
and carrying mails or saddle-bags 
after the fashion of the last cen- 
tury in England. Foot - travel- 
lers, too, were abroad in numbers, 
dressed for the most part in 
the postin worn all over Afghan- 
istan—which consists merely of a 
sheepskin made into a tunic with 
the fleece turned inward, and the 
tanned or outer surface ornamented 
with tracery of needlework, accord- 
ing to the taste and means of the 
wearer, there being as many differ- 
ent qualities of postin as of any- 
thing else, with a price-list varying 
from five shillings to twenty guineas 
or more. Asa protection against 
dry, cold, and icy winds, no better 
garment than the postin. Rain or 
snow, however, disagree with it 
thoroughly, even when the fleecy 
side is turned outward—damp wea- 
ther always seeming to make a pos- 
tin resume some of the properties 
belonging to it when on the back 
of its original owner the sheep, and, 
for one thing, emit a slight odour 
of the tan-yard or butcher’s shop. 
After all, there is nothing like the 
broadcloths of Old England. Spongy 
ulsters never can beat them, far less 
the stickey family of maekintoshes 
and waterproofs; and he who pos- 
sesses a coaching-club overcoat by 
Poole or Morgan, may defy, so far 
as human nature can, the rigours 
even of a Kabul winter. Afghanis- 
tan has its indigenous woollen fab- 
rics too, and not merely sheepskins 
and Russian sables. The blankets 
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of the nothern part of the Hazara 
district (Panjab frontier) are no- 
where in the whole world surpassed 
for closeness of texture, warmth, 
and softness; and some of the finer 
felt-like stuffs, made into cloaks and 
tunics by Kabul Khans, might be- 
come favourites in London and 
Paris if they were better known. 
Even horses and mules are kept 
more or less clothed while at work 
in winter. Turkoman chargers car- 
ry under the- saddle a large party- 
coloured housing, called a ka- 
jirit, the prettiest specimens of 
which come all the way from Per- 
sia; while yabus and horses of the 
humbler kind are kept even warmer, 
by means of thick blankets cover- 
ing them from withers to crupper. 
On the whole, perhaps, the most 
edifying sight in the environs of 
Kabul was that of a regiment of 
Gurkhas marching from the Bala 
Hisar towards Sherpur, and looking 
as happy and fit for work as their 
brother Highlanders of the 92d 
themselves, The only weak point 
about the Gurkhas is there being 
so few of them apparently available 
for our ranks. The Bengal army 
has on its rolls, in all, only five 
Gurkha regiments, and the number 
of Gurkhas to be found in other 
regiments is quite inconsiderable. 
If, as some believe, the once mar- 
tial Sikh is losing, under our rule, 
his military characteristics, and be- 
coming every year more and more 
wrapped up in money-making and 
luxury, then all the greater need 
for means being devised to broaden 
the field of recruiting among trans- 
frontier races. The Indian army 
now forms, in theory at least, far 
too integral and important a part 
of our imperial defences for any 
“pe bearing on its efficiency to 

safely left unattended to. 

February 15.—However strong 
the hope that, before these lines 
are printed, the Afghanistan dif- 
ficulty may have taken on a form 





admitting of gradual adjustment. 
it is not to be denied that at pres- 
ent the political situation is far 
from simple. The British army of 
occupation, or by whatever name 
it should be called, numbers at 
Kabul itself about 3,200 Euro- 
pean and 6,500 native soldiers, all 
ranks included—having with it up- 
wards of 8,000 camp-followers, pub- 
lic and private, and, in round 
numbers, some 2,500 camels, mules, 
and ponies for transport. This 
considerable force is located partl 

in the forsaken palaces of the Bala 
Hisar, but chiefly in a large rectan- 
gular space, more or less fortified, 
lying, as the crow flies, a mile or 
so to the north-east of the city. 
This situation was intended by 
the late Sher Ali, when he laid it 
out, and called it after himself, 
Sherpur, to form not only the lines 
or cantonment of the army of about 


70,000 soldiers then at his dis-° 


posal, but for the site also of abodes 
for himself and his retinue, round 
which a new Kabul should ulti- 
mately spring up. The new palace 
seems to have risen no higher than 
its foundations. It is believed that 
the execution of the whole design 
depended more or less on the 
annual subsidies which the Amir 
was then in receipt of from the 
Government of India; so that when 
the payments stopped, so also did 
the works. Sherpur thus belongs 
in a sense to the British nation 
itself, or rather to Indian taxpayers ; 
and well has it served us through- 
out the last few critical weeks. 
The newspapers will doubtless have 
published many plans of the posi- 
tion. Sherpur looks, on paper, a far 
more formidable place than it really 
is. Its northern face or flank is at 
once threatened and defended, com- 
manded and strengthened, by its 
natural barrier, the Bi Maru ridge, 
a range of hills rising 300 feet or 
so above the surrounding plain. 
Parallel on the south with Bi Maru 
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heights runs the southern face of 
the enclosure, consisting of a sub- 
stantial earthen wall, 16 feet high, 
and upwards of 2,500 yards from end 
to end. Three gateways, covered 
by rounded bastions, afford en- 
trance to Sherpur from the south— 
the central one being filled with 
commissariat stores; while of the 
other two, one was held during 


the investment by the 72d, and the © 


other by the 92d Highlanders,— 
the rooms and vaults occurring in 
their massive walls affording, on a 
pinch, very tolerable barrack ac- 
commodation. Smaller _ bastions 
all along the southern front add 
much to its strength, owing to the 
flanking fire given by them. The 
western face is defended in the 
same way as the northern, though 
here the wall is comparatively 
weak. Towards its centre is a co- 
lossal gateway, containing tiers of 
apartments, in or near which Gen- 
eral Roberts and numerous staff 
officers have found quarters. The 
eastern flank is the weakest of 
all, Sher Ali having apparently 
run short of funds while it was 
being built, and been compelled 
to leave it incomplete, with the 
wall nowhere higher than 6 or 
7 feet. It was against this side 
that the final attack, ending in the 
defeat and collapse of the enemy, 
on 23d December, was chiefly 
directed. The space contained 
within the Sherpur position repre- 
sents an area of, as nearly as can 
be guessed, four hundred acres, or 
more, of flat and rather noe 
ground; for the defence of whic 
only about 6,500 combatants of all 
ranks were available. The physi- 
cal features of the Bi Maru heights, 
and the absolute necessity the de- 
fenders of Sherpur were under of 
holding them, tended to make the 
position almost too extended a one 
for so small a force, especially con- 
sidering the cover afforded to assail- 
ants by the hamlets and enclosed 












orchards lying just outside its de- 
fences. On the other hand, again, 
Sherpur had the advantage of yield- 
ing shelter for nearly the whole 
force, the inner face of the enclos- 
ure walls having, for the most part, 
a double verandah all round, built 
by Sher Ali expressly as quarters 
for soldiers. If the Bala Hisar 
could have been held by us, whether 
in addition to, or instead of, Sher- 
pur, the political effect would have 
been good, from the partial or com- 
lete command of the city which 
might then have remained to us. 
The Bala Hisar, however, could 
never have given room and shelter 
to our whole force, camp-followers, 
transport animals, and stores. A 
second position would have been 
required, and division of strength 
might have led to disaster. On 
the whole, so far as an outsider can 
judge, England may be glad to-day 
that the general on whose discre- 
tion so much depended, not only 
resolved when he did to concen- 
trate his small force, but decided 
on Sherpur as the best place in 
which to hold it in hand, till the 
increasing boldness of his enemies 
should give him an opportunity of 
dealing with them effectively. 

The main portion of the Kabul 
division is still in winter-quarters in 
Sherpur. Brigadier-General Charles 
Gough’s brigade occupies the Bala 
Hisar (bala, the top or summit, 
hisar, a defence or fortification; 
our word balcony being a com- 
pound of the same word bala, 
with khana, a place or room). The 
Bala Hisar is the great historical 
fortress of Kabul and its Amirs, 
Though precipitous above, it pre- 
sents below, as already incidentally 
mentioned, enough of level space to 
afford room for numerous build- 
ings—much as if the royal residen- 
ces and gardens of the Stuart kings 
could have been arranged round 
the base of Edinburgh Castle rock. 
Most of the old palaces are now being 
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cleared away, but enough remains 
to give accommodation to Gough’s 
brigade. The preparations being 
made by our engineers and working 
parties for holding the Bala Hisar, 
as well as the city itself, and heights 
commanding it, in the event of our 
again finding ourselves hard pressed, 
are doing much to reassure the 
peacefully - disposed classes, and 
convince them that ours is no 
weak or temporary, but a real and 
permanent -ascendancy. Sherpur 
and all that it contains looks as 
thoroughly British, indeed, as if we 
had published an Act, followed by 
sundry “Acts to amend an Act,” 
formally declaring it ours. Its 
defences are being improved every 
day, and better and better arrange- 
ments made for the housing of its 

rrison. The bones at least of the 
ndian department of Public Works, 
—that is, officers of the corps of 
engineers—are of course available ; 
and some of the “ quarters” erected 
by them inside Sherpur vie with 
the greatest triumphs of the depart- 
ment in India itself,—having flat 
earthen roofs to collect the snow, 
and send it dripping in streams 
into the interior; as many windows 
as if every passing breeze had to 
be wooed; and walls out of which 
the moisture exudes all day, turn- 
ing into patches of ice at night. 
In the hut in which these lines are 
being written, a crop of curious 
grasses and vegetables is forcing its 
way through the wall over the fire- 
place; so that if things go on well 
with the young plants, there is no 
saying what the interior will be 
like in summer. A few tons of 
corrugated iron—a material so un- 
suited for India, and yet so much 
used by us—would have been in- 
valuable here; but none seems to 
have been brought up. 

In the centre of Sherpur enclosure 
stands the new Kabul Club, half 
tent, half hut. Not far from it, an 
enterprising Sikh has pitched a store 
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for the sale of beer and brandy. 
A bill sent in by him the other day 
shows £8 6s.—taking the Indian 
rupee at two English shillings, of 
which, however, it falls at present 
lamentably short—to have been the 
price at Sherpur, in this February 
1880, of seven bottles of brandy 
and twelve pints of bottled beer. 
No wonder many of us are fain to 
make shifts with the rum rations 
issued by the commissariat. Early 
this morning there was an earth- 
quake, which, had the shocks only 
been a little stronger, would have 
proved a serious calamity. As it 
was, five or six distinct vibrations 
of the earth occurred in quick suc- 
cession. Doors flew open in the 
cold, dark night; and the sensa- 
tions imparted to the half asleep, 
half awakened, were something like 
what a rat may experience when 
being shaken by a thorough-bred 
terrier. Vast as our world is, how 
easily it might be destroyed, to be 
sure, not by the action of strange 
and terrible agencies, but merely 
by everyday phenomena being per- 
mitted to put on a slight increase 
of force ! 

At Kabul this is the most trying 
season of the year. Snow lies deep 
on most of the surrounding heights; 
and the low-lying Sherpur itself is 
usually more or less white with it. 
Some afternoons the thermometer 
shows twenty degrees of frost in 
the shade. Temporary thaws are 
frequent; and there is no saying in 
the morning whether the ground is 
to be heavy with mud all day, or 
covered with frozen pools and crisp 
with crusts of ice. Skating has 
come in fashion; and not without 
the need, for walking is unpleasant 
and riding dangerous. The health 
of the soldiers, however, remains 
good with it all. Of wounded 
officers and men, European and 
native, there are still eighty-eight 
under treatment, in addition to 
those who have been sent to India. 
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But not counting the wounded, the 
percentage of sick to-day is only 
5.23 for Europeans and 3.05 for 
iatives—the former, as a_ rule, 
being prompter than the latter in 
going to the doctor when there is 
anything the matter with them. 
Camp-followers probably suffer the 
most; and the other day two 
hospital servants, when coming in 
from Butkak, were frozen to death 
by the wayside. Firewood, luckily, 
is to be bought in abundance; the 
demolitions that have been going 
on of late having yielded a fathous 
supply of dry old timber. Pome- 
granate - wood makes good fuel; 
and the clearing away of walled 
gardens and orchards from the 
vicinity of the Sherpur enceinte, is 
a cardinal military necessity; ade- 
quate monéy compensation being, 
however, in course of award to 
owners of property thus dealt with. 

The Afghan spring is supposed 
to begin on the festival of Nau-roz, 
or “New-day” falling on our 21st 
of March. Then comes in the sea- 
son of roses, and buds, and night- 
ingales, when Nature recovers her- 
self, and men grow warm and genial 
again, after the long stern winter. 
That Kabul must be a_ beautiful 
place in summer, and dear beyond 
measure to its native inhabitants, 
is easily to be seen even now, when 
its charms are all nipped by frost, 
or buried in snow. The city does 
not seem to have suffered much at 
the hands of the insurgents who 
held command of it from 14th to 23d 
December; or, at all events, the 
stream of rupees which we have been 
pouring into it, both directly and in- 
directly, ever since last October, has 
enabled things to be set straight again 
in a wonderful manner. The towns- 
men must number considerably over 
50,000; but probably nearer that 
than 100,000. A goodly sprinkling 
of. Hindu traders have settled in 
the towns, going and coming freely 
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between India and Afghanistan, 


is Se up the cloths and wares 


of Peshawar and Amritsar, and 
sending much of their gains back 
to Hindustan. A city built among 
a wilderness of heights and moun- 
tains is Kabul; and far as its state- 
ly river has to travel before pour- 
ing its waters into the Indus, no- 
where does it visit a fairer scene 
than where, not very far from its 
source, it passes through the quaint 
old town, washing, and at certain 
seasons threatening, the founda- 
tions of the houses and fortalice- 
like enclosures which hang over it 
Within the city all is delightfully 
oriental, picturesque, and irregular, 
—just such as the author of ‘ Eo- 
then’ would revel in; the open-air 
life of more genial eastern climes 
going on in full force, notwith- 
standing the cold, which compels, 
however, shopkeepers of the better 
class to draw blankets over their 
limbs, and kindle fires seemingly 
right in the middle of their wares. 
Different sets of tradesmen and arti- 
sans have each their own quarters, or, 
as it is called in the East, muhalla. 
Here a savory smell of roast meat, 
and piles of hot unleavened bread, 
indicate where any number of cooks 
are ready to feed the hungry at a 
mere trifle a-head, without giving 
them the trouble of stepping aside 
from the public way, far less of sit- 
ting down ata table. Windows or 
front walls there are none in these 
al fresco restaurants; and blocks of 
yellow butter, frozen into the con- 
sistence of cheese, hung out of them 
almost into the street. Then the 
traveller, sated with kabibs, may 
find over the way a brotherhood of 
fruiterers, whose tasteful and varie- 
gated arrangements of their dried 
apples and grapes form even at 
this season one of the bright fea- 
tures of Kabul. So with the sellers 
of horse-gear—a numerous and flour- 


ishing guild apparently—the mak- 
21 
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ers and menders of shoes, the 
tailors, furriers, carpenters, armour- 
ers, barbers, and workers in gold, 
silver and other metals,—the whole 
representing a hive of industry and 
focus of money-making such as 
British intromission and _ Islam- 
ite irruptions seem alike power- 
less to disturb. Some of the streets 
have a shed or partial roof set up 
over them, letting in only the sun’s 
oblique rays, and excluding, doubt- 
less, a certam amount of rain and 
snow. In spite of this, however, 
the thoroughfares, which are the 
merest lanes in point of breadth, 
are at this season deep in mud and 
half-frozen water, not the most rudi- 
mentary elements of scavengering 
or road-conservancy having sprung 
up as yet in Kabul. Towards after- 
noon the tide of human traffic sets 
in strong. Tartar-looking Khans, 
mounted on stout nags, and follow- 
ed by retainers, have to make head 
as best they can against, perhaps, a 
line of Bukhara camels laden with 
merchandise ; but notwithstanding 
the incessant jostle all is good hu- 
mour and give and take. Happily 
there are no gin-palaces. Neither 
has Kabul any workhouses or poor- 
rates. No sooner has the keeper of 
a tea-shop heated his urn, and filled 
his prettily-painted little cups than 
crowds of sturdy beggars, and ga- 
berlunzies in the highest degree 
picturesque, assail him as courage- 
ously as if every one of them had 
money in his hand instead of only 
a patched garment on his back, and 
features blue with cold; and Kabul 
mendicants not even a Bumble 
could deal with on other than their 
own terms. To hear the odes of 
Hafiz, Shams-i-Tabriz, and other 
famous Sufis, sung by ragged ur- 
chins in the Kabul streets, is inex- 
pressibly charming to those who 
for twenty years, perhaps, have 
known those calagneil inary compo- 


sitions only through the dead pages 


of a book, or at best as murdered 
by the “glee-maidens” of Indian 
cities It is as if Professor 
Blackie, or some other advanced 
Grecian, were suddenly to find him- 
self in a town where, instead of 
organ-grinders and old clo’esmen, 
Attic or Doric voices filled the air 
with staves from Tyrtzus, or the 
Géla@ déyew | ’Arpeidas, Oédw 
de Kady@v aderv of Anacreon. 
The absence of female figures in 
Kabul crowds strikes even those 
accustomed to India, where, strictly 
as ladies of certain classes seclude 
themselves, there are always plenty 
of their sex abroad to give colour and 
vivacity to the thoroughfares. Wrink- 
led beldames, veiled as if they were 
houris, sit begging at street cor- 
ners indeed, and stalwart duennas 
are occasionally met carrying, or 
towing, through the mud a “small 
family” of boys and girls, whose 
chubby faces shine again like 
winter apples. But the Kabul wo- 
men, as a rule, stay at home and 
spin; doubtless to the satisfaction 
of their own proper husbands, as 
well as to the advantage of the 
household _ generally. Nothing 
could be more complete than the 
protection enjoyed by all ranks in 
and near Kabul under the shadow 
of our Government. 

A native chief-magistrate, Sar- 
dar Wali Muhammad Khan, a 
member of one of the great fam- 
ilies of Afghanistan, has been 
placed temporarily at the head of 
affairs, with Kazis, and all the usual 
subordinate officers to assist him. 
British interference has been re- 
duced toa minimum. Onur soldiers, 
both European and native, are to 
be seen at all hours of the day 
mingling freely with the sho 
keepers, or getting work done in 
the bazar; But no symptoms of 
disturbance or dissatisfaction ever 
show themselves. One of Sir F. 
Roberts’s first acts, after entering 
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Kabul last October, was to open in 
the heart of it a hospital and char- 
itable dispensary, where, under the 


~ eare of his own staff surgeon, medi- 


cine is supplied to all comers, and 
even more signal relief afforded both 
to men and women by means of 
surgical operations.** Curiously 
enough, this unpretending little 
asylum was one of the places which 
attracted the anger of the insur- 
gents, who gutted it of its con- 
tents during their short-lived inn- 
ings of the other day. Within a 
few hours after their dispersion, 
however, Dr. Owen made his wel- 
come appearance in his surgery 
again; and among his in-patients 
at this moment is a man with a 
severe gunshot-wound in the leg, 
received. while doing his worst 
against us during the investment of 
Sherpur. In the face of facts like 
these, and of many others equally 
patent to all who care to find out 
the truth, what will the “United 
Presbyterian Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh” say to their late “ unanimous 
resolution,” that a “memorial be 
transmitted to her Majesty, entreat- 
ing her to exercise her authority to 
put a stop to the atrocities which are 
being perpetrated in Afghanistan” ? 
This is not the first, or the second, 
time that similar bodies have lent 


‘themselves, under indecently thin 


pretences of zeal for the interests of 
Christianity, to the sheerest political 
partisanship; and if a return were 
forthcoming of the number of Radi- 
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cal candidates who have been foisted 
on the constituencies of Scotland 
during the last ten or twenty years, 
chiefly through the arts of Dissent- 
ing ministers, the country would 
perhaps be startled. To charac- 
terise in fitting terms such conduct 
on the part of ministers of religion 
would have been a task worthy of 
‘Maga’s’ hot youth, when Chris- 
topher’s crutch was in full play, and 
a terror to every knave and block- 
head in the kingdom. In these 
sober days, however, measured 
terms have to be used ; and all that 
need be said on so disagreeable a 
subject is, that if the lower strata of 
Presbyterian sectarianism, towards 
which would almost seem to keep 
settling down all that is bad in 
Presbyterianism itself, are thus to 
be made from time to time the hot- 
beds of anti-national agitation, then 
the sinking into utter contempt, 
throughout the British Islands at 
least, of an ecclesiastical system 
which in its day has been pro- 
ductive at once of so much good 
and so much evil for Scotland, must 
be considered as only a matter of 
time. So far from having formed 
the theatre of “atrocity,” or even 
of severity on any large or general 
scale, Afghanistan has been treated, 
ever since our army entered it in 
September last, with a consideration 
as rare in the face of provocation 
like ours as it may even have been 
suggestive of weakness or timidity 
on our part. Thus no pains have 











* About 10,000 patients, upwards of 4,000 of them women, have been treated by 
us in the Kabul dispensary since it was opened ; nearly 100 major and minor sur- 
gical operations having been performed during the same period, without counting 
eye cases, the number of which alone has been very great. 

Dr. Owen’s visits to private houses are also in much request. Ladies of the 
middle classes, such as the wives of bankers and merchants, receive him without 
reserve, and unveiled. So also do the younger female members of the highest 
families ; only the older ladies, strange to say, adhere to the custom of keeping 
the pardah, or curtain, between them and the doctor, even when he is feeling 
the pulse or inspecting the tongue. Numerous indications leave no room to 
doubt that Western medicine has been making important strides during the last 
few months towards populurising itself, and to some extent it may be hoped our- 
selves with it, among all classes at Kabul 
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ever been spared to convert into 
friends, by means of letters, pres- 
ents, and fine speeches, chiefs 
whom, if they had dared to oppose 
us, we could have destroyed in a 
moment. No sooner has an enemy 
been reluctantly knocked down by 
us than, as a rule, he has been 
picked up again, rubbed dry, and 
told never to mind; the whole 
course of our military operations 
reminding one of nothing so much 
indeed as of Professor Lister’s well- 
known method of performing his 
feats of surgery under showers of 
balmy and protective spray! At 
Kabul itself our hand has certainly 
been laid more heavily upon the 
country than on outlying provinces ; 
but this was necessitated at once 
by the exigencies of the military 
situation, and by certain peculiari- 
ties belonging to it in its political 
aspect. No sooner is an army com- 
pelled to take the field than self- 
protection inevitably becomes the 
supreme law; and considering our 
feelings when, for instance, a few 
troopers are swept away at a ford, 
surely a commander on whose every 
turn depends, humanly speaking, 
the safety of five or six thousand 
of our soldiers, as well as that of 
the whole empire, must be allowed 
a very wide latitude. Military 
action against a bloodthirsty and 
numerically formidable enemy can- 
not be regulated by canons belong- 
ing to conditions of which long- 
established order forms a feature ; 
and when two hostile parties stand 
scowling on one another, each with 
the hand upon the sword, the faster 
and more effectually the first blows 
are dealt, the sooner is a mutual 
understanding likely to be arrived 
at. In most, if not all, military 
enterprises of importance, when 
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measures of repression or preven- 
tion have had to be adopted on the 
spur of the moment, with perhaps 
an imperfect grasp of the circum- — 
stances of a critical and hourly 
changing situation, lines may, for 
a time, have been followed such 
as, when reviewed in the light of 
subsequent events, have not re- 
commended themselves to remote 
critics, but the responsibility for 
that has usually been adjudged to 
belong to those whose proceedings 
constituted the casus belli itself. 
Some apology would be due for the 
putting forward of truisms such as 
these, were it not for the attempts 
now being made by the Opposition 
to subvert the policy of her Majes- 
ty’s advisers, and obtain a few votes 
for their own favourites or leaders 
by means of attacks on the conduct 
of operations at Kabul. None of 
those who are playing the game 
referred to, whether noble dukes 
or Dissenting ministers, are in the 
smallest danger of taking their own 
war-cries for more than they are 
worth, or for a moment believing 
that British generals have been 
guilty of cruelty, or even of undue 
severity, in the conduct of their 
duty in Afghanistan. There are 
large bodies among our countrymen, 
however, who may easily be misled 
by the agitation which has been. 
got up on this subject; and it is 
therefore deeply to be regretted 
that men honest enough in all the 
relations of private life should have 
suffered party ambition to blind 
them to what is due to the states- 
men and soldiers who, during a 
period of exceptional danger and 
difficulty, have been doing so much 
to strengthen the foundations of 
the empire, and advance the power 
of England. 
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ELEANOUR: A TALE 


Exeanovur had passed the first 
flush of rampant, boisterous youth, 
being very nearly twenty - eight 
years of age; and as she wasneither 
a beauty nor a fortune, few people 
took the trouble to tell her that she 
did not look so much. 

A thoughtful expression, an easy 
figure, and a pair of fine eye:, con- 
stituted her chief outward claims to 
notice; but then she was a widow, 
and one who had also been a 
mother,—it was felt that they were 
quite sufficient for any purpose her 
life could now afford. 

She had a convenient income, 
good health, and a tolerably whole 
heart; since, although her marriage 
had undoubtedly been one of affec- 
tion, it had not perhaps yielded the 
entire fruition of happiness antici- 
pated. It had been entered into 
after a brief acquaintanceship, and 
under peculiar circumstances. The 
single child which had been born 
to her had died in infancy; and 
there had then been five vears of 
uninterrupted companionship with 
an amiable, ordinary young man, 
who attended to his profession 
diligently, took his recreations 
punctually, loved his wife sincerely, 
and ate his dinner heartily. His 
wishes had always been moderate, 
and his habits respectable,—since 
he had a comfortable home, and an 
excellent business, he asked no 
more ; his ambition did not extend 
beyond returning the hospitalities 
of his neighbours in style equal to 
theirs, and paying the bills after- 
wards without a groan. 

A groove which had suited him 
so well was, unfortunately, scarcely 
that which a youthful imagination 
had painted for Eleanour. Her 
tastes were different from, her mind 
was superior to, his ; her fancy was 


OF NON-PERFORMERS. 
warm; and of knowledge of the 
world she had none whatever. 

That would have taught her to 
be duly content with the comfort- 
able roof which sheltered her, with 
the modest luxury of her sur- 
roundings, with the dainties on her 
table, the carriage at her door,—to 
estimate these as far better things, 
far more solid, tangible benefits, 
than congeniality of taste and har- 
mony of purpose. As it was, she 
had just sense enough to keep her 
longing for such fripperies out of 
sight ; and to accept her lot without 
saying to any living creature that it 
had disappointed her. 

Nothing had been less dreamed 
of, less anticipated, than the early 
and sudden death which had left 
her, at twenty-five, a widow; and 
astonished and astray as she had 
then felt, it was not all at once that 
she could realize the absolute ter- 
mination of that episode in her 
history, which had seemed so fixed, 
so. immutable, and for which she 
had been so manifestly unfit. It 
had been still more of a shock than 
a sorrow. 

Time, however, did his work 
with marvellous rapidity. In spite 
of herself, the glow returned to 
Eleanour’s cheek, and light to 
her eye, almost too soon ; and in spite 
of the jealous guard maintained 
over the past, it might have been 
observed that, with the sense of 
grief and loss, other feelings had 
indubitably mingled. 

Eleanour could not pretend a 
part; but, luckily for her, one was 
not needed. 

No suspicions ever entered the 
breasts of the four pretty sisters 
over whom it was ordained that she 
should return to hold vice-maternal 
sway. Their mother had died 
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many years before; and on the re- 
turn of the widow to her early home 
at the expiration of her married 
life, she found Kate, aged twenty- 
one, Julia twenty, Puss and Dot 
respectively seventeen and fifteen, 
all inclined to look upon her in the 
light of a parent, obey her edicts 
without hesitation, and regard her 
with an affection in which respect 
was largely mingled. 

The emancipation of the younger 
two from school-room bondage, and 
the advancement of the elder ones 
to maturer years, made no differ- 
ence in the position thus at first 
established. Eleanour was guide, 
guardian, counsellor,—and to their 
father they were not one half so 
submissive. 

Mr. Crichton did not, indeed,exact 
submission. He was an indulgent, 
easy-going man, who, although he 
had not opposed his eldest daugh- 
ter’s choice, had been afterwards as 
well pleased as decency would per- 
mit, that the union should be dis- 
solved by death, and that he should 
hear no more about it. 

His son had made a far more 
suitable match,—and Alexander 
had two fine boys. That was of im- 

ortance. He had but one son; and 
if Alexander had thrown himself 
away or had been childless, it 
would have been a terrible business. 
But Eleanour was only one of the 
girls; and as matters had turned 
out, no great harm had been done. 

He had now all his family about 
him again, and he liked that. He 
could walk over to Alexander’s— 
it was but two miles—sit for half 
an hour, pursue his way, and be 
home in time for dinner, with the 
agreeable feeling that he had done 
his duty, and that it had scarcely 
cost him an effort. 

When the boys were old enough, 
he would send them to school at 
his own expense: until then he 


could supply them with barley- 
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sugar drops ; and even if he were 
obliged to lay down his newspaper 
now and then of a morning to listen 
to some little clamourer who. had 
toddled to his knee, he found him- 
self able to do it with a tolerably 
good grace. In short, he was a 
mildly selfish nonentity, who, as 
long as nobody interfered with him, 
interfered with nobody, and whom 
only the solid annoyance of an ill- 
cooked dinner, or a hopelessly bad 
day, caused to let it be seen that 
he was not the entirely good-tem- 
pered man he was generally given 
out to be. 

This happening only occasionally, 
however, the harmony which} pre- 
vailed in the family circle was but 
seldom ruffled. 

The younger sisters grew prettier, 
gayer, more blooming and buoyant, 
year by year ; the eldest tended the 
flock, exulted in them, and domi- 
neered over them;—within three 
years of her return, and when she 
was, as we have said, about twenty- 
eight years old, her monarchy was 
absolute. 

“What would they do without 
her?” cried Cecil, Alexander’s 
blithe busy young wife. “She is 
mother and more to those girls. 
Without Eleanour they would be 
lost.” 

It was time, however, that some 
of the fair maids, who were reall 
now in the prime of their youth 
and beauty, should take flight from 
the paternal nest, and be the orna- 
ments of other spheres. 

“Dot is growing very 
said Cecil one day to E 
apart. 

“Very pretty.” 

“She looks nearly as old as 
Kate.” 

“ Quite.” 

“Tt is rather awkward all four of 
them being out,” very softly. 

“Ye—es.” 

“T—I expected, Eleanour, did 
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eanour, 
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not you? that—all—the elder ones 
would not have been at home— 
when Puss and Dot grew up.” 

On which followed a solemn 
maternal conclave, sacred and secret, 
but not without results, as we shall 
see. Cecil’s cheeks were burning 
when it came to an end at last, and 
she could scarce forbear dancing 
along the road as she ran home to 
her chicks. Eleanour had smiled 
on her suggestion. 

Eleanour’s smile had seemed at 
once to stamp it with authority ; for 
the brother’s wife was to the full 
as much impressed with belief in 
the awful majesty of our dark- 
haired autocrat, as were any of the 
party ; she had felt that if she could 
venture to whisper to Eleanour the 
dear delightful idea which had 
come into her head, and if Eleanour 
would only approve, it might actu- 
ally come to mean something. What 
the idea was will soon appear. It 
was not many days after, ere she 
flew into the morning-room, where 
all were assembled, and panted 
forth, regardless of their presence— 

“Oh, Nelly dear, he is really 
coming !” 

Eleanour frowned. The youn 
ones would be cidlighianell, and 
this was strong meat for men, not 
milk for babes. Her quiet “ Who is 
coming ?” carried warning in its tone. 

Nor was Cecil’s “ Oh, my brother,” 
followed by “ You know I told you, 
Nelly,” without its due apology. 

1 Your brother Anthony. Yes, 
I know, of course.” Circumspec- 
tion being thus restored, she could 
now without fear, show interest and 
cordiality. “You must be pleased, 
indeed, Cecil. How long is it since 
you have met?” 

“Since before we were married 
—before we were even engaged, 
Eleanour! Think of that! Alex- 
ander has never seen Anthony— 
never once.” 

“And he is coming home for 
good?” 
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ood. He is on his 
way now, and he is to live at 
Blatchworth. It is Blatchworth 
that has brought him: we should 
never have seen his dear face for 
ears and years, I daresay, if he 
ad had no home to come to; but 
now that Blatchworth is his,—ah! 
poor John !” 

But John had been only a cousin, 
and Anthony was a brother: it was 
hardly in human nature not to view 
John’s death through some of the 
light of Anthony’s recall. If John 
had lived, then might Anthon 
have been as good as dead, for all 
they ever saw of him,—and a 
at last have actually come to his 
end, in those horrid places over 
the seas, uncared for, cut off from 
all. She found it difficult even 
“Ah! poor 


“ Yes—for 


John !’ 

It may be that her transports 
were rather too often repeated ; it 
is possible that she did harp upon 
the subject somewhat; for certain] 
her husband, who had at first been 
pleased and interested even to as 
great an extent as she could wish, 

ew taciturn. 

“ Of course I am glad, my dear,” 
he was at length driven to affirm 
with unnecessary emphasis; “ but 
you make—hum—so very sure of 
it. You never let one hear of any- 
thing else. And how can you tell 
that a hundred things may not turn 
up to stop your brother ?” 

“Cruel man, to try to damp 
me!” 

“Tam not damping you, as you 
call it,—only preventing your bein 
overmuch vexed and “sisatone | 
if anything should happen. And 
lots of things might happen, you 
know, if you would only allow your- 
self to take them into account. An- 
thony is an uncertain fellow o 

“That he is not!” 

“ And would never dream of put- 
ting himself about, I should say, 
in order to be here to a set time, 
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Suppose the weather is disagreeable 
—it has been abominably squally 
lately—ten to one he would wait 
till it was more settled. Or he 
may take a fancy for a peep at the 
seat of war by the way. It is a 
mistake to reckon on a man who 
has no ties.” 

“ Ah, but he has ties ? He has me 
and Oliver.” 

“ Brothers and sisters don’t go 
for much.” 

“ He has Blatchworth.” 

“That is more to the purpose; 
Blatchworth will draw him to 
Blatchworth, undoubtedly. But 

. Blatchworth being a thing, not a 
person—a thing without feeling or 
expectation, incapable of hurling 
reproaches—it can very well wait. 
Blatchworth can hardly be called 
a tie.” 

“You want him to form a tie?” 
quickly. “ Ask him here.” 

“Form a tie! Ask him here!” 
He must have been marvellously 
obtuse, for it is certain the idea fell 
on him like a thunderclap. 

“Of course I am thinking of 
your sisters, dear.” She was laugh- 
ing and blushing now, delighted to 
be able to say out at last, what had 
been burning in her bosom unsus- 
pected before. “ Why, Alexander, 
where have your wits been not to 
find me out till now? Listen, then: 
he must admire their fair hair and 
blue eyes, and surely one of them 
will be compliant enough to be 


fascinated by his beauté du diable. 
Don’t you think so! Don’t you 
see now ‘likely it is! Oh,” cried 


Cecil, clasping her hands, “ indeed 
I have set my heart upon it!” 

The ice thus broken, it was im- 
possible for the warm-hearted crea- 
ture not to recur to the matter with 
fervour and frequency. True, it 
was no longer the mere arrival of 
her brother which filled her imag- 
ination ; it was his future, the life 
which lay before him. Since her 
husband was now in the secret, 
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there was no further occasion for 
the reticence which had at first 
embittered her exultation; there 
was no need to stop short and turn 
away when her fancy grew too 
busy for prudence. Accordingly, 
even such brief respites were not 
at last accorded him; and to con- 
fess the truth, from being sick of 
the subject, he grew sore on it. 

“We must have him here at 
once,” she would say, a dozen times 
of a morning. 

“That depends on whether he 
will come,” said Alexander, at 
length. 

“What day did he write on last? 
Was it the 2d or the 3d ?” 

“T don’t know,” shortly. 

“ Nor care,” pouting. 

“Well, no. I don’t care partic- 
ularly,” confessed the unfortunate 
husband, driven to say it at last. 
“ A fellow can’t be expected to care 
about that sort of thing. Tell me 
when he is to be here, and I'll do 
whatever you want,—that is to say, 
T'll”—great effort of hospitality— 
“T meet him myself with the dog- 
cart.” 

He had done his part, he thought, 
in coming to this conclusion. He 
was not, as may be seen, keen to 
know to an hour when his brother- 
in-law might be expected to land 
on English soil; but if Cecil man- 
aged the rest, he would meet him 
with the dogcart presently. He 
did not enjoy the idea. By this 
time he was haunted perpetually 
by the apprehension of being taken 
by storm some fine day, obliged to 
muster a brotherly welcome, and in- 
stall in his guest-chamber a traveller 
who would be in no further hurry to 
move on, and who, whilst reaiding 
under his roof, would be caressed, 
féted, listened to, and marvelled at 
all day long. It was not an agree- 
able picture; since, if a man likes 
anything, he likes to be cock of his 
own dunghill; and nothing is less 
to his mind than to see another 
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cock—having no such agreeable 
and salubrious domain pertaining 
to him,—made free to strut and 
bow thereon, to the extinguish- 
ment of the real sultan, and the 
delight of all the silly hens about 
the place. 

Alexander was not a bad fellow 
by any means, but he was very dry 
on the subject at last. 

“T don’t think you are quite 
kind to poor Anthony,” said Cecil 
one day, and there was an ominous 
tremble in her voice. “To be sure, 
his coming cannot be the same to 

ou that it is to me and Oliver, 
ut still i 

Poor man, driven to bay, what 
could he do? Swear it was the 
same? Not quite; but still he had 
to say something ; to put forth some 
little suitable warmth; and at the 
same time try to kindle a corre- 
sponding glow within his breast. 
The attempt was honest; he ex- 
claimed inwardly that it was only 
Cecil’s exaggeration of joy which 
had caused him to be backward,— 
he could not even to himself allow 
that he was jealous of the impres- 
sion likely to be produced; that 
he foresaw himself overlooked, cast 
into the shade, by the all-engross- 
ing new-comer ; and that, in addi- 
tion, he did not care to have the even 
tenor of his life broken in upon; 
to be forced to think about people 
and scenes differing from those to 
which he was accustomed. 

Since the invasion—he had now 
come to look upon it as an invasion 
—was unavoidable, and since to be 
behindhand in complaisance would 
only be adding to it a disagreeable, 
without any other, effect, he made 
an effort to conquer his internal 
repugnance to the idea. He wrote 
to his brother-in-law. To show 
himself obliging, he had even to 
carry the letter to the post; and 
then to walk on to convey the 
news of Mr. Delamere’s having 
landed, to the party at the Castle. 














Cecil was satisfied, and he was 
praised and thanked on his return. 

“And you said that we had 
asked them both, Alexander ?” 

“ Both ?” 

“You told me to write Oliver 
too.” 

“ Did I?” 

“Indeed you did; and that was 
why I wrote to him. You must 
have known that was why I wrote 
to him? What else did you think? 
Really, dear Alexander, you are 
very tiresome——” almost crying. 

“Well, well, it is all right, my 
love. Ask your brothers whenever 
you choose. I don’t believe Oliver 
will come; the regiment is in coun- 
try quarters, and lots of fellows will 
want leave as well as he at this 
time. You could not have fixed 
on a worse: he will never come; 
he is not the least likely to think 
of it——.” 

“ But it was you who told me to 
write |” 

It was true; he had told her; 
goaded thereto by a yearning for 
some comrade ing the affliction 
about to befall him,—some one who 
would be as averse as he to long- 
winded narratives preluded by, 
“When I was in such and such a 

lace,”—some man, in short. But 
he had not imagined the suggestion 
acted upon ; and on second thoughts 
had cancelled it in his own mind. 
There was nothing now for it but 
to acquiesce, and put up with the 
probable addition of another good 
shot on his moor, and another 
handsome gallant at his table. He 
was not himself good - looking, 
neither was he first-rate as a 
sportsman; therefore it may be 
imagined how he relished the pros- 
pect. Oliver Delamere he knew, 
and on the whole he did not dislike 
him,—they got on fairly well to- 
gether,—and if he could have ex- 
changed Anthony for Oliver, he 
would have been glad to do so; but 
somehow, when he came to think 
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of it, he was not quite sure that he 
wished for both, 

Anthony, he dreaded; Anthony, 
he feared, would bother him, would 
annoy him, overshadow him; and 
a third person to have shared his 
neage and his ignominy, might 

ave been a consolation. but 
Oliver: ? He shook his head. 

And then there was another 
walk to be taken to the Castle, to 
announce that the young men had 
been heard -from; that they had 
severally accepted their invita- 
tions; and that they would arrive 
within the week. 

The reception of the news was 
exactly what he had expected it 
would be. It was no vexation 
naturally to people who had noth- 
ing to do with it. His father 
thought it a proper attention to 
Cecil’s relations that they should 
be asked to Crichton at the only 
time of year when it was a favour 
to be invited to a Highland moor ; 
and the girls—who, Alexander told 
himself, would have disliked noth- 
ing more than to have had tiresome 
or uncongenial companions saddled 
upon them,—were well enough 
pleased that such a misfortune 
should happen to him. They 
plied him with gay questions. 

Oliver had always been a favour- 
ite, as a lively young scamp with 
every attraction in the world but a 
full purse is sure to be with a set 
of girls ; but though he was referred 
to with interest, curiosity was re- 
served for Anthony. They would 
be so glad to see Oliver again, and— 
was Anthony sureto come? Oliver 
was so nice, and so merry, and sang 
so well, and danced so well, and— 
was Anthony like him? Even the 
black-robed Eleanour left her book 
and her corner to join in the cross- 
pte put her arm round 

ulia’s neck, and looked affection- 
ately at Kate. - It was too bad; 
he hoped to goodness that nothing 
would come of it; and felt almost 











savage at the extreme probability 
of his hopes being in vain. 

There they were; four pretty, 
lively, well-born, and fairly well 
endowed damsels; and what heart 
not already secured, could be ex- 
pected to be proof against so fair 
a battery? On one side the chest- 
nut curls and chiselled brow of 
Kate, and on the other the spark- 
ling smile and rose-bud bloom of 
Julia. Even the less remarkable 
younger ones were full of subtle 
charms and youthful vigour. He 
actually laughed at last, the situ- 
ation grew so desperate;—then a 
good thought struck him. 

“ Eleanour,” he said, aside ; “ you 
see I have got to have these fel- 
lows. It is a pity, but I cannot 
help it.” 

“Why a pity ?” 

“On account of the girls, I mean.” 

“Oh, on account of the girls ?” 

“These men will be over here 
whenever they can, and I can do 
nothing to prevent it. The nea | 
is execrable,—they will soon fin 
that out; and then they will want 
‘metal more attractive.’ Cecil will 
encourage them, naturally ; but you 
must do what you can on the other 
side. Don’t let the girls go any- 
where without you. I hate phil- 
andering.” 

He did not reflect that he, as well 
as the sister he was speaking to, 
had philandered to some purpose, 
but felt relieved by having said so 
much. 

“ Now she will be on her guard,” 
he thought ; “ but still what a nuis- 
ance itis! I know nothing of this 
Anthony, except that he was sent out 
into the world to seek his fortune; 
and since he was never likely to 
find it, the fortune, like Mahomet’s 
mountain, comes to him. A pre- 
cious mess he will make of a fine 
ge , if he is the fellow I take 
im to be. And Cecil to talk about 
his beauté du diable !” 

He thought he could have stood 
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all the rest; but that beauté du 
diable rang in his ears, and filled 
his soul with disgust and appre- 
hension. 

Suspense, however, was not added 
to his woes. On the following Tues- 
day, the day before they were ex- 
pected, the brothers made their 
appearance, without summoning 
either himself or his dogeart, and 
with the simple apology that, as 
they had found they could come, 
they had. He came upon them 


accidentally in the hall as he was. 


passing through; they were hanging 
their hats on the stand; and instead 
of the block of luggage which had 
been an ugly vision before his 
mind’s eye from the first—instead 
of the straps and wraps, sticks and 
umbrellas, and vast iron-bound, sea- 
going chests, which had been a per- 
petual anticipation and irritation,— 
he beheld two medium-sized port- 
manteaus, and two equally moderate 
and modest-looking gun-cases. 

Even as he shook hands he was 
betrayed into an involuntary “Is 
that all ?” 

“ All? Well, yes,” said Anthony, 
looking about him. “Noll had a 
rug, but we lost it. Holloa! How 
are the infants ?”’ 

That introduction over, they 
strolled away for a smoke in the 
garden, and the whole affair of the 
meeting was over. 

Where was Cecil? Gone in quest 
of her husband, and he was left 
standing in the hall to collect him- 
self, having muttered some excuse 
for so doing. He must be alone 
for a single minute to review the 
ground he stood on. 

So this was Anthony—the An- 
thony than whom nothing and no 
one else had been talked about for 
the last month,—whose likings and 
dislikings, whims, fancies, and boy- 
ish frolics, had been recounted over 
and over,—whose prospects and 
future life had been expatiated on, 
—till he was inclined to curse his 





very name. This was the hero for 
whom nothing, in his doting sister’s 
opinion, was good enough; and 
who, he had foreseen all along, 
would begin at once to make him- 
self at home and disagreeable. 

At home he certainly did appear 
to be; but he had not so far been 
offensive. As for the beauté du 
diable, as soon as he recollected 
it, Cecil was hunted all over the 
house to hear that her brother was 
only a great coarse-looking back- 
woodsman. 

She had been dreaming, or hoax- 
ing him, about Anthony’s appear- 
ance. Oliver, to be sure, was well 
enough; he supposed some people 
would call him good-looking ; but 
the other was not even passable. 
The most that could be said of him, 
—and that was something, consider- 
ing the life he had led,—was that 
he did look a gentleman, albeit a 
plain and uncouth one. 

Plain? Cecil fired at the word. 
Plain? She did not know what he 
meant. She had never promised 
him a common, everyday, pretty 
face; if he had expected a pink 
and white complexion and pencilled 
eyebrows, it was not her fault. 
Anthony’s appearance was all that 
she wanted for her part; and she 
must beg to tell him that no woman 
liked dolly-faced men. Anthony’s 
dark locks and swarthy sunburnt 
brow would find admirers in plenty. 
If he was ugly, he was delightful. 
And so on, and so on, diverging to 
right and left of the argument, as 
Mrs. Cecil was apt to do. 

However, she was too happy to 
be quarrelsome. The dear boys! 
She followed their grey figures with 
her eye until they where lost to view; 
and before night she was crowned 
with full content; for she had as- 
sured herself that her only source 
of anxiety was groundless. The 
master of Blatchworth had still a 
heart to offer. 

He had actually arrived at her 
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door, hale, hearty, and disengaged ; 

and at the end of her solemn exhor- 
‘ tation on the duty of remaining so 
no longer, professed himself inclined 
to see it in the same light. 

And she had surely extended 
some of her sisterly cares to Noll? 
It was disgraceful if Noll did not 
turn into a Benedict, now that he 
had got that fifteen hundred pounds 
out of Aunt Maria. What could a 
fellow like Noll do with fifteen 
hundred pounds ? 

“For heaven’s sake, Cis,” cried 
the careful elder brother, “ get him 
a wife, or he'll go to the devil 
with it !” 

“ Hush, hush! you must not talk 
like that.” 

“] didn’t mean,” said Anthony, 
penitently. “I say, one gets into 
a rough way of talking, knocking 
about the world; don’t you mind, 
I’m going to stop it.” 

“And you are not going to knock 
about the world any more.” 

Then she bargained that they 
should go over with her to call at 
the Castle on the following day. 
Two days after, shooting would 
begin and hours would be changed, 
and who could say when the ac- 
quaintance might be made if not 
at once; but once seen, she trusted 
to the fair sisterhood acting as their 
own magnet in the future. Oh, 
what a time that short intervening 
two miles took to get over with 
such companions, and how hot and 
tired was weary Cecil at the end! 
That they started late, that they 
kept her waiting for three-quarters 
of an hour, was nothing; she was 
good-humouredly disposed to lay 
the blame on the change of toilet 
which a morning’s fishing rendered 
imperative; but why need they 
lounge, and saunter, and turn aside 
at every opportunity and finally 
sit down to rest by the way—the 
two great hulking fellows? It was 
but too obvious that they were 
being driven against their will— 
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that had it not been their first day, 
and there was no excuse handy, 
they would have evaded the expe- 
dition. Oliver scuds off after a 
rabbit, Anthony cheering him on; 
they investigate a well, they drink 
from a spring; finally both leave 
her to examine a blasted piece of 
rock half-way up the hill. 

At length, however, and by dint 
of patience and urgency combined, 
the entrance-gates are reached, and 
the toils of the journey are at an 
end. So she hopes fondly,—but 
stay a bit. 

“T say, Cis.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Anthony and I are just going 
down to the shore to see. about 
getting a fisherman for to-night. 
Anthony has never seen the sort 
of sea-fishing they have here. You 
go on, and we will overtake you.” 

“Overtake me! We are close 
at hand.” 

“Go in, then, and say we are 
coming.” 

And come they did,—after every 
one had gone out but Eleanour. 
The visit was a failure. After an 
hour’s waiting, Eleanour, not with- 
out some sense of outraged dignity, 
had sent her sisters away, and in- 
trenched herself in solitary state to 
receive the recusants. Her pretty 
goods should not remain for such 
tardy appreciation, should not have 
it supposed that the enforced civil- 
ity of any guests of Cecil’s—brothers 
or not—was grateful to them. She 
had the colour in her cheek and 
the sparkle in her eye when the 
drawing-room door opened at last; 
and her answer to Oliver’s hasty 
quest round the room, was a grim 
smile of satisfaction. 

For Oliver, now that he was ac- 
tually there, was alive to the merits 
of the situation; and he had, more- 
over, caught a view of an excellent 
croquet-lawn—the days of croquet 
were not yet ended—as he passed 
through the shrubbery; it was 
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enough to kindle desire. He was 
a renowned player, as he was 
everything else that was useful 
and captivating, and if he could 
have got Anthony even, for an 
antagonist, would have challenged 
him on the spot. 

But it appeared that Anthony 
had not only never played, he had 
actually never seen the game. 

This was insufferable. Oliver 

appealed to Eleanour, to Cecil, if it 
was not insufferable; and by dint of 
volubility, flattery, and persuasion, 
succeeded in disarming both, and 
inducing them to fix upon an early 
day for his brother’s initiation. 
They must make it to-morrow. 
Why should it not take place to- 
morrow? Even Cecil was surprised 
to see the man who had been so 
loath to come, so eager to return, 
not reflecting that it was in the 
assing moment the gay soldier 
fived, and that in the pursuit of 
pleasure he could even be industri- 
ous. It was chiefly to Anthony, 
indeed, that blame was due, and 
Anthony was at least consistent; 
he accepted the invitation, but he 
did nothing to extort it. 

However, the players kept him to 
his word. It is to be presumed 
that he tried to learn; that he did 
seriously incline his ear to the 
counsels of the wise; but he made 
a sad hash of. it, nevertheless. So 
much was taken for granted; so 
many points was he expected to 
bear in mind at once; and such a 
number of rules and regulations 
were dinned into his ear at the 
same time, that he must be par- 
doned for giving up the attempt, 
and retreating in mortification to 
the old-fashioned sun-dial among 
the bushes, where Eleanour was 
mounting guard. 

From this retreat he viewed the 
combatants with no very good will. 
They had speedily—and he fancied 
joyfully—rearranged sides; and he 
could tell by the general alacrity 









and expectation, the preparatory 
collecting of balls. and testing of 
hoops, the whole stir and bustle 
consequent on his departure, that 
a well-contested match was to be 
age He was no loss—indeed 
e must have been an intolerable 
drag. His going admitted another 
sister to play, and enabled all to let 
out their strength and show their 
skill. 

Altogether he was well out of it. 
Away went Oliver, carrying with 
him his partner Kate, from right 
to left, from centre to side, clearing 
the route of all opponents’ balls, 
and placing them delicately for 
future use, in the style of a master 
of the craft. It seemed as though 
he were to walk the course; but he 
slipped, missed an easy stroke, and 
in a trice the tables were turned. 

It was now his turn to be chased 
from hole to corner by an unsparing 
foe ; and to find himself and his fair 
partner lodged at extreme ends of 
the lawn, hopelessly disunited. So 
much for Julia, but Kate could play 
too. A lucky shot regained, as by 
magic, the lost position, and cleared 
the coast. Why should her slender 
fingers have trembled at that critical 
moment? Pure eagerness, not even 
anxiety, made them; she was not 
nervous by nature, and she was 
confident in herself, but she was 
excited, and the mallet turned her 
hand. If it had not touched, no 
mischief would have been done; 
but oh, woe betide the tiresome 
thing! it moved the ball, and made 
the abortive attempt count as a 
stroke. 

The adversaries shouted, and the 
striker stood still ; but Oliver rushed 
to the rescue. By turns appealing, 
quoting, arguing, he maintained his 
position till all had gathered round ; 
and the merry voices rose and fell 
by turns, interspersed with soft and 
pleasant laughter. rie 

So gay they seemed that “It is a 
nuisance to be out of it altogether,” 
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reflected the elder brother, morosely. 
“ Makes a fellow feel rather small.” 

Then he essayed to explain to 
Eleanour how it came to pass that 
he was so ignorant. “I have not 
been in this country for six years; 
and though I have heard of this, 
I never came across any people who 
played.” 

“You will find a rage for it every- 
where this summer.” 

“Oh, I shall play, I suppose; I 
shall get into it by-and-by. Are 
you a great hand ?” 

“1? Oh no,” said Eleanour, with 
a faint smile; “I know no more of 
it than you do.” 

Unexpected consolation ; he raised 
himself on his elbow to look into 
her face. “You don’t say so!” 

“T like to come here while they 
are playing, and listen to their 
voices, and have them all about 
me,” continued the elder sister, in 
her hen- motherly fashion, “it 
makes a pretty sight; and it is such 
good exercise for the girls, too.” 

“Meantime you read.” 

“Ves,” 

“May I look? Coleridge. That’s 
odd.” 

“Odd!” said Eleanour, warmly. 
“Odd, to read Coleridge !” 

“Odd that you should be read- 
ing the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ just 
when I was feeling myself to be 
like him.” 

“Oh 4 Indeed 2 

“Behindhand with the world. 
Not ‘in it,’ as they say on the turf. 
Rather a fool, you know.” 

“Because you cannot play cro- 
quet ?” 

“Pshaw!” said Anthony, short- 
ly. “You will find there are other 
things I cannot do besides that.” 

“ And do you really mind ?” 

“T am not sure if I do, or not, 
I hate the thing; but you see if 
all the rest are at it——.” She 
thought she understood, and was 
not ill-pleased. 

Naturally he did not enjoy being 
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left out in the cold; and she did her 
best to restore his self-complacency 
under the ordeal; and then at last 
Puss and Dot were tired of being 
umpires, and came to join the idlers, 
That did better, and they all went 
into the house shortly, and candles 
were brought, and there was music. 

It was evident that Oliver was 
destined to shine as much at the 
-y as on the lawn. Cecil, who 

ad enjoyed her croquet, being as 

good a player as any, now retreated 
to the sofa and the society of her 
father-in-law,—but Oliver was again 
in the front ranks of the performers. 
He had a sweet, rich voice, the very 
voice to go with Kate’s clear so- 
prano, and duets were chosen. 

“Awfully nice, is it not?’ said 
Anthony, presently; but somehow 
he did not look as though he found 
it so; he was frowning and silent, 
and the cheek which he rested 
against the soft cushion of his chair, 
was turned from the singers. 

“T say,” called his brother, pro- 
bably in obedience to a suggestion, 
“ Anthony, come and take a part.” 


“Take a part? No, thank you, 
I can’t.” 
Take a part indeed! He had 


never taken a part in his life! 
Talking of taking “a part” as coolly 
as though it were taking a header 
or a fence! 

He laughed, but his laughter was 
rather unmirthful; and there was a 
momentary silence. 

“It is a pity,” said Cecil to her- 
self; “but, to be sure, he can listen ; 
—and really one can enjoy and ad- 
mire, too, a great deal better when 
one has nothing else to do, than 
when one has one’s own business to 
attend to. Kate is in capital voice ; 
and they are all four looking their 
best.”’ 

“Ts it not delightful, Anthony ?” 

“Oh, delightful !” 

“Don’t you like being sung 
to?” 

“ Awfully.” 
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But why, if he did, did he rise 
the next minute, and throw himself 
half out of the open window beside 
which Eleanour sat, just behind a 
silver streak of moonlight? He 
was not thinking that he liked 
being sung to. I fancy his medi- 
tations were rather of this sort: 
“ What an ass a fellow makes of 
himself when he can’t do anything 
to help off an evening! If it is to 
be always like this when I go any- 
where, I had better stay at home. 
This girl, this widow, is laughing 
at me in her sleeve, I suppose. 
My ill-luck has sent me her way 
again. I did not see her till it was 
too late.” 

He was surprised that she did 
not address him; that he was let 
alone to choose his own entertain- 
ment ; and by-and-by he could even 
feel inclined to enjoy the beauties of 
the scene without. A full moon 
was reflected in the still water of 
the bay ; was lighting up the innu- 
merable herring-boats, whose brown 
sails were stretched motionless to 
dry ; and was every now and then 
shedding its beams upon a rocky 
promontory or islet, which would 
for the moment stand out from the 
darkness of the land shadow, and 
become the central glory of the 
picture. 

It was beautiful, it was delight- 
ful. He bethought himself of other 
such scenes he had witnessed,—of 
nights beneath the starry skies of 
Egypt, or amid the gorgeous forests 
of Cashmere,—of the peace of great 
wildernesses, and the solemn still- 
ness of mid-ocean. In a pause of 
his reverie came the clash of a 
chorus from within,—and it sound- 
ed a discord intolerable. 

Involuntarily he turned to frown ; 
so did Eleanour ; and their eyes met. 
“Jove, she has a fine pair!” cried 
Anthony, to himself. But as she 
was star-gazing also, they did not 
interrupt each other—they did not 
even exchange a passing comment, 








By-and-by, however, Cecil took 
her naughty boy to task. “You 
might at least have paid the girls 
the compliment of thanking them, 
though you would not listen, my 
dear brother.” 

“What should I thank them 
for?” 

“Their singing, of course ?” 

“ They did not sing to please me; 
—and I would very much rather 
they had not sung at all. It spoilt 
my evening.” 

“What did you want to do?” 

“ Nothing,—watch the moon.” 

_“T saw you; but that is Elean- 
our’s prerogative, poor dear. She 
won't be grateful to you for dis- 
turbing her.” 

“T did not disturb her;— and 
she did not disturb me.” 

“No; you appeared to hold no 
communication. But still, I do 
assure you, she would prefer your 
going off wjth the others.” 

“ But if the others go off without 
me ?” 

“Oh, now,” thought she, “I 
understand.” But she must really 
find out something that he could do 
—that he could like to do. Even 
of shooting he owned that he could 
have enough, and so far well; but 
it was absurd that he should be 
absolutely unable to take part in 
anything else. 

Oliver was so clever, so handy, 
such a favorite, that it was really 
almost a pity that he should have 
no Blatchworth to make it possible 
for him to become a favourite to 
any purpose. He would, to be sure, 
have been puzzled which fair one to 
besiege, such was his devotion to 
all ; Kate sang his songs, Julia 
used his pencils, Puss wore his 
cricket-ribbon, and Dot played with 
his mallet: but that difficulty could 
have been overcome; and for a pen- 
niless younger son who could do no 
more, he was certainly right to mete 
out his attentions with such admir- 


able impartiality. Why with half 
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his susceptibility, was he not An- 
thony; or why could Anthony not 
catch a spark from the flame? So 
cold, or so cautious, which was it? 

“Quite anti- matrimonial, any- 
way,” said Alexander, rubbing his 
hands in the plenitude of his satis- 
faction. “Your plans have come 
to nought, Cecil; and since it is so, 
I may say, I suppose, that I for 
one am not sorry. Not but what I 
like your brother. He is a queer 
fellow, and no trouble at all in a 
house; but I should not have cared 
for people to have had the chance 
of saying we had had him here in 
order to knock up a match.” 

He had thought of this too late. 
Had it occurred to him sooner it 
would, he now reflected, have been 
an unanswerable reason for exclud- 
ing Anthony from Crichton. How- 
ever, it was as well perhaps, after 
all, that the thing should have been 
got over. Cecil would have given 
him no peace; and, as matters had 
turned out, he was not sorry on the 
whole that she should be quieted 
so effectually. Nothing but this 
brother’s presence and indifference 
would have knocked her care for 
his welfare on the head; but now she 
would perhaps see that he might be 
trusted to look after it for himself. 

Neither did his guests annoy 
him. The rattle of Oliver was 
harmless; and, so far from An- 
thony’s engrossing the conversa- 
tion, he needed to be drawn out 
to make him talk. 

“ Eleanour is the only one who 
can do it,” continued Alexander, 
having remarked on this to his 
wife. “He shirks the others, I 
think. He is over there now,”— 
it was in the afternoon, — “and 
they are all four gone off riding 
with Noll.” 

“ Where is he, then ?”’ 

“Reading to Eleanour under a 
tree.” 

“Reading to Eleanour,” 
Cecil, laughing. 


said 


“Well it is a 
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good thing he has Eleanour to read 
to. The girls would not listen to 
that sort of thing for a moment. 
And what was he reading ?” 

“Oh, by George, you don’t ex- 
pect me to tell you that ?” 

“ Did you not go to them ?” 

“Not L I walked past, and 
they never saw me. I was right 
under their noses.” 

“They would think you very 
rude, I am afraid.” 

“ Nonsense! How could they 
think me rude when I ‘tell you 
they never saw me? Now, come 
out yourself; you and I won’t waste 
so fine a day reading under trees, 
anyway.” 

Anthony had explained it all 
satisfactorily on his first appear- 
ance at the Castle. He never rode 
when he could walk; he had 
walked over to keep his brother 
company; and now, might he stay? 

“Yes, I got him here,” added 
Oliver, triumphantly; “but he is 
too lazy to go back. Pray be 
merciful, and don’t turn him from 
the door.” 

It was quite a good thing that 
Eleanour was at home, for now they 
felt no difficulty about all the other 
sisters going for the ride; and all 
four were equipped and waiting, 
never having dreamed of Anthony’s 
paying a visit that day. 

Eleanour was going to sit under 
the oaks. He thought she would; 
he knew it was her favourite seat; 
and if he would not be in her way, 
if he would not disturb her, he had 
something in his pocket, he was 
very anxious to—to——. He was 
awfully ashamed of himself; he 
was afraid it would only bore her. 
She thought she was never to find 
out what was the meaning of such 
stammering and blushes. 

At last, however, all was plain. 
A packet was produced, and it 
appeared that it contained an orig- 
inal manuscript; something he had 
once written, scarcely with a view 
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to publication, more as a vent for 
his own ideas on the subject, than 
for any other purpose. Still he 
yearned for an opinion on its merits, 
and hers was the first he had ever 
been able to make up his mind to 
seek. 

She could not but be flattered, 
interested, eager, now that she 
understood the honour bestowed 
on her. What would it prove? 
Would it be good? Would it be 
worthy her praise? Would it be 
worthy of more than hers? 

All alacrity and expectation, she 
gave her assent, and threw her- 
self on the turf to listen. How 
now? Where is flown the austere 
stately Eleanour, whose measured 
tread appals the timid stranger, 
and whose calm serenity rebukes 
the frivolous? The abandon of 
the movement, the flash of her 
eye, have transfigured Anthony’s 
auditor; and none of this is lost 
on him. He finds in the moment 
a wondrous fascination. He expe- 
riences a strange charm in making 
this companion the first recipient 
of his hidden delights. They have 
solaced him in his rough hut on 
the prairies, and accompanied him 
to his hammock on the broad ocean ; 
escaped perils by sea and land; but 
never been submitted to mortal eye 
or ear, till now. 

Of all people in the world, he is 
the least likely to be suspected of 
such pursuits. Why, he cannot 
even act a charade, or bellow a 
chorus? Why, Oliver has done 
more than one neat little thing for 
the papers, and it was he who was 
chosen to send up that capital 
account of the football - match, 
which was thought so well done, 
you remember? Cecil sent for six 
copies; and the housemaids were 
not allowed to have them till after 
they had lain for months on her 
boudoir shelf. But no one would 
ever ask Anthony to indite even an 
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advertisement. His letters are 
nothing, and he doesn’t tell you 
things,—even Alexander is forced 
to admit that he never knew a 
fellow so free from travellers’ tales, 
—so that though Eleanour was not 
surprised that he could, she was 
amazed that he should, write. 
And had it been possible, he would 
now almost have drawn back from 
the plunge, though standing on the 
brink. Even with this long, lazy 
afternoon before him, every barrier 
withdrawn, and Eleanour by his side, 
he hums and haws and hesitates. 

“Now do go on.” She has to 
implore at length. 

“Shall I really ?” 

“Yes, really. I am waiting.” 

“You must not be hard on me.” 

“T shall be, if I get the chance.” 

“Oh, if that is the case,” says 
Anthony, joyously, “I don’t mind, 
I am prepared to endure. If you 
will only be sincere——.” 

“Sincere!” cried Eleanour, 
“You shall see.” She was quite out 
of herself in the excitement, quite 
vexed at the delay. “Upon my 
word,” thought he, “this is uncom- 
monly nice.” 

And it proved nicer still, as the 
time went on. The girls were 
astonished to find the pair still 
under their leafy canopy on their 
return; albeit the sun was sinking 
fast on the western horizon. 

“What did you do with him, 
Eleanour ?” 

“T did nothing. He read to 
me.” 

“Oh, reading,” said Kate, com- 
passionately. “Rather stupid on a 
day like this. We have had such 
a ride! I like Anthony very well, 
but it is a pity he has not more 
spirit; now, he missed a great deal 
by not being with us, you know.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Eleanour, smil- 
ing, “he did not think so. Give 
him credit for knowing his own 
mind, at least.” 
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“But I never can get him to say 
he cares about anything.” 

“ He does not care for the things 
that you do.” 

“Ts he not hard to get on with ?” 

“Not at all. I never met with 
any one so easy.” 

“Well,” said Puss, plaintively, 
“he never takes any notice at 
all of me. On Sunday I said 
something to him, and he just 
rushed past to get on to Eleanour, 
and walked off with her as hard 
as he could go. It seems as if 
all he cared for was to get out of 
the way of us girls.” 

“And then he hangs on to poor 
old Nell!” said Dot. 

They quite pitied her; especially 
when it came out that she had had 
no walk, and no visitors, and no 
interruption of any kind; and that 
it was only their own reappearance 
which had broken up her ¢éte-d-téte 
with the formidable bore. 

But he went home triumphant. 
He had seen his hearer aroused, 
attentive, captious, and subdued by 
turns. He had seen her fine eyes 
shining through involuntary tears, 
and had felt the pressure of her 
‘hand on his arm, and had heard 
her voice sending him forth to 
conquer. 

It had all been infinitely more 
than he had dared to hope for. 
Ah, if others were to think as she 
did! The lust of fame took hold 
upon him, and he trembled lest 
so newly found a delight should 
vanish into thin air, should prove 
but a passing dream. He must 
make it surer, firmer. He must 
have more certain grounds for his 
elation. 

Accordingly he was all impati- 
ence for raw | another afternoon; 
and one coming soon after, bright 
enough to tempt the riders forth 
again, he hurried over. Alas! 
the day was too hot. In vain he 
hinted at exhilarating motion and 
mountain breezes; the idea did not 
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In short, there was 
What 


find favour. 
something new going on. 
was it? Acrostics. 

And Oliver had taken prizes at 
acrostics—think of that! All the 
party had their heads together 
over the paper which had just come 
in; and Eleanour was absent from 
the room. Poor Anthony, he 
stood apart in silent disappoint- 
ment; and when she did appear it 
was to be taxed sharply,‘ Do you un- 
derstand what these things mean?” 

“ Not much?” 

“Do you like them?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Did you ever find out one?” 

“ Never.” 

The others, busy with their pen- 
cils and dictionaries, did not see the 
smile which chased away the cloud 
at this confession ; and perhaps it 
was as well. One day he said to 
her, referring to the gay-coloured 
group collected round his brother 
—Oliver was showing them a new 
way of eating melons—“ A pretty 
mixture of colour that, taken as 
a whole; but, to my mind, any 
woman who can, should always 
wear black.” 

Of course she was pleased,—it 
was impossible to disassociate the 
words from the look with which 
they were accompanied,—and Elea- 
nour was but human. She heard 
the rest of the reading on the same 
day—there being nothing to prevent 
her doing so. The young ones were 
presently shouting over their game, 
and made such a noise that it was 
the most natural thing in the world 
for the sober-minded to retreat out 
of hearing; and then it was too hot 
to go en but under the oaks, 
where there was always the salt 
smell of the sea, even if there were 
no breeze to fan the branches. 

At five o’clock only, they were 
hunted out, the precious document 
being then well out of sight; and 
no one thought of asking how their 
afternoon had been spent. Anthony 
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said it was time to go home, but 
did not go; and finally they stayed 
till it was dusk; and could hardly 
then be got away. 

“But nothing has come of it,” 
sighed Cecil, giving up at length 
the ghost of hope. She had watched, 
and hinted, and kept away when 
not wanted, and stepped forward 
when the breach needed filling up, 
and done everything that fond and 
valorous champion could do to 
bring about an understanding,—but 
with no result. Nothing, she was 
fain to confess, had come of it; and 
nothing was likely to come of it. 

The provoking part was, that the 
persons chiefly concerned seemed 
one and all most excellently satis- 
fied; even Eleanour, her own dear 
sensible Eleanour, who might have 
been reckoned on to see the pity of 
it,—even she let fall not a syllable 
of dejection. 

It had been Cecil’s original scheme 
certainly ; but Eleanour had pledged 
her participation in it by that smile, 
and now a look of sympathy would 
not have been amiss. For it, how- 
ever, she watched in vain. 

On the charade night, the night 
on which Oliver in all his glory 
was bustling from one to another— 
directing, advising, rehearsing, and 
draping—Anthony was both blind 
and stupid. Absent, too; he could 
not be brought to see any beauty 
in the show, or any merits in the 
speeches. Mary and Honoria Stu- 


art, who preferred tableaux, and 


who suggested that since Mr. Dela- 
mere disliked acting he might per- 
haps be induced to make one of a 
picture group, met with a cold rebuff. 
A mule could not have been more 
stubborn, until they got Eleanour 
to ask him as a favour; and then he 
obeyed, but was so evidently out of 
temper, that they wished he had 
been let alone. 

The whole came to a speedy end, 
and dancing took its place. Neither 
would he dance; but that had been 


understood before; it surprised no 
one, when he was missed from the 
room, to find him out upon the ter- 
race, with a dark slender figure by 
his side. 

But why did Eleanour stand so 
long at her little window that 
night, listening to the chatter of the 
sea-birds, and watching the solemn 
flowing in of the dark tide below? 
Why did she sob and sigh, and 
wring her hands, as though her 
heart would break ? and throw from 
her, and anon catch to her bosom, a 
spray of starry jessamine, such as 
might have hung from the boughs 
on the terrace beneath? It cannot 
be that Anthony had anything to 
do with it? It is true that he 
sought her there, and that his first 
words stabbed her to the heart, and 
his second drove the breath from 
herlips. It is true that she turned 
from him, answering she knew not 
what, conscious only of one wild 
desire to fly and never see his face 


in. 

They have been much together 
of late; but if they do talk, talk, 
by the hour, whilst the others are 
frolicking, surely it is only because 
sheer inability to join in all that goes 
on excludes them from the circle? 

The others left them behind,—he 
because he had never learned, she 
because ,she had renounced their 
amusements; they cannot podsibly 
now take part in them. And so he 
found his way to her. He does not 
now allow her to pursue her studies 
uninterrupted, but prates and proses 
all the time; and has so much to 
say, and says it so well, that Alex- 
ander would stare if he could see. 
Oliver, even if he so desired, is in 
far too great request for him to ob- 
tain leave to retire into the shade. 
He trims the flower-glasses if there 
is nothing else for him to do; his 
accomplishments are so varied and 
so numerous, that nothing comes 
ainiss to him. 


On the whole, regarded as a 
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month of pleasure, as a visit taken 
merely pour passer le temps, the 
brothers’ stay has gone off well 
enough for all concerned, although 
from the fortnight which had first 
been named for its duration, it has 
lengthened out to double the time. 
Alexander does not complain; he 
is philosopher enough to feel that 
he does not even care much about 
it; that he is indifferent as to whe- 
ther they go or stay, by this time. 
When at last a day is definitely 
fixed, he is able to say heartily, 
“ Are you really obliged to go ?” 

And since they were, at least 
Oliver was, and insisted on carry- 
ing Anthony off with him,—more 
could yet be added, “ Next time I 
hope you will have better luck !” 

For the sport, as we have said, 
was bad, early rains having spoilt 
the hatching season ; and perhaps to 
this cause may be attributed the 
young men being seen so frequently 
in the Castle shrubbery. Be that 
as it might, they bore the depriva- 
tion bravely ; and so high did they 
stand at last in their brother-in-law’s 
good graces, that he was fain to 
confess to himself that he would 
not, after all, have objected to seeing 
one of his pretty sisters mistress of 
Blatchworth,—now that there ap- 
peared no chance of such a thing’s 
coming to pass. 

It *is just possible that he was a 
little nettled to find it was out of 
the question. He was not very an- 
xious to have Mary and Honoria 
Stuart over for.the charades, think- 
ing the charades could have got on 
very well without them. But it 
was so near the end of the brothers’ 
visit—there being indeed but one 
other night of it—that he did not 
say much. The charades and the 
dancing took place, and we know 
what happened. 

On the next morning, Cecil made 
one final attempt. 

“Dear Anthony, I am so sorry 
you are going.” 
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“Well, you see, Cis,” slowly, 
“ we can’t stay here for ever.” 

“But why need you both go at 
once? Why should not Oliver go, 
if he has to go, and you stay a little 
longer by yourself ?” 

“ Noll wants me to know his fel- 
lows; and perhaps it’s — just as 
well,” said Anthony, the latter part 
of the sentence having a meaning 
known only to himself. 

“Are you going with him to the 
regiment ?” 

“T’ll stop a few days with him, 
and then go on to Blatchworth, 
and settle down.” 

“Oh, Anthony, I wish it were 
settling down! Why don’t you 
really mean what you say? Settle 
down, altogether, and—and marry, 
you know !” 

“T’m a non-performer, as usual, 
eh ?” 

“You never do do anything like 
other people. You and Eleanour 

What! What did you 
say ” 

“Nothing. Do you see that 
mountain-side over there, that wood 
with the open height above! It 
was on just such a stony bit of ris- 
ing ground that I killed my first 
boar in the Nilgherries. He got to 
the crest of the ridge—it was as 
like that knoll there as possible— 
before I got my first shot at him. 
He turned and dashed into the 
wood again, grinding his jaws like 
a devil; and I made off to the left, 
had him again five minutes after, 
and bowled him over as dead as a 
ninepin.” 

“T daresay you did. But I do 
wish, Anthony, that you would 
listen to me for a minute. You 
never can sit down quietly, and 
have a nice comfortable chat about 
people we know, and things we are 
interested in. You always fly off 
to such odd, out-of-the-way sub- 
jects.” 

“Choose your 
then.” 


own subject, 
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“T want to know what you 
think of my sisters-in-law ?” 

“ Charming.” 

“ What, all ?” 

“Yes, all.” 

“Well, but individually? We 
will allow that as a whole they are 
charming—at least J think so, 
though they are Alexander’s §sis- 
ters, and people said we should be 
sure to quarrel, But we never 
do quarrel; and I think they are 
as fond of me as I am of them.” 

“ Creditable to you both.” 

“And now I want to hear what 
you think of each? Many people 
consider Kate the flower of the 
flock, but by candlelight I don’t 
myself think she is equal to Julia. 
Do you?” 

“ Well, I don’t know; perhaps 
no ” 

“The young ones are very en- 
gaging, too.” 

“ Oh, very.” 

“T know you like Eleanour.” 

“Eleanour?” He looked 
sently the other way. 

“T said, I knew that you liked 
Eleanour.” 

“T wish,” thought he, “that I 
could be as sure that Eleanour 
liked me.” 

The subject passed off, and he 
was not betrayed. He had to com- 
bat a few pensive complaints that 
they should leave her to go out 
with the fishermen on this their last 
evening; that considering neither 
one nor other had any reason—any 
fair, excellent, orthodox reason— 
for so doing, they should prefer to 
spend it in the company of the 
sisters, who had promised to be of 
the party, rather than with her. 

She could not go, could not leave 
her little boys, since the nurse was 
away having a holiday; and it was 
a little hard to be left behind. 

Why should not the girls have 
come over there, and they could 
have had tea out of doors, and a 
game, and a stroll along the shore 


ab- 
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afterwards for such as could go? 
Thus she could have enjoyed their 
company, and yet have been at her 
post; combined duty and pleasure. 

Of course she wanted them to 
please themselves, would not for 
worlds have tethered them to her 
side against their will; but consid- 
ering that they had been at the 
Castle every day and all day long 
of late, it was really hardly neces- 
sary that they should be there to 
the last. So very late, too. They 
would not be home till after mid- 
night; and Alexander had a cold, 
as it was. 

Alexander, however, protested 
against his cold being oben into 
account. It was ‘the merest no- 
thing; he had promised his sisters ; 
it was a lovely evening, and Cecil 
must remember that it was not 
often her brothers had the chance 
of seeing nets drawn on a Highland 
loch. 

He was quite cheery and genial 
on the subject; he was in excellent 
humour and spirits, reflecting that 
the next day he would have his 
house to himself; that the dreaded 
episode would have receded into 
the past ; and that he had not failed 
in any part of his duty either as a 
relation or a host. The brothers 
had, indeed, drained his cup of 
hospitality to the full, and it was 
not probable that he would be soon 
called upon to fill another. Oliver 
but seldom obtained leave, and 
Anthony was not likely to come 
without him. For another year, at 
all events, he was safe. 

He bustled about, making  ar- 
rangements for the expedition ; 
ordered dinner to be a full hour 
earlier than usual; provided coats 
and mufflers for everybody; and 
even recollected to take over some 
extra rugs for his sisters’ feet. He 
was into the dogcart with a school- 
boy’s “whoo-oop” before Cecil 
could catch hold of him for a 
whispered caution. 
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“ Alexander, just one word; see 
that Eleanour goes. She ought to 
be in one boat, and you in the 
other.” 

“Playing propriety, Pil 
see to it.” 

But either he forgot, or he did 
not find seeing to it so easy as he 
expected. Three boats instead of 
two had been provided, by whom 
it did not appear; and in the con- 
fusion the party got wrong some- 
how, three of the girls going off 
with Oliver, who was the danger- 
ous man, leaving only Julia for her 
brother to look after, since Eleanour 
arrived late, and was hurried by her 
cavalier into the last boat, alone 
with him and the fishermen. 

Her going was thus of no good 
to any one, Cecil would have said; 
and she might just as well have 
been left at home, as she had 
begged to be. 

She had tried to excuse herself, 
had shown several good reasons 
why she was not needed; but Alex- 
ander had remembered at Jeast one 

art of his programme, and had 
acked his sisters in their demand 
for her presence. 

Anthony had said nothing— 
watching warily in the background ; 
but when, overruled at last, the 
lady came down equipped, she 
found Mr. Delamere alone waiting 
for her. 

He was not ill-satisfied. With 
three boats he felt he could man- 
age, even though not present per- 
sonally at the embarkation; the 
two other crews moving off ere 
they reached the spot, was just 
what he expected to see. 

It was a warm, still night; a 
fine night for a haul, the fishermen 
said; they did not know that they 
had had a better night that season. 

Having predicted so much, and 
made all snug within and without, 
they took to their oars in modest 
silence; prepared only to speak 


eh? 
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when spoken to; and sufficientl 
occupied by the business in hand 
to prevent their giving attention 
to anything unconnected with it, 
Half an hour's pull brought all the 
party to the spot where the nets 
were stretched; and here the boats 
fell apart, not to interfere with one 
another. 

They were now on the other 
side of the bay; in the vast black 
shadow of the overhanging cliffs 
which towered along the shore; and 
the phosphorus which flashed from 
their oars was the only light ob- 
tained, since there was no moon, 
and a veiled sky. 

But beneath the sombre water 
was a wondrous world of living 
creatures. Like tongues of flame 


the supple fish darted hither. and 
thither; now making all the surface 
glow, now vanishing in the depths; 
while in the darkness left, a sil- 
very lamp would come floating by 


— luminous, iridescent, beautiful. 
Only a_jelly-fish permeated with 
phosphorus; and the shining web 
which flung its stars of splendour 
through the water, was only a com- 
mon fisherman’s net; and the two 
dimly outlined figures, sitting side 
by side, so motionless, thrilled each 
with the presence of the other, 
were only a man and woman, lifted 
for the moment into Paradise. 

“Tf I could make you happy,” 
whispered Eleanour at last. 

“You made me very unhappy 
last night,” came Anthony’s deep 
murmur back. 

“I did not mean—I did not 
know. I was so startled, so 
shocked.” 

“Shocked, Eleanour? Why ?”’ 

“T had never, never thought of 
it; and all this time I have been 
Oh, what must you have thought of 
me ?” 

‘ “Thought of you?” said Anthony, 
softly. “If you ask what I have 
really thought of you-—.” It 
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was not that she meant, of course; 
but if he chose to take it so, how 
was she to prevent him? “Shall 
I tell you what I have thought of 
you? That you were the best, the 
sweetest, the most unselfish sister ; 
the kindest, gentlest daughter; the 
dearest friend “ 


“The air grows cold,” said 
Anthony, after a while; “let me 
draw the plaid closer; you must not 
catch a chill.” 

All at once his tone takes the 
tender authority so exquisite to a 
woman’s ear in the voice of the 
man she loves. “I am going to 
take charge of you now,” continues 
he. “You are mine, say what you 
will, after this. Take your hand 
out of the water, Eleanour.” 

How different was the care with 
which he guarded her footsteps up 
over the slippery tangle, to that 
with which he had escorted her 
down! Then it had been with a 
half - resolute, half-doubtful hand, 
—fearful lest he should give offence, 
yet bent on holding such position 
as he had; then, too, he had hurried 
along *twixt ardour and trepidation 
to his fate: now, all was softness, 
tenderness, lingering. 

Shrouded by the kindly dusk he 
drew her gently forward, one arm 
supporting while the other led; and 
ere they quitted the treacherous 
‘amigo more than a promise had 

n drawn from her lips. The 


flare of a lamp through the open 
hall door, revealed to the laggards 
that all the rest of the party were 
there before them. They had only 


just been missed. Alexander was 
in the act of saying, “ Why, I 
thought they had come up some 
time ago,” when they appeared, to 
put a stop to all surmises. 

“And I think we had a rare 
good night’s sport,” continued the 
ost, having ascertained that all had 
gone well. “ What do you say, An- 
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thony? The best we have had since 
you came, eh ?” ; 

“ Incomparably the best.” 

“Two hundred and thirteen head 
among us. By no means bad, that.” 

“Bad? It was excellent, first- 
rate. I have never enjoyed an 
evening more.” 

“Well, then, to supper,” said 
Alexander, sitting down with fresh- 
ened colour and hearty appetite. 
“T like these jolly suppers after- 
wards; they are half the fun.” 

“So they are, upon my word.” 

“But you, Mr. Delamere, take 
your enjoyment sadly, as they say 
Englishmen always do,” put in Miss 
Dot, saucily. “ Your poor boatmen 
must have found it rather triste 
with only you and Eleanour. We 
had such funny sayings from our 
two, Hector and Tom,—but we 
never heard a sound from your 
quarter.” 

“Did you not? That was strange, 
We heard plenty of sounds from 

ours.” 

“T daresay; we were laughing 
all the time. But you—did either 
of you ever laugh ?” 

“Only once. I told your sister 
to take her hand out of the water 
for fear of cold, and she laughed at 
me!” 

Dot stared. 

“And I will laugh, or at least 
smile,” continued the speaker, bold- 
ly, “if you will do me the great 
favour of taking this chair, instead 
of the one you are behind? I have 
a fancy to sit there to-night.” 

He wanted to be beside his 
Eleanour; to be where he could 
watch over her ; exchange a word or 
look now and then. He was not 
going to heed the astonishment of 
the one sister, nor the blush on the 
other’s cheek. They might all see 
now, if they chose; they had been 
blind enough before. 

And blind they continued to be 
to the last. 
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If the marble statue in the hall 
had suddenly descended from its 
perch and come amongst them all, 
they could scarcely have been more 
amazed and incredulous than when 
it was made known in what way 
Eleanour had stepped down from 
‘her pedestal. Zleanour / 

And Anthony, whom they had 
passed by and overlooked, and yet 
regarded with a certain amount of 
awe, as one who had neither part 
nor lot in their nonsense, and petty 
flirtations, and mock love-making, 
—Anthony to cheat them thus! 

Outwitted as he had been, in 
company with all the rest, Alex- 
ander was nevertheless the first to 
recover; and to do him justice, he 
was honestly able to exclaim as 
soon as he could speak, “I never 
was better pleased in my life.” 

“But do tell me how it was,” 
pleaded Cecil, next day,—for of 
course Oliver had no companion 


in his early start; “dear Anthony, 
I want so very much to know.” 
“TI am sure, then, my dear Cis, I 


ean’t tell you. I was as much sur- 
prised as any one, when I first made 
the discovery. Somehow it grew 
upon me. She was not always fly- 
ing away with the rest; crazed about 
singing, and dancing, and fooling ; 
I had time to draw a breath and 
get to know what Eleanour was 
like ; to find out what was in her; 
and to—— well, to get a look into 
her eyes now and then. And they 
are beauties!’ Such fire, and yet 
such softness! When I read to her 
—TI am reading to her some things 
I am interested in, just now—I 
watch the effect, and feel my way 
by them. Poor child! She had 
no notion what I was about. She 
was so grand and so frigid at first, 
—so patronising, that it was really 
delightful. You have no idea how 
piquant it was to wait for the un- 
veiling of the real Eleanour, as bit 
by bit she came out of herself when 
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no one was by. All the grand- 
motherly airs fell away, and the 
charms peeped out one by one, 
Bless you, my dear girl, you don’t 
know Eleanovr! You wait till we 
have been ma:ried a few months, 
and your eyes will be opened !” 

“Tt was her own wish, her own 
doing,” murmured Cecil. 

“ Her own doing, certainly; that 
was the droll part of it. I have 
seen many a woman laid on the 
shelf against her will; but I never 
before saw one systematically cling 
to it of her own accord. It was 
all I could do to dislodge my fair 
Eleanour. She gave me a buffet for 
my pains—metaphorically—at the 
first suggestion; and last night I 
had to argue and entreat for half 
the evening, before I could obtain 
a hearing at all! Oh no, she had 
settled it entirely in her own mind. 
She had her father and sisters, and 
you and Alexander and the children, 
to care for; and she had done with 
marriage, and all thoughts of the 
kind. But I found the soft spot at 
last. No, you need not think you 
are going to get it out of me; my 
conduct was quite shabby enough 
at the time, without betraying my 
sweetheart afterwards. 

“She would be old, and was so 
young,” he went on, musing. “ That 
excess of sober solemnity, and all 
the impetuousness beneath! Those 
black gowns too !” 

“Pray, what had they to do with 
it?” 

“Showed off her figure to such 
advantage as no others could ever 
have done. On our wedding-day I 
suppose I must submit to white, or 
whatever is proper,—but afterwards 
she must return to the robe in 
which she won my heart.” 

Eleanour on her part, could not 
find one half so much to say. 

She wept, and blushed, and 
begged their forgiveness, as if she had 
done them all an injury. She who 
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had been so particular with them 
all, and so earnest that the pro- 
prieties should be observed, even to 
the minutest particular, to have 
been thus caught in her own trap! 
And to be sure, it was on Anthony 
that her attention had been chiefly 
fixed,—tresolved that, whatever she 
and Cecil might in private dare 
to hope for, there should be no 
attempts to engage his notice ; 
no meetings without surveillance ; 
nothing whatever inconsistent with 
severe decorum. Her vigilance 
had. relaxed only when it became 
so palpably unnecessary as to make 
continuation of it ridiculous, 

And that off her mind, she had 
given herself up to the pleasure 
of his companionship,—had allowed 
herself to listen, untroubled by any 
sense of danger, to the modulations 
of his treacherous voice. As long 
as he kept only to her, no cares 
could burden her conscience; she 
was free to enjoy ; and keenly had 
she enjoyed, deeply had she drank, 
of the intoxicating cup. 

Then came the de brill 

Only on the previous evening, 
only when he came out to her under 
the jessamine bower, while the 
others were dancing within, and 
said that which burst in upon her 
dream like the blast of a trumpet, 
—only then had she guessed what 
all this was leading to. 

And could they not, one and all, 
bear witness to her unwillingness 
to go on the water the next night? 
Could they not testify that it was 
only because she had been compelled 
to do so, that she had yielded at 
last? See what had come of it! 

“ Tf you had but let me do as I 
said,” cried Eleanour, ’twixt laugh- 
ing and sobbing, “if you had only 
allowed me to stay behind, he would 
never have had the chance of speak- 
ing a second time!” 

She was subdued thenceforth be- 
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yond recovery. In the interval 
before the marriage took place, if 
ever a controlling frown crossed her 
brow, or a didactic word escaped 
her lips, it was the signal for a’jeer, 
a taunt, a smile of derision. 

Eleanour was Eleanour no longer. 
Even the prospect of there being no 
successor to the throne she was 
quitting,—no one to reign as she had 
reigned, to judge, ordain, punish, 
and pardon,—did not move her to 
grasp the reins of government whilst 
she could. She threw them down 
then and there, acknowledging her 
failure. 

She was once more a bride ere 
the leaves were off the trees; and 
this time, of her complete and entire 
happiness no fears were entertained 
by anybody. 

In Anthony she found equality 
of mind, congeniality of tempera- 
ment, and the concentrated affection 
of a man who loves neither easily nor 
often. In her he experienced the 
charm of being united to an intelli- 
gent companion; of being subject 
daily to the influence of a cheerful 
unselfish disposition; and of being 
looked at across his own table by 
the finest eyes in the world. 

The manuscript which was con- 
traband at Crichton, was openly 
sent into the world from Blatch- 
worth; and it may confidently be 
affirmed that it owed no small por- 
tion of its merits and its success to 
the assistance of its first critic. The 
attention it attracted, added to their 
own superiority of intellect and 
amiability of temper, soon obtained 
for Anthony and his wife any society 
they chose among the learned, the 
gifted, and the witty; but seen 
thus unexpectedly distinguish 
themselves Pefore the world, it is 
clear that they can no longer claim 
to figure under the title of “non- 
performers.” 
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Tue record of a good life has been 
worthily closed; and the literature 
of England is richer by a book 
which will be read with profit by 
succeeding generations of her sons 
and daughters We say this in no 
spirit of a courtier, but deeply im- 
pressed by the value to the world 
of the legacy which the Prince 
Consort has left in his example. 
We are all too apt to be impatient 
of virtues that we are conscious 
humanity in general has failed to 
cultivate successfully ; we are still 
more impatient of having these 
praised, and prone to think we 
detect the panegyrist in the bio- 
grapher. In the case of Court 
memoirs, the reader has too fre- 
quently had reason to be suspicious, 
for the majority of books classed 
under this head contain estimates 
of their subjects that are obviously 
insincere. Mr. Martin’s biography 
will escape detraction on this score. 
Wer may not always respond to 
the fulness of his appreciation of 
the Prince’s good qualities; and 
we may sometimes think it well 
to accept his excuse of “the diffi- 
culty of silence where the chronicler 
has had to scrutinise a character 
under many and varied aspects, so 
narrowly as it has been his duty 
to scrutinise that of the Prince, 
and has at every step found fresh 
occasion to admire its purity, its 
unselfishness, its consistency, and 
its noble self-control.” Interwoven 
as Mr. Martin’s pages are at every 
step in the narrative with most 
touching outbursts of a noble and 
holy love, a biographer must have 
been cold indeed who did not feel 
his heart stirred to sympathy and 


enthusiasm; and his book must 
stand by itself as the best of the 


many memorials that perpetuate 
onsort 


the memory of the Prince 
in our midst. 

The last volume of the Prince’s 
life is opened to the public at a time 
when his ceaseless efforts to uphold 
the just influence of England rush 
to our recollection with a pecu- 
liar force. Only the story of two 
years remained to be told, —two 
years which, as we read the account 
of them, seem to be in some way 
shadowed by a forecast of the sor- 
row that wasto come. The picture 
of the inner life of the Palace con- 
tinues to be as attractive as in the 
previous volumes; and our interest 
in it can scarcely be said to be dis- 
tracted by the prominence which 
we now find given to the Prince’s 
views of the politics of Europe, and 
of the relations of England with 
the Continental Powers. This, how- 
ever, is a decided feature in the 
volume before us as compared with 
its predecessors; and it is one 
not without importance at the 
present juncture. It is well that 
we should be reminded that the 
First Estate in the realm has an 
interest in maintaining the honour 
and influence of Great Britain in 
the councils of Europe, and that in 
times of peril not less than that of 
the present, the Crown has success- 
fully aided the Cabinet in piloting 
the country through the shoals that 
lay in its course. How far the clear 
mind of the Prince Consort, and 
his extensive knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics, not less than the sense 
of public principle which underlay 
all his views, assisted the Queen in 
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the discharge of that duty, is made 
manifest in this last volume of his 
life; and many of his utterances 
will at this time fall upon the ear 
of the nation with the impressive- 
ness due to warnings from the 
tomb. 

The condition of Europe at the 
opening of the year 1860 had many 
points of resemblance to the situa- 
tion in our own time. Peace had 
been restored by the Treaty of 
Zurich, embodying the conditions 
agreed on at Villafranca, but there 
was still a disturbing influence at 
work. The restlessness and ambi- 
tion of the French Emperor find 
their only parallel in the position of 
the Czar’s Government. Both went 
to war “for an idea,” and both had 
to make peace without having been 
able to give their ideas the desired 
expression. And it does not re- 


quire us to strain comparison to see, 
in the Italy of 1860, a very close 
analogy to the condition of the 


Ottoman Empire at the present 
moment,—with the exception that 
in the latter case there is no 
strong native power standing by 
ready to effect the work of regener- 
ation, and in the case of Italy, 
our stake was infinitely more slight 
than the interests of Britain in the 
Ottoman territories. It was limited 
to a general desire to save the peace 
of Europe, and was untrammelled 
by guarantees or traditional obliga- 
tions. While the country, on one 
hand, viewed with just abhorrence 
the misgovernment of Naples, the 
Papal States and the smaller duke- 
doms, it was also alive to the 
danger of encouraging a desire for 
redress by internal insurrection, or 
by liberation at the hands of a 
foreign Power. Moreover, there 
could be no hope of a European 
settlement until the Italian problem 
had been wrought out one way or 
another. . Non-intervention was 
clearly the course for England to 
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follow ; but the policy had its diffi- 
culties. The Liberal Cabinet had 
scarcely patience to wait for Italy 
being delivered by the progress of 
events. Lord Palmerston’s sym- 
pathies with the Italian policy of the 
Emperor Napoleon had, as we have 
seen in a previous volume, been 
checked in time to keep the coun- 
try from being compromised. But 
there was a strong feeling in his 
party in favour of measures for 
accelerating the crisis. Lord John 
Russell, the Foreign Secretary, was 
fidgeting to exercise his genius for 
meddling at the wrong moment, 
and in the wrong way; and the 
Radical tail of the party was, as 
usual, encouraging war by preaching 
peace doctrines. But clear-headed 
men saw that the working-out of 
the Italian question must rest with 
Napoleon, and that the issues of 
European peace and war must de- 
pend upon the steps by which he 
was to set about it. 

The extinction of the Bonapartes 
as a ruling Power has enabled the 
Prince’s 7 to express the 
views of the Court regarding the 
last Emperor with a frankness 
which, under other circumstances, 
would have been impossible, but 
which is now of great historical 
value. The Queen and the Prince 
Consort fully shared the distrust 
which the Conservative party at 
this time felt of the Emperor's in- 
tentions, as well as of his ability 
to be answerable to Europe for the 
effects of his diplomacy. In the 
memorable interview at Osborne, 
recorded in the fourth volume, the 
Emperor had betrayed to the Prince 
Consort his feelings about the Trea- 
ties of 1815, and his desire to have 
them modified in favour of France’s 
“ frontiéres naturelles.” The sus- 
picion that this announcement had 
aroused was of course still further 
deepened by the results of the 
Italian war, and the certainty that 
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the whole items of the agreement 
of Plombiéres had not yet been 
made public. At the same time, 
Napoleon on his part was making 
desperate efforts to conciliate opin- 
ion in England in his favour, if he 
could not secure the acquiescence 
of the Government in his projects. 
The usual friendly letters between 
him and the Queen were _inter- 
changed at the beginning of 1860; 
but the assurances on his Majesty’s 
part of his desire for peace did 
not prevent our Court from being 
sensible of the slender confidence 
that was to be attached to them. 
The Prince Consort, writing to the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, says :— 


“The Emperor Napoleon is in a 
cleft stick between his promises to 
the Italian Revolution and those he 
has made to the Pope. The self- 


deceptive form of solution which he © 


has tried to effect by the Treaty of 
Villafranca, has but added to his 
difficulties by fettering him with new 
relations towards Austria. He would 
fain burst these meshes, and make use 
of us for the purpose. . . . People 
are frightened at their responsibility 
which, betwixt night and morning, 
may break with everything which 
they thought, when they went to bed, 
was too sacred to be touched.” 


Parliament opened on 24th Jan- 
uary, and the Commercial Treaty 
with France had been signed the 


previous day. But the air was al- 
ready full of reports of the French 
demand for the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, which, probably, had 
been precipitated by a few months 
on account of the movement of the 
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Central Italian States for annexa- 
tion to Sardinia. The object of 
the Emperor in seeking to foil the 
anger which Britain must naturally 
feel at such a proposal, by driving 
a cheap bargain with her commer- 
cial interests, was now fully appa- 
rent. At the same time came a 
despatch from Lord Cowley, stating 
that the emperor could not under- 
take to withdraw his army from 
Lombardy and Rome until the 
“new organisation of Italy” was 
taken under the guarantee of the 
European Powers. ‘“ We have 
been made regular dupes,” writes 
her Majesty to Lord John Rus- 
sell, on the 5th February (which 
the Queen apprehended, and warn- 
ed against all along). The return 
to an English alliance, universal 
peace, commercial fraternity, &c., 
&ec., were the blinds to cover 
before Europe a policy of spolia- 
tion. But the judicial blindness 
of the Peace Party would not see 
that the lustre of the Treaty was 
in any degree dimmed by this new 
revelation of Napoleon’s rapacit; 
and bad faith. In the debates that 
ensued Mr. Bright gave utterance 
to his unhappy ejaculation of 
“ Perish Savoy !” on which he had 
little reason to felicitate himself be- 
fore Lord John Manners had sat 
down.* As for the Commercial 
Treaty itself, the Court quite shared 
the views of the Conservative party 
of its value to Britain.. Two days 
after the treaty was signed, the 
Prince tells the Prince Regent of 
Prussia that it “ will not give satis- 





* Mr. Martin quotes Lord John’s speech in a note, and often as it has been re- 


ted, our readers will be glad to be 


again reminded of its language: ‘‘ ‘ Perish 


voy!’ says the honourable gentleman; ‘perish the freedom of the press; perish 
constitutional government; perish everything which stands in the way of the ex- 
pansion of a trade with France!’ But the hon. gentleman went so far as to say it 
mattered nothing whether France annexed this or that country; forthe statement 
which he made was general. ‘ Annex Savoy! ’—it is natural it should be annexed; 
he has received information—he does not tell us fromwhat quarter—-that the people 
of Savoy wishit. Annex Belgium! The hon. gentleman will be able, nodoubt, at 
the proper moment, to inform the House of Commons he has information in his 
pocket that the people of Belgium wish to be annexed. Annex the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Germany! We shall have asimilar statement from the hon. gentleman.” 
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faction here, because it gives France 
our coal and iron—the elements of 
our superiority hitherto—and in re- 
turn, by loss of duties on wine and 
articles of luxury, causes us an im- 
mediate deficit in income of two 
millions sterling!” Its effects upon 
the opinion of Europe were still more 
unfortunate, for there was a general 
impression that it had served to 
buy over the “nation of shopkeep- 
ers” to the Emperor’s interests. It 
was no fault of the Manchester 
school of politicians that this view 
was not sustained ; and there was a 
danger that, but for the influence 
of the Court and the check of the 
Conservative Opposition, the Lib- 
eral Ministry might have drifted 
into some measures that would have 
been held to condone the Emperor’s 
dishonesty. 

As the cession of Savoy and Nice 
became more and more a certainty, 
the tone of English opinion gave no 
uncertain utterance as to what it 
thought of the bargain. Cavour’s 
disavowal to our ambassador of any 
such project had little effect upon 
the feelings of the country ; and the 
assurance stands among recorded 
instances of the diplomatic “lie 
direct,” to the discredit of that great 
statesman. Earl Grey in the House 
of Lords declared that if such a 
compact existed between France and 
Sardinia, “it would be difficult to 
find in the annals of the world a 
case of more flagrant iniquity.” Mr. 
Kinglake, too, had denounced the 
agreement with powerful emphasis, 
and had called on the Ministry 
publicly to rescue itself from any 
odium of complicity. The Frenc 
Emperor was alarmed. He felt that 
the dominant feeling of England 
was against him, and that his 
friends of the Treaty could do little 
in his behalf. But after the fashion 
of his uncle he was resolved to try 
what bluster could do, and at a 
concert at the Tuileries, as the Em- 
peror was making his round of the 
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diplomatic circle between the acts, 
an interview took place between 
him and the English ambassador 
which almost recalls the famous 
conversation between Metternich 
and the first Napoleon in 1808, 
recently related in this magazine. 
The English ambassador stood his 
ground quite as stoutly as the Aus- 
trian had done, and took an oppor- 
tunity the same evening to point 
out to his Majesty the impropriety 
of discussing questions of such deli- 
cacy as the relations of France and 
England in the presence of the rep- 
resentative of Russia) The Em- 
peror at once assured Lord Cowley 
that he had spoken with no bad 
intention, and under the irritation of 
the attacks to which he had been sub- 
jected ; and that it was against not 
the Government but his enemies in 
England that his resentment had 
been aroused. Lord Cowley’s bear- 
ing well carned the praise of the 
Queen, who remarks, in a letter to 
Lord John Russell, that “ the cir- 
cumstance is useful as proving that 
the Emperor, if met with firmness, 
is more likely to retract than if 
cajoled. If Europe were to 
stand together and make a united 
declaration against it, the evil might 
still be arrested ; but less than that 
will not suffice.” Europe, however, 
was not prepared to take such a 
step. Austria could not be ex- 
pected to have much sympathy 
with Sardinia in her loss. Russia 
was disposed to favour France. 
Prussia was occupying a position 
of non-intervention identical almost 
with that of England. So, not- 
withstanding Lord John Russell’s 
spirited condemnation of the mea- 
sure in the House of Commons, 
and the impression which it made 
upon the Emperor for a time, Nice 
and Savoy were annexed to France 
by the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed in a plébiscite. The imme- 
diate result of the measure was to 
shake still further the confidence of 
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Europe in the Emperor ; and in the 
tase of both England and Prussia, to 
give an impetus to defensive arma- 
ment. The matter was scarcely one 
in which the feeling of this country 
would have justified a departure 
from non-intervention; but Lord 
John Russell unquestionably spoke 
the sentiments of both the Queen 
and the nation when he declared 
that— 


‘*When future questions may arise, 
we should be ready to act with others, 
and to declare,—always in the most 
moderate and friendly terms, but still 
firmly,—that the settlement of Europe, 
the peace of Europe, is a matter dear 
to this country, and that settlement 
and that cannot be assured if 
they are liable to perpetual interrup- 
tion—to constant fears, to doubts and 
rumours with respect to the annexa- 
tion of this one country, or the union 
and connection of that other.” 


An interesting exchange of let- 
ters between the Prince and the 
Prince Regent of Prussia originated 
in the French annexation. Between 
the “ Rulers of Prussia, who receive 
their crown from God” (page 400) 
and a royal house whose founda- 
tion rests upon an express agree- 
ment with its subjects, there must 
naturally be a difference of opinion 
upon the principle of popular soy- 
ereignty. The English side of the 
question is well a nag by the 
Prince, and it justifies the action of 
the oppressed Italian States against 
the somewhat narrow view which 
the Prussian Government was dis- 
posed to take. He disavows the 
rinciple that a nation can vote 
itself from one ruler to another ; but 
as the Italian States had emanci- 
pated themselves from their sover- 
eigns, who had abandoned their ter- 
ritories, he acknowledged the right 
of the people to provide for their 
future destiny. on-intervention, 
he held, was expedient under the 
circumstances of Italy ; but he ad- 
mits that it would not be applicable: 
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to every case. In the minds of 
both, the possibility of Napoleon 
seeking to apply the same theory 
of “frontiéres naturelles” in the 
direction of the Rhine was regarded 
as a not remote danger; and the 
precedent set by the Italian States 
as well as Savoy and Nice was not 
to be lightly dismissed. The Prince 
of Prussia argues in favour of as- 
sisting legitimate sovereigns against 
attempts to force upon them revo- 
lutionary governments, and would 
apparently only exercise non-inter- 
vention in their favour where they 
have denied the people their “cov- 
enanted rights ;” but he forgot that 
in practical politics the expansion of 
a spirit of freedom and the growing 
desire for self-government must be 
taken into account. And it is very 
rare that non-intervention can be 
exercised with the same singleness 
of purpose as actuated Britain dur- 
ing this crisis, for most governments 
will naturally ask how their own 
interests will be affected by a revol- 
utionary movement, before they can 
afford to think of aiding the sove- 
reign who may be suffering by it. 
rd John Russell’s Reform Bill 
was one of the lighter incidents of 
the Session, and its pitiable fate 
afforded amusement to all except 
its unhappy author. Writing to 
Stockmar, the Prince declares that 
“it scarcely excites as much atten- 
tion as a Turnpike Trust Bill.” 
The country was too much en- 
grossed in watching European 
affairs to care for changes in its 
representation. Nevertheless Lord 
John brought it forward on Ist 
March,—“ a day dear to him as that 
on which, twenty-nine years before, 
he had introduced his great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform.” But 
the Opposition and a majority of 
the Ministry were against it, and 
the Bill was withdrawn amid the 
—_— complaints of its author to 
is chief, that “the apathy of the 
Nor is ita 


country is undeniable. 
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transient humour; it seems, rather, 
a confirmed habit of mind.” 

The most memorable incident 
connected with this bill was the 
speech of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton,—the best speech he ever de- 
livered,—and his warning against 
lowering the franchise. The fol- 
lowing prediction, which Mr. Mar- 
tin has emphasised in italics, has 
been fulfilled to the letter in our 
own day :— 


**No doubt we shall have members 
just as anxious for what is called the 
onour of the country who will make 

high-sounding speeches against truck- 
ling to absolute sovereigns, and insist 
on the right of the Heuse of Commons 
to become the garrulous confidant of 
every secret which Cabinets would keep 
to themselves. But will the new repre- 
sentatives of the new Constituency be 
as provident of practical defences, as 
they may be lavish of verbal provoca- 
tives. ill they as readily submit 
to the taxation which is necessary to 
self-defence, so long as the world shall 
see wars commenced for the pro 

tion of ideas, and concluded by 
the acquisition of dominion ?” 


Although the Crown and the 
Cabinet were fully sensible of the 
peril to which Britain was ex- 
posed through the ambitious in- 
trigues of the French Emperor, 
there was still a section of the 
country who found it hard to per- 
suade themselves of the existence 
of danger, or of the necessity for 
strengthening our defensive posi- 
tion. Prominent among these were 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright, and 
Mr. Gladstone, the obsequious ex- 
ponent of their views. This party, 
as Mr. Martin says, “did not hesi- 
tate to denounce as provocative of 
war the very measures which those 
to whom the safe-keeping of the 
State had been intrusted, regarded 
as the only means to prevent it”— 
a course exactly the same as its re 
resentatives have followed in the 
present day. But then, as now, 
wiser counsels prevailed. The Vol- 
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unteer movement, mainly inaugur- 
ated by the Prince Consort’s exer- 
tions, was fast assuming propor- 
tions that impressed the European 
Powers. We were adding new 
vessels to our navy of a strength 
hitherto unknown in naval warfare ; 
and the Ministry was struggling to 
secure the means of placing our 
arsenals in a condition of security. 
The peace obstructives inveighed 
against these preparations as pro- 
vocative to war, and Mr. Bright 
seemed inclined to let England 
perish as well as Savoy rather than 
that the moral effects of the Com- 
mercial Treaty should be marred 
by such symptoms of distrust. So 
strongly opposed was Mr. Gladstone 
to expenditure upon the national 
defences, that there was a chance 
of his seceding from the Cabinet. 
Lord Palmerston, however, was re- 
solved that such a threat should 
not stand in the way of his duty 
to the country. Writing to the 
Queen on the 24th May, 1860, the 
Premier says :— 


‘Viscount Palmerston hopes to be 
able to overcome his objections ; but if 
that should prove impossible, however 
gress the loss to the Government b 

e retirement of Mr. Gladstone, it 
would be better to lose Mr. Gladstone 
than to run the risk of losing Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth.” 


The funds were ultimately raised, 
and the means adopted by the Lib- 
eral Government were identical in 
principle with those to which the 
present Ministry have had recourse, 
and which are the only legitimate 
way of providing for defences by 
which posterity is to profit—namely, 
by spreading the oe over 
a series of n a letter to 


ears. 
Mr. Cobden, Lert Palmerston wisely 
vindicated his defensive policy in 
the following terse language :— 
“So long as other nations are ani- 
mated by these human passions” (quar- 
fighting , “*a country like 
thy, and exposed to at- 


relling and 
England, w 
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tack, must, by necessity, be provided 
with the means of defence; and how- 
ever expensive these means may be, 
they are infinitely cheaper than the 
war they tend to keep off.” 


Mr. Gladstone and his friends, 
however, were not to be convinced 
either by the wisdom of Lord Pal- 
merston or the clear voice of the 
nation, although the Prince Con- 
sort remarks “ that the great Volun- 
teer Review of that year ought to 
have taught him how utterly his 
views are at variance with those of 
the nation.” At all events, we 
have since seen that Mr. Gladstone 
failed to profit by the lesson which 
he might have learned at that criti- 
cal time, as well as by the experi- 
ence of his great chief, and the sound 
warnings of the Prince Consort. 

Another measure of this time, 
which the Prince Consort’s corre- 
spondence shows that he watched 
with much interest, was the re- 
peal of the Paper Duties. What- 
ever may be thought of the abo- 
lition of this impost at the pres- 
ent day, and however grateful we 
may be for the expansion which 
the repeal of the paper duties 
afforded to the growing power of 
the Press, we are still conscious 
that Mr. Gladstone’s persistency 
in pushing them forward in 1860 
was very mal & propos to the con- 
dition of the revenue. Only two 
years before he had opposed a 
resolution of Mr. Milner - Gibson 
against these duties, which only 
went the length of affirming that 
they ought not to be regarded as a 
permanent source of revenue. The 
secret of this change of front was 
a desire to conciliate his Man- 
chester friends, whose views were 
chiefly expounded in the penny 
papers. The Prince Consort, how- 
ever, whether rightly or wrongly, 
did not scruple to affirm that Mr. 
Gladstone wished to throw away 
a million and a half of revenue 
“with a view of forcing us into 
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disarmament next year.” We need 
not go into the defeat of the paper 
bill in the House of Lords, or the 
ineffectual attempt of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his friends 
to raise the ghost of a constitu- 
tional question out of this “ gigan- 
tic innovation” on the part of the 
Upper House; or the shifty pro- 
cedure by which he finally carried 
the measure asa part of his Bud- 
get of the succeeding year. The 
lesson to be drawn from the views 
which the Court took of the ques- 
tion as they are set forth in this 
volume, is that Mr. Gladstone was 
incapable of estimating the neces- 
sities of the country in comparison 
with his wish to carry out his own 
pet projects. 

In the month of May the situa- 
tion was stil] further complicated 
by what the Prince Consort de- 
scribes as a “perilous conflagration 
of all the rotten places throughout 
Europe.” Revolution broke out in 
Sicily, and soon the news came 
that Garibaldi had made a descent 
upon that island, in favour of the 
insurgents, in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel. That he was not with- 
out authority to use the name of 
the King of Sardinia is incontest- 
ably established, as well by the cir- 
cumstances attending the sailing of 
his expedition as by the account to 
which it was subsequently turned. 
But Europe was disturbed, and 
Cavour and his sovereign were 
placed in a serious difficulty. Aus- 
tria called upon the Powers to 
join with her in condemning this 
new encroachment. Russia de- 
clared that nothing but her remote 
geographical position prevented 
her intervention. France went 
through the form of protesting, but 
Italy knew that she had been 
paid the price of her acquies- 
cence. The chief fear which the 
English Cabinet entertained, was 
that France would take the oppor- 
tunity to ask additional terms, in 
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the shape of Genoa and the Isl- 
and of Sardinia; but Cavour had 
' already made his bargain. The 
Sardinian Government, however, 
felt it necessary to reassure Euro- 
pean opinion by a somewhat in- 
sincere disavowal of Garibaldi’s 
aims; but Victor Emmanuel’s out- 
spoken sympathies were all with 
the Italian liberator. England was 
well content to wait the issue. No 
good was to be compassed by inter- 
vention, As Mr. Disraeli had well 
ut it, Italy was “in a state far 
sat | the management and settle- 
ment of Courts and Cabinets.” In- 
clined as the Conservative party 
might have been to sympathise 
with this first calamity of the Bour- 
bons, they still could not condone 
the cruelty that had characterised 
their government of the Two Sicilies 
and Naples. Mr. Gladstone, while 
still a member of that party, had 
made the conduct of the Neapoli- 
tan Government the theme of his 
maiden essay in “atrocity” litera- 
ture with telling effect. In a letter 
to the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
the Prince puts the — of 
England on Italian affairs very forci- 
bly :-— 


‘‘What further development the 
Italian question will take I do not 
venture to predict; but my belief is, 
that nothing will tend so much as an 
abstinence from all external interven- 
tion to force the Italians into a solu- 
tion of their own internal questions; 
and to this we may look for the surest 
safeguard against their making further 
appeals for aid from without. . . . 
Our Ministry is independent of Sar- 
dinia ; but such is the popular hatred 
of the Neapolitan régime, which for 
the last twelve years has been the 
object of general execration, that any 
step which could be open to the sus- 
picion of seeming to uphold it is next 
to impossible.” 


And in the meantime, the possi- 
bility of French designs in the 
direction of Belgium and the Rhine 
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was of greater interest to the 
Courts of both England and Prussia, 
than the slender chance of being 
able to exercise a beneficial influence 
upon the desperate condition of 
Italian affairs. Both knew enough 
of the French Emperor’s restless 
temperament to know that when 
his intrigues had reached their goal 
on the side of the Alps ‘and the 
Adriatic, they would necessarily 
have to seek for an outlet on some 
other portion of his frontier. Na- 
poleon divined this uneasiness, and 
sought to allay it by an assurance 
that Savoy and Nice had not been 
annexed as “ frontiéres naturelles,” 
or on any ground of national ideas, 
but only by way of guarantee 

inst the win wer of 
Sardinia, “in Othe a. of the 
principle of public law, to insure 
that existing treatics may not be 
made more onerous.” This was a 
plea, however, as capable of ex- 
pansion as the other, and did not 
afford either England or Prussia 
any assurance to postpone their 
defensive preparations. 

The affairs of India naturally do 
not occupy the same important 
lace in this volume that the excit- 


‘Ing incidents of the Mutiny filled 


in its predecessor. We have an 
interesting account of the origin of 
the Star of India, and of the diffi- 
cultics which the Prince encoun- 
tered in devising a suitable name 
for the new order. The Prince 
suggests several titles, such as 
the “ Eastern Star of Honour,” the 
“Star of Monour for England and 
India,” with appropriate emblems, 
to all of which some valid objection 
was preferred; until in despair he 
jestingly suggested that. it should 
take the sign and name of a house 
at Toplitz, “the sign being gilt 
figures of men rowin inst a 
rock, with the title of ‘ The Golden 
Impossibility.”” The present ap- 
posite title, and still more fitting 
214 
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insignia and motto of the Order are 
largely due to the interest which 
the Prince Consort took in its 
establishment. We wish we could 
speak as favourably of the results of 
the Prince’s interference with the 
only other Indian subject that has 
a place in the last volume of his 
life. This was the abolition of the 
fine old European forces of the 
East India Company—corps who 
in distinction and bravery were 
second to no regiment of her Ma- 
jesty’s line. The Prince seems 
from the time when these forces 
were transferred to the service of the 
Crown to have conceived an intense 
antipathy to their existence, and 
the utter incapacity of Sir Charles 
Wood yielded them an easy prey. 
Lord Derby, and his successor Lord 
Palmerston, for a time resisted the 
Prince’s views; but the Horse 
Guards and some prominent Indian 
officers readily lent themselves to 
the change; and the fine old regi- 
ments that had shared the vic- 
tories of Clive, Eyre Coote, Wel- 
lesley, and Lake, were fastened on 
to the tail end of the Royal forces. 
The strain which the Indian reliefs 
have imposed upon the imperial 
army, as well as the constantly felt 
want for local European troops in- 
dependent of the fluctuations of the 
Horse Guards’ roster, have long ago 
made it matter for regret that the 
Prince should have interfered in a 
question upon which his informa- 
tion was obviously very imperfect. 
The French intervention in Syria 
after the massacre of the Maronites 
aroused a fresh dread that the East- 
ern question might be reopened, 
and England was the last of the 
five Powers that gave her consent 
to the Convention under which a 
French force was despatched to aid 
in the re-establishment of order. In 
a well-known letter to Count Per- 
signy, the ambassador at London, 
which was published at the time, 
and which was believed to have been 
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suggested by the Cobden party as a 
means of strengthening their own 
hands, the Emperor vindicated the 
peaceableness of his intentions as 
well as the benevolence of his 
motives; but the document had 
no more effect than the Emperor's 
assurances usually had, although it 
showed England that Napoleon was 
still anxious to cling to its alli- 
ance. More attention was paid to 
the meeting of the Emperor of 
Austria and the Regent of Prussia 
at Toéplitz at this time, as there was 
an expectation that their interview 
might have a bearing upon the 
Italian insurrection, which was then 
threatening to include Venetia in its 
scope. But of this nothing came 
beyond an exchange of common 
doubts and ideas, which William 
frankly communicated to the Prince 
Consort. In a letter to Baron 
Stockmar a little later on, the 
Prince thus expresses his views :— 


‘‘In politics the Italian drama is 
making progress, and I have not one 
moment’s doubt but that the attack 
on Venice will be made in the spring. 
Cavour is well aware that it would 
not be viewed with favour in Europe 
at the present moment, but he hopes 
by the spring to have stirred up the 
revolutionary spirit sufficiently; and 
the Austrians are sure by that time to 
have practised some maladroit sever- 
ities towards the Venetians which will 
enlist general sympathy in favour of 
the Italian movement.” 


To turn away from the Italian 
question, which the Prince was not 
destined to see solved, we may glance 
very briefly at his Royal Highness’s 
views of the future of Germany, il- 
lustrative, as they are, of his deep 
political perspicacity. But even his 
prescience could not foresee that 
German unity was to be realised 
on the ruins of its chief enemy, and 
that a new German Empire was to 
be inaugurated in the halls of Ver- 
sailles while France lay prostrate 
at the feet of the Teuton. .A moral 
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revolution which would place Prus- 
sia at the head of the German 
States was what the Prince wished 
and hoped for, but he did not fail 
to note the many obstacles which 
lay in the way. In his letters to his 
daughter and to Baron Stockmar, the 
Prince gave unreserved expression 
to his opinions, and their attendant 
doubts and fears. He saw the open 
side which the smaller States present- 
ed to French diplomacy. When Ba- 
varia and Wiirtemberg signed Con- 
cordats with the Pope, his daughter 
asked his opinion, and was answered 
in a noble outburst of Protestant 
spirit condemnatory of the sacrifice 
of civil liberty to the supremacy 
of a foreign ecclesiastical power. 
The excuse which these Concordats 
might afford for French interference, 
and for an attempt to erect another 
Confederacy of the Rhine under 
French protection, was quite ap- 
parent to the Prince, who had no 
hope for the consolidation of Ger- 
man power except by German 
means. The autocratic position of 
Austria on the one side, and her 
antipathy to accord constitutional 
governments to her States, forbade 
the idea that any assistance could 
come from her; and William, so 
long as he was Prince Regent, did 
not dare to altogether reverse the 
impracticable ilies of Frederick 
William IV. “Prussia’s position 
is a weak one,” the Prince writes 
to his daughter, “ and will continue 
to be so as long as she does not 
morally dominate Germany ; and to 
be herself German is the secret 
to bring this about.” Again and 
again he deplores the timidity of 
Prussia, and his only hope rests in 


- the personal rectitude of the Prince 


Regent. When, in consequence of 
the insult offered to Captain Mac- 
donald by the Prussian officials at 
Bonn, English opinion was greatly 
embittered against the Berlin Gov- 
ernment, the Prince was heartily 
vexed, and failed, as we think, to 









Lord Palmerston’s spirited efforts 
to obtain satisfaction for a wrong 
done toa British subject. No doubt 
the matter was not of sufficient 
moment to break up an _ entente 
cordiale so essential to the welfare 
of Europe as that of England and 
Prussia; but public felling was 
never more with Lord Palmerston 
than when, as very often happened, 
he was reading another Power a 
practical homily from the text civis 
Romanus sum. The articles in the 
‘Times,’ which, as usual, were only 
reflecting English feeling in a some- 
what acrid way, caused the Prince 
great annoyance. In the Queen’s 
words, the articles “made him very 
angry, and did him harm.” “You 
always say,” was the Prince’s re- 
joinder, “that it is of no conse- 
quence; but I assure you every- 
body reads the ‘Times’ and forms 
their opinion on it.” At the time 
of the present King’s coronation, 
the tone of the ‘Times’ towards 
Prussia was so hostile that even 
Lord Clarendon, who was at Berlin 
on a special mission, felt alarmed, 
and suggested that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s attention should be called to 
it by the Queen. But the Premier 
was wise, and knew that if public 
feeling was deprived of its usual 
vent, it would soon seek a more 
angry utterance by another channel. 
It is probable, however, that he 
employed his personal influence in 
seeking a mitigation of the anti- 
Prussian articles; for Mr. Martin 
notes that from this time an im- 
sero tone was perceptible in the 
eaders both as regarded the Ger- 
man people and their sovereign. 
The strong Prussian sympa- 
thies of the Prince are very pro- 
nouncedly marked in the present 
volume. His essentially “am 
type of mind and mode of expres- 
sion have all along appeared prom- 
inently in his memoirs; but we 
cannot help thinking that a slight 
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feeling of disappointment will be 
felt that the Prince did not suc- 
ceed in identifying his speech and 
habits more closely with those of 
his adopted country. His Diary 
is kept in German, and when em- 
age is to be attached to any of 
is sayings, his biographer feels 
it necessary to quote it in the 
original. No doubt, our views 
may be characterised by a little 
British narrowness; and we may 
remember that perhaps the greatest 
source of unpopularity of the first 
two Georges was their inability to 
speak the language of the country 
which they governed. But the 
Prince Consort was thoroughly mas- 
ter of the English language, as his 
speeches and State papers show; 
and we are tempted to wonder that 
he did not appreciate the peculiar 
propriety of using it to a greater 
extent in the domestic relations of 
life. As we read the Prince’s life, 
the numberless translations which 
Mr. Martin has to make, have the 
effect of suggesting the presence of 
a foreign influence in the Court, 
of which we would otherwise have 
remained happily unconscious. 

In yet one other political compli- 
cation, and that one of a most seri- 
ous character, was the Prince des- 
tined to be of service to the Queen 
and the country, while the shadow 
of death was already resting upon 
him. The outbreak of the Civil 
War in America, and the general 
expression of sympathy with the 
South on the part of the governing 
classes of Britain, had created an 
ill feeling at Washington, at strange 
variance with the cordial hospitality 
shown to the Prince of Wales only 
afew months before. The “Trent” 
affair came upon England like a 
thunderclap, and reduced our re- 
lations with the Federal Govern- 
ment to a very narrow issue of 
peace or war. The Peace Party had, 
as usual, done their best to cripple 
our power by opposing the despatch 
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of a garrison to Canada, and by de- 
nouncing Lord Palmerston’s pre- 
cautionary measures as a “sensa- 
tion policy,” a phrase which has 
been bequeathed to our own time. 
Lord Soke Russell had hardly suf- 
ficient strength of character to rise 
equal to such an emergency; and 
his draft despatch, when submit- 
ted to the Queen, was felt to be 
unequal to the tone which he ought 
to employ on an occasion of the 
kind. The Prince, although he had 
then entered on his last illness, at 
once set to prepare a memorandum 
for the Foreign Minister’s assist- 
ance. “He could eat no_break- 
fast,” says the Queen’s Diary, “ and 
looked very wretched.” But still 
he went to work, and wrote his last 
State paper, an interesting fac- 
simile of which is appended to 
the volume. We shall quote it 
at length :-— 


“ Winpsor CasTie, Dec. 1, 1861. 


‘The Queen returns these import- 
ant drafts, which upon the whole she 
approves; but she cannot help feeling 
that the main draft—that fer com- 
munication to the American Govern- 
ment — is somewhat meagre. She 
should have liked to have seen the 
expression of a hope, that the Ameri- 
can captain did not act under instruc- 
tions, or, if he did, that he misappre- 
hended them,—that the United States 
Government must be fully aware that 
the British Government could not 
allow its flag to be insulted, and the 
security of her mail communications 
to be placed in jeopardy; and her 
Majesty’s Government are unwilling 
to believe that the United States , 
Government intended wantonly to put 
an insult upon this country, and to 
add to their many distressing compli- 
cations by a a question of dispute 
upon us; and that we are therefore 
glad to believe that, upon a full con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the 
undoubted breach of international 
law committed, they would spontane- 
ously offer such redress as alone could 
satisfy this country—viz., the restora- 
tion of the unfortunate passengers and 
@ suitable apology.” 
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Lord John Russell remodelled his 
despatch on the basis of the Prince’s 
memorandum, with the cordial ap- 
probation of his colleagues. The 
result was a happy deliverance from 
a war which, more than any other, 
this country would have reason to 
regret. But we had turned the 
corner of the crisis very sharply. 
Lord Palmerston observes that the 
alterations in the despatch contri- 
buted essentially to the satisfactory 
settlement of dispute. “ But these 
alterations,” he goes on to say, 
“were only one of innumerable 
instances of the tact and judgment, 
and the power of nice discrimina- 
tion which excited Lord Valmer- 
ston’s constant and unbounded ad- 
miration.” The Trent prisoners 
were released, but long before the de- 
spatch reached America, the Prince 
had quitted the arena of earthly 
affairs. 

Before taking leave of the poli- 
tical part of the Prince Consort’s 
life, it is only fitting that we should 
feebly record our sense of the debt 
which this country owes to the 
memory of his services. Placed 
by his high position above the 
strife of parties, he never stooped 
to identify himself with politics 
that were merely put forward as 
a pretence for place, but at the 
same time he never failed by 
his strong judgment to assist the 
Crown in forming a\sound opinion 
upon every department in public 
affairs. But it was in our foreign 
relations, in our dealings with 
great international questions, in 
our efforts at Imperial consolida- 
tion, that the Prince’s statesman- 
ship was most manifest. The lofty 
regard for principle which underlay 
all his ideas, the simple test of 
right and wrong which he applied 
to the most complicated questions ; 
his reverence for public law, and his 
conviction that the easiest way out 
of difficulties is also the one direct, 
have been engrafted on the policy 
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of Britain and are still bearing fruit. 
We would scorn to deduce a party 
moral out of so lofty a life, else we 
might point to the sentiments con- 
tained in this memoir as having 
found their just realisation in recent 
years, in the efforts which have 
bee: used to make the beneficial 
influence of England felt in the 
affarrs of Europe. No constitu- 
tional Minister of the Crown ever 
held the honour of the country 
more at heart; none ever laboured 
harder to keep it untarnished. And 
if he experienced at times the petu- 
lance of public opinion, amends has 
been made to his memory., “ This 
very ‘Times,’” writes the Queen, 
speaking of the old attacks to which 
he had been subjected, “had the 
most beautiful articles upon him 
when he died.” ' 

“ We began 1860 very peaceably 
and happily, and I never remember 
spending a pleasanter New Year's 
Day, surrounded by our children 
and dear mamma,” are the opening 
words of the volume copied from 
a letter of the Queen to King 
Leopold. We feel as we read these 
lines how blessed is the dispensa- 
tion of Providence which has veiled 
to the eyes of prince and peasant 
alike what the future may have in 
store. The many bright glimpses 
which we get of the happy life of 
the Royal household, relieving the 
sterner realities of politics by which 
it was beset outside, are ineffably 
touching because of the black cloud 
gathering in the background, to 
which we cannot shut our eyes. 
The Royal circle was still unbroken 
save for the absence of the Princess 
Frederick William, whose happi- 
ness, and the golden opinions which 
she was winning in Berlin, made 
her loss, we may say, a pleasure. 
Death was busy around them “ car- 
rying off,” as the Prince says, 
“only the good, leaving us, for our 
delectation, a great deal of worth- 
less trash. Macaulay is a great 
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loss, so is Brunel; and I have 
mourned for Lord de Grey as 
a thoroughly excellent and loyal 
man.” A little later on another of 
the Prince’s friends was called away. 
“On Sunday,” he writes, “I visited 
Lord Aberdeen, who has become a 
mere wreck ; he is no longer able to 
walk or stand. His head is still 
clear and strong, and therefore he 
feels his condition all the more. 
That the Jest are torn from us thus, 
is very sad.” 

The strain of incessant work and 
worry was already telling on the 
Prince’s constitution, but his ac- 
tivity of body and mind allowed 
him no respite. He took his usual 
prominent place in public meetings, 
although feeling far from able 
for the exertion. In March 1860 
he writes to the Princess Royal :— 


““My catarrh refuses to give way, 


and I fear that a four hours’ dinner, - 


toasts, and songs, under 90° of heat, 
in the new Hall of ‘The Clothworkers’ 
Company’ last night, was not exact] 
the best specific for me. I was ad- 
mitted as a Liveryman, and had to take 
an oath, and made two speeches after 
dinner ; and now, I thank my gods, 
that it isover. Wedrank your health, 
moreover, ‘upstanding, three times 
three. x” 


The Volunteer movement, in which 
the Prince took so warm an interest, 
also made many calls upon his 
time, and he never missed a suitable 
opportunity, when speaking in 
public, to press home its import- 
ance on the nation. On the even- 
ing of the first great review in 
Hyde Park, he presided at the 
Trinity House dinner, and took 
occasion to impress upon his hearers 
the lesson of devotion to country 
which the great spectacle of that 
day had taught. Only a few days 
before he had had to take the chair 
at the two-hundredth anniverzary 
of the Grenadier Guards, of which 
regiment he was colonel, when, 
after reciting the services of that 
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distinguished corps, he impressed 
upon them that the blood of the 
British soldier is shed to purchase 
“that internal peace and that su- 
premacy of the law upon which 
alone are based the liberty as well 
as the permanent happiness and 
prosperity of a nation.” But the 
heaviest task which he had to dis- 
charge was the presidency of the 
International Statistical Congress, 
which he seems to have accepted 
chiefly to gratify M. Quetelet, his 
old master in the science of figures. 
He applied to Dr. Farr, the accom- 
plished statistician, for assistance, 
telling him that he wished “to suck 
his brains.” 


‘Dr. Farr forwarded to the Prince a 
paper which he had addressed to the 
Government on the subject, and in 
doing so mentioned some topics on 
which he thought it would be well the 
Prince should express his opinion. 
‘What struck me,’ Dr. Farr writes, 
‘was the mastery of the subject by 
the Prince, and the use he made of the 
information I had given him. His ad- 
dress was entirely his own.’” 


The approaching confirmation of 
Prince Alfred was an event which 
both the Queen and the Prince re- 
garded with great solemnity, fol- 
lowing rather the view which is 
taken in Germany of that rite than 
the feeling in our own Church. 
We shall quote Mr. Martin’s ac- 
count of the spirit in which the 
Royal parents addressed themselves 
to the religious training of their 
children :— 


‘* Besides the instruction of experi- 
enced religious teachers, they conceiv- 
ed their children to be entitled to ex- 
pect from them such help as their own 
experience and affection could su t, 
in applying the great principles of the 
Christian faith as rules of conduct 
amid the temptations and trials from 
within and from without, to which on 
entering into the freer life of puberty 
they must inevitably be ex . 

‘*In the case of a young prince en- 
gaged in the rough life of the navy, 
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the Prince’s anxiety was of course 
naturally great, that he should under- 
stand that religion is not a thing of 
dogma, but a life based upon a sense 
of responsibility to moral laws, bear- 
ing the impress of a divine sanction. 
He was therefore, to use his own 
words, at great pains to establish in 
his son’s mind the conviction, ‘that 
sin is not positive, but something 
transitory; the struggle between the 
animal nature and the moral law, 
which begins with the moral law, and 
ends with its victory over mere im- 
pulse in ethical freedom, which Christ 
has won for us by His teaching, life, 
and death, if only we follow Him.’” 


The visit of the Prince of Wales 
to the American continent was a 
matter which had been anxiously 
looked forward to, and for which 
the Prince, in his forethought, had 
made preparation, by drafting mem- 
oranda for the guidance of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was to accompany 
his Royal Highness. The Prince’s 
tour was naturally followed with 
keen interest; and the flattering 
reception which he met, not only 
from our own colonists, but from 
the American citizens, was heartily 
appreciated. “From Canada we 
have the best possible accounts,” 
the Prince writes to Baron Stock- 
mar. “ Bertie is generally pronounc- 
ed the most perfect production in 
nature.” The reception by the 
Americans, and the account of the 
Prince’s visit to the tomb of Wash- 
ington, must have given greater 
pleasure, if possible, than even the 
enthusiasm of our own Canadian 
colonists. Almost at the same time 
the news reached the Court of the 
not less warm greeting which Prince 
Alfred had received at the Cape. 
To a mind like that of the Prince 
Consort, it must have afforded no 
ordinary pleasure to see his sons at 
the same time thus knitting two 
extreme corners of the empire to- 
gether in bonds of affection to the 
Crown. Soon the princes were 


both home again, and their father 
tells Baron Stockmar 


how much 
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improved they were after their long 
voyages. “The Prince of Wales is 
somewhat grown, looks well, and 
seems to have been not a little im- 
pressed by the many interesting 
things he has seen. Alfred is also 
grown, though not much.” Hap- 
piness at this time crowded thick 
and fast upon the Royal household 
with an accumulation that seems 
almost portentous, and recalls to 
our mind the story of Polycrates. 
On the 24th July we find the fol- 
lowing entry in the Queen’s Diary: 
“Soon after we sat down to break- 
fast came a telegram from Fritz,— 
Vicky had got a daughter at 8.10, 
and both were well! What joy! 
Children jumping about— every 
one delighted —so thankful and 
relieved.” 

The Prince hastens to send “two 
words of hearty joy to the newly- 
made mother;” and he has also an- 
other piece of family news to hint 
at—“ Alice is very grateful for your 
love and kindness to her, and the 
young man behaves in a manner 
truly admirable.” The young man 
was Prince Louis of Hesse, who 
had come to Osborne to seek the 
hand of the Princess Alice, and in 
whose suit the Princess Royal had 
manifested a most sisterly interest. 
Later on the Queen describes him 
as “civil, amiable, but painfully 
shy.” The Prince Consort is more 
lenient, and pronounces him to be 
“very simple, natural, frank, and 
thoroughly manly ;” and both ap- 
pear to have been agreed that he 
was a man to whose keeping the 
happiness of a beloved daughter 
might with safety be intrusted. In 
the ‘Leaves from our Journal’ the 
Queen tells the way in which the 
young Prince made love with a 
piece of white heather; and we shall 
allow her Majesty to describe very 
prettily how he won his bride :— 

‘* After dinner, while talking to the 


gentlemen, I perceived Alice and Louis . 
talking before the fireplace more earn- 
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estly than usual; and when I 
to go to the other room, both came up 
to me, and Alice in much agitation 
said he had proposed to her, and he 
begged for my blessing. I could only 
squeeze his hand, and say ‘ Certainly,’ 
and that we would see him in our 
room later. Got through the evening, 
working as well as we could. Alice 
came to our room, .. . agitated but 
quiet. . Albert sent for Louis to 
his room—went first to him, and 
then called Alice and me in. ‘ 
Louis has a warm, noble heart. We 
embraced our dear Alice and praised 
her much to him. He pressed and 
kissed my hand, and I embraced him. 
After talking a little we parted—a 
most touching, and to me most sacred 
moment.” 


We have noted throughout Mr. 
Martin’s biography that among 
other characteristics of the Royal 
Family was a healthy capacity for 
enjoying their well-earned holidays. 
Away from the routine grooves of 
work, no London citizens at Mar- 
gate or Boulogne entered more 
thoroughly or simply into the plea- 
sures of sight-seeing, or were more 
resolute to make the most of their 
time than the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. We have some pleasing 
accounts of excursions in this book, 
the descriptions of which fall mainly 
to the pen of the Queen, who does 
artistic justice to the sights which 
they saw, and the impressions which 
were made on them. A visit to 
Edinburgh in August 1860, gave 
them an opportunity of witnessing 
the first great Review of Scottish 
Volunteers, which, according to the 
Prince, put “the French as much 
out of humour as Messrs. Cob- 
den and Bright.” The Duchess 
of Kent joined the party from 
Cramond’ House near Edinburgh, 
where H.R.H. was staying for 
the summer. 


**Mama arrived,” says her Majesty’s 
diary, ‘‘about a quarter to three, and 
waited with us, looking at the splendid 
scene,—Arthur’s Seat cove with 
human beings, and the Volunteers 
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with bands marching in from every 
direction on to the ground close in 
front of the Palace. e waited long, 
watching o_o from the window, 
. . . It was magnificent,—finer decid- 
edly than in London. There were 
more men, and the scenery here is 
so splendid. That fine mountain, 
Arthur’s Seat, was crowded with people 
to the very top; and the Scotch are 
very demonstrative in their loyalty. 
Lord Breadalbane, at the head of his 
Highlanders, was the very picture of 
a Highland chieftain.” 


But the most interesting holiday 
of all was that spent in a visit to 
Coburg, and the scenes of the Prince 
Consort’s early youth. We can 
easily understand the temptation 
that both the Queen and the bio- 
grapher must have had to dwell 
with peculiar tenderness upon the 
chapters that tell the story of this 
visit. It was the last time that the 
Prince was to look upon the spots 
which throughout his life had ever 
been the most closely imprinted on 
his memory. Connected with this 
tour was the exciting recollection 
of the narrow escape of the Prince 
Consort from death by a carriage 
accident, for which the Quecen’s 
gratitude is perpetuated in the Vie- 
toria Stift at Coburg—a charity 
which is employed in aiding de- 
serving young men and women at 
the outset of life. We regret that 
we cannot quote any of the delight- 
ful pictures which the Queen draws 
of these happy days: of the joy of 
meeting with their little grandson, 
who is “a fine fat child, with a 
beautiful white soft skin, very fine 
shoulders and limbs, and a very 
dear face like Vicky and Fritz, and 
also Louise of Baden ;” of the sketch- 
es of the quaint Coburg country- 
folk; of the pretty peasant-woman 
who, as the Royal Family were 
walking out, “told Vicky how dirty 
her dress was getting by trailing on 
the ground, and advising her to take 
it up;” of the half-tipsy old boor 
who, when sent away from the 


























Royal carriage, said, “ Don’t meddle 
with me, and I won’t meddle with 
you;” of how the gentlemen of the 
party went hunting, and even Lord 
John shared with Colonel Ponsonby 
the credit of having slain a boar! 
For these and other incidents not 
less noteworthy we must send the 
reader to Mr. Martin’s book. 

The Duchess of -Kent died in 
March 1861, and the blow fell upon 
the Queen with crushing force. It 
was her Majesty’s first great sorrow, 
and she gave way to all the impas- 
sioned grief of filial tenderness. 
The Queen was with her mother 
when she died, and her Diary notes 
even the minutest incidents of the 
scene with a care indicative of the 
deepest affection. We can only quote 
the striking account of the visit paid 
to the chamber of death :— 


“* Albert said it was better to go at 
once into her dear sitting-room, where 
we so constantly saw her. We did so; 
but oh, the agony of it! All, all un- 
changcd,—chairs, wig matte poe 5 
—all on the tables, her very work- 
basket with her work, the little canary 
bird, which she was sc ford of--sing- 
ing! In these two dear rvoms, where 
we had so constantly seen her, where 
everything spoke of life, we remained 
a little while, to weep and pray, I 
kneeling down at her chair. Often 
and often did she receive me there 
this winter, leaning back, and com- 
plaining much of pain, and my visits 
cheered her. 

“I returned upstairs (my dearest 
Albert having so much to do) and 
went over to dear Augusta Bruce’s 
room. Here the first meeting was a 
most bitter, yet a most sweet one, for 
she loved her as I do! Such devotion 
and such love from one, not her own 
child, were most touching; she has 
been the comfort of her last days. 
She spoke of her love for me—I, of not 
feeling I ever half showed all I felt; 
‘but she never felt this! Oh, if only I 
could have been near her these last 
weeks! How I grudge every hour I 
did not spend with her! But it would 
have tired her. What a blessing we 
went on Tuesday! . . . The re- 
membrance of her parting blessing, 
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and her dear, sweet smile, will ever re- 
main engraven on my heart.” 
Through both these years we 
meet at times with indications that 
the Prince’s health was giving wa 
under the severe strain of the wor 
which he imposed upon himself. 
The state of Europe, and rowan | 
the uncertain attitude of the Frenc 
Emperor, seems to have caused him 
acute worry; while his anxiety to 
save the Queen from trouble, and 
to prepare her work ready for her 
hand, refused to allow him to re- 
eruit his energies even when they 
most wanted repose. The death of 
the Duchess of Kent had added 
greatly to his cares, as he undertook 
the settlement of her affairs, and 
was anxious that her Majesty should 
be saved trouble about them. His 
constitution, too, does not seem to 
have had that robust vitality of 
mind which often more than mere 
physical strength enables one to tide 
over bodily ailments. Unlike the 
First jc Bg who, when he had 
a dangerous fall at St. Cloud, and 
felt his life going, said, “I had only 
just time to say to myself that I 
did not wish to die, and I live,” 
the Prince said some time before his 
last illness, “I am sure if I hada 
severe illness I should give up at 
once—I should not struggle for 
life, I have no tenacity of life.” 
The curious feature is, that with 
this feeling he should have been 
so tenacious of work, to which he 
clung days after his illness had 
assumed an aspect calculated to 
alarm his family. The fever which 
carried him off has been traced to 
the 22d November, when he went 
in a terrible day of rain to in- 
spect the new buildings at Sand- 
hurst, and came back complain- 
ing “ of being tired, and much of 
the weather.” At this time he 


had been suffering from sleepless- 
ness, and was altogether evidently 
in that low state of health when 
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illness is apt to supervene with 
serious force. On the 24th, al- 
though “ full of rheumatic pains,” 
and “thoroughly unwell,” he walk- 
ed with the Royal Family to Frog- 
more to visit the Duchess of Kent’s 
mausoleum, and came home to 
write in his Diary at night, “ Bin 
recht elend” (am very wretched). 
From this time his illness grew; 
and though he still worked as hard 
as ever, and, as we have seen, draft- 
ed a memorandum on the Trent 
affair on the ist December, the 
Queen and the Ministers both be- 
gan to feel alarmed, but Sir James 
Clarke thought himself able to re- 
assure them. The Queen gives the 
following account of his condition 
on the night of 3d December :— 


‘** Another night of wakeful restless- 
ness followed. A little sleep which 
the Prince had from six to eight in the 
morning filled the — with hope 
and thankfulness. ut the distaste 
for food continued. ‘He would take 
nothing—hardly any broth, no rusk 
or bread—nothing. My anxiety is 
great, and I feel utterly lost, when he, 
to whom I confide all, is in such a 
listless state, and hardly smiles! . . 
Sir James arrived, and was grieved to 
see no more improvement, but not 
discouraged. Albert rested in the bed- 
room, and liked being read to—but no 
book suited him, neither ‘Silas Mar- 
ner’ nor ‘The Warden.’ Lever’s 
‘Dodd Family’ was subsequently 
tried, but he disliked it: so we decided 
to have one of Sir Walter Scott’s to- 


morrow. 


Two days later on her Majesty 
notes that “his manner all along 
was so unlike himself, and he had 
sometimes such a strange, wild 
look.” 


‘* The listlessness and the irritability 
so foreign to the Prince’s nature, but 
so characteristic of his disease, con- 
tinued; and at times his mind would 
wander. But when, later in the day, 
the Queen read ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ 
to him, he followed the story with in- 
terest, and by his occasional remarks, 
showed that he did so. When her 





Majesty returned to him after dinner, 
on 8th December, she records with a 
touching simplicity, ‘He was so pleased 
to see me—stroked my face, and 
smiled and called me ‘‘ liebes Frauchen” 
(‘‘dear little wife”) . . . . Precious 
love! His tenderness this evening, 
when he held my hands, and stroked 
my face, touched me so much—made 
me so grateful.’” 


The Princess Alice was unremit- 
ting in her attendance on her 
father, and did everything that 
could be done to keep away the 
restlessness and impatience that 
accompanied his malady. But at 
times his mind wandered, although 
at other intervals he was quite clear 
and able to say a few words to the 
Queen about public affairs. The 
favourite picture in his room af- 
forded a very fair indication of 
his state—more correct, apparently, 
than the bulletins of his physicians. 
When he was a little better, he 
could look at it with enjoyment, 
saying, “it helps me through half 
the day;” but as he continued 
to sink, it, too, lost its charm; and 
on the 13th it was observed with 
dismay that, for the first time, he 
took no notice of it. At last came 
the time when all hope must be 
banished, and when the Queen and 
her children, with such resignation 
as they could command, had to 
bend themselves to the inscrutable 
will of God. The last dread scene 
must be described in better words 
than we can employ :— 


‘* * About half-past five,’ her Majesty 
writes, ‘I went in and sat down be- 
side his bed, which had been wheeled 
towards the middle of the room. 
‘* Gutes Frauchen,” he said, and kissed 
me, and then gave a sort of piteous 
moan, or rather sigh, not of pain, but 


as if he felt that he was leaving me, | 


and laid his head upon my shoulder, 
and I put my arm under his. But the 
feeling passed away again, and he 
seemed to wander and to doze, and 
yet to know all. Sometimes I could 
not catch what he said. Occasionally 
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he spoke French. Alice came in and 
kissed him, and he took her hand. 
Bertie, Helena, Louise, and Arthur 
came in, one after the other, and took 
his hand, and Arthur kissed it. But 
he was dozing, and did not perceive 
them. Then he opened his dear eyes, 
and asked for Sir Charles Phipps, who 
came in and kissed his hand, but then 

in his dear eyes were closed. Gen- 
eral Grey and Sir Thomas Biddulph 
each came in and kissed his hand, and 
were dreadfully overcome. It was a 
terrible moment, but, thank God! I 
was able to command myself, and to 
be perfectly calm, and remained sit- 
ting by his side.’ 


‘«The Queen had retired for a little 
to the adjoining room, but hearing the 
Prince’s breathing become worse, she 
returned to the sick-chamber. She 
found the Prince bathed in perspira- 
tion, which the doctors said might be 
an effort of nature to throw off the 
fever. Bending over him she whisper- 
ed, ‘Hs ist kleines Frauchen! (‘’Tis 

our own little wife!’) and he bowed 
his head and kissed her. At this time 
he seemed half dozing, quite calm, and 
only wishing to be left quiet and un- 
disturbed, ‘as he used to be when tired 
and not well.’ 

‘‘Again, as the evening advanced, 
her Majesty retired to give way to her 
grief in the adjoining room. She had 
not long been gene. when a rapid 
change set in, and the Princess Alice 
was requested by Sir James Clarke to 
ask her Majesty to return. The im- 

rt of the summons was too plain. 

hen the Queen entered, she took the 
Prince’s left hand, ‘which was already 
cold, though the breathing was quite 
gentle,’ and knelt down by his side. 


‘* Peace, peace! 
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On the other side of the bed was 
the Princess Alice, while at its foot 
knelt the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Helena. Not far from the 
foot of the bed were Prince Ernest 
Leiningen, the physicians, and _ the 
Prince’s valet Léhlein. General the 


Hon. Robert Bruce knelt opposite to 
the Queen, and the Dean of Windsor, 
Sir Charles Phipps, and General Grey 


were also in the room. 

‘*In the solemn hush of that mourn- 
ful chamber there was such grief as has 
rarely hallowed any deathbed: <A 
great light, which had blessed the 
world, and which the mourners had 
but yesterday hoped might long bless 
it, was waning fast away. A husband, 
a father, a friend, a master, endeared 
by every quality by which man in 
such relations can win the love of 
his fellow-man, was passing into the 
Silent Land, and his loving glance, his 
wise counsels, his firm, manly thought 
should be known among them no 
more. The Castle clock chimed the 
third quarter after ten. Calm and 
— grew the beloved form; the 
eatures settled into the beauty of a 
perfectly serene repose; two or three 
long, but gentle, breaths were drawn: 
and the great soul had fled, to seek a 
nobler scope for its aspirations in the 
world within the veil, for which it had 
often yearned, where there is rest for 
the weary, and where ‘the spirits of 
the just are made perfect.’” 


There are scenes in history that 
should be too sacred for comment, 
and this is surely one of them. The 
noble lines with which his biogra- 
pher completes his work, alone can 
add to its pathos :— 


He is not dead, he doth not sleep! 


He hath awakened from the dread of life! 


He has out-soared the shadow of our Night. 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest, which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure; and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain— 


Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 


urn, 


With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 











Evrore is waiting for another 
Waterloo. When the legions of 
France recoiled in rout from the 
heights of St. Jean, and the red 
British line streamed down the sun- 
set slopes in pursuit, while Blucher’s 
Prussians crushed in the flank of 
the Gallic array, Europe beheld the 
close of one epoch and the begin- 
ning of a new one. As the sun 
tarried of old in the heavens to 
complete the rout of the Amorites, 
so the summer day was at its long- 
est at Waterloo, allowing that 
battle of giants to be fought to an 
irretrievable close,—till Napoleon’s 
legions, exhausted and overpowered, 
collapsed into a routed mob before 
the sabres of the Allied cavalry. 
Never since the days of Cesar and 
Pompey had embattled hosts been 
hurled against each other with such 
consummate tactical skill; and the 
rout which the Emperor saw when he 
exclaimed, “‘ //s sont mélées ensem- 
ble /” proved that France, despite 
his transcendent genius, was not a 
match for the Coalition which his 
ambition had aroused against her. 
Waterloo settled the map of 
Europe sixty-five years ago. The 
nations then sank into a long peace, 
under a treaty which was the best 
that was then attainable,—the best 
that the Powers could agree upon. 
Not a few desired the revival of 
Poland; but the Czar laid his hand 
on his sword, and summoned back 
his retiring legions to confront his 
Allies. Waterloo finished the long 
war like a thunder-stroke; but the 
finality of that victory was mainly 
owing to the utter exhaustion of 
the European Powers. Yet these 
causes alone could not have pro- 
duced the memorable Long Peace 
which dates from Waterloo—that 
peace for forty years save one, the 
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longest period of international re- 
pose since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The third cause was that 
then, for the first time, Europe for 
one great purpose became a Com- 
monwealth. For years, during the 
Napoleonic career, each Government 
(except our own) had adopted the 
now again belauded maxim of “ lo- 
ealising the war”’—that is, allow- 
ing each country to fight for itself. 
Blind from selfishness, each State 
had allowed its neighbour’s house to 
be set on fire, in the foolish belief 
that its own would be Icft un- 
harmed. Napoleon—the most extra- 
ordinary genius of perhaps any age 
—chimed to this credulity; and each 
Power sought to keep in with the 
great conqueror, till the Napoleonic 
blow was directed fatally against it- 
self. At Jength, but not until every 
Power had suffered, Europe com- 
bined,and the mighty conqueror fell. 
' It was but a poor kind of Com- 
monwealth then established. It 
was but an effort at self-preserva- 
tion. Yet it is memorable as the 
first instance of concerted action 
and consultation throughout Eu- 
rope, or the greater part thereof; 
and it may have to be imitated, be- 
fore that better and final settlement 
is achieved which will render pos- 
sible a European Commonwealth in 
a full sense of that term. Men in 
after-days, sitting at ease under the 
olive-tree of Peace, have derided 
the stern efforts of their fathers, and 
scoffed at the Treaty of Vienna and 
its authors— Wellington and Castle- 
reagh, Metternich, Nesselrode, and 
Talleyrand ; but that Treaty could 
not have been a bad one which gave 
a generation of international repose 
to Europe. Even France, which 
had been the scourge of Europe, was 
leniently treated,—far more so than 
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in 1870 by the Germans, who had 
merely to indemnify themselves for 
the costs of a single campaign, all 
the battle-fields of which were on 
the devastated soil of France. In 
1815, vanquished France took part 
with the victors in the settlement 
of Europe. 

Such was Waterloo,—which fin- 
ished the great war with France, 
and ushered in a still longer peace. 
But the events of that war for the 
first time brought to light the mili- 
tary power of Russia; and in the 
settlement of Europe then made, this 
new Power held a commanding posi- 
tion. Stabbed to the heart by the 
French invasion, the colossal and 
semi-barbarous Muscovite empire 
had not only shown its unconquer- 
able sluggish vitality, but put forth 
its vast military power. The Cos- 
sacks, Bashkirs, and other wild 
horsemen of Upper Asia, had march- 
ed through the heart of Europe; 
they had traversed as victors the 
field of Chalons, where their ances- 
tors under Attila had been checked, 
although not defeated; they had 
quaffed like barbarians the sparkling 
wines of Champagne—had watered 
their shaggy desert-born steeds on 
the Rhine and the Seine—and had 
gazed with hungering eyes upon the 
wealth, luxury, and splendour of 
Paris. To England was unanimous- 
ly awarded the palm of renown, as 
the unconquered State which had 
most successfully warred for Enro- 
pean freedom; but in the Congress 
of Vienna it was the sword of Rus- 
sia which weighed heaviest in the 
scale. 

Napoleon, the fallen demigod, 
from the rock of St. Ielena, dis- 
cerned the great change which had 
come over the Balance of Power of 
Europe. Barring a revival of the 
military passion and political pro- 

ndism of France, he believed 
that the Continent would gradually 
be subjugated by the mingled arms 
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and diplomacy of the Northern 
Colossus. But for a generation, 
events, to the ordinary eye at least, 
did not seem to point to such a con- 
clusion. The vast renown of Eng- 
land and her Great Duke, ever used 
on the side of peace, greatly contrib- 
uted to check military ambition on 
the Continent. And the Czar Nich- 
olas, after his first war against Tur- 
key—a Power which was then (as 
indeed practically it still is) treated 
as beyond the pale of the European 
Commonwealth—showed no desire 
for foreign war. In the west, the 
Polish revolt had almost succeeded 
in breaking up his empire, and left a 
semi-hostile zone between him and 
Central Europe ; in the east, Russia 
had slowly to break down the for- 
midable barrier of the Caucasus, 
which shut her out of Southern 
Asia. Nicholas took especial pride 
in his army: he strove sedulously 
to keep the Muscovite sword strong 
and keen; but abroad, as at home, 
he posed as the Champion of Order, 
and his army never crossed the fron- 
tier save to put down Revolution 
and maintain established Govern- 
ments. And so it came to pass that 
Napoleon’s presentiment dropped 
out of men’s minds. Men of the 
type of Cobden and Bright scoffed at 
the military power of Russia; and 
Cobden himself—who simultane- 
ously proclaimed the “ senility” of 
Wellington, when that greatest 
captain of the age warned his 
countrymen of the inadequacy of 
the national defences—boasted also 
that Russia could be “crumpled 
up like a bit of paper !” 

But Russian diplomacy never 
slumbered in pursuit of its well- 
defined objects. The Czars had 
become the heirs-expectant to the 
Ottoman empire, and, further, of 
the dictatorship of Europe, —to 
which the subjugation of Turkey 
would surely lead. But even the 
first part of the work could only be 
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achieved through successive oppor- 
tunities. To knock down at a blow 
so vast and loose a fabric as the 
Ottoman empire would result in a 
chaos beyond the power of Russia 
to reorganise, and amid which other 
Powers might grow up and forestall 
her dominion. The problem was, 
to knock down only so much as 
Russia herself could fill up. Mean- 
while Russia’s rivals must be kept 
disunited, and: cajoled into friend- 
ship or co-operation. Czar Nicholas 
played this game successfully in 
Central Europe. He became the 
patron of the princes of Germany, 
and they looked to St. Petersburg 
as their court of appeal. Austria, 
fettered by diversity of races, was 
essentially a quiescent Power. It 
was the ambitious Hohenzollerns 
who alone were capable of uniting 
Germany; and despite the family 
alliance of the two Courts, it was 
to Berlin that the repressive fiats 
of the Emperor Nicholas were speci- 
ally addressed. In 1853 the oppor- 
tunity came at last for the army of 
the Czar to do the work for which 
he had so long been preparing it. 
England and France were estranged 
by the coup d'état and the revival 
of a Napoleonic empire. England, 
too, slumbered in the arms of the 
Peace party, and under the premier- 
ship of the Czar’s ancien ami, war- 
hating Aberdeen. Austria seemed 
bound to Russia in gratitude for 
the suppression of the Hungarian 
rebellion. This was an opportunity 
such as the Muscovite Government 
had waited for. And so, for the 
first time since Waterloo, there was 
international war in Europe. 

When the Long Peace thus came 
to an end, it was seen that it was 
not from France that the liberties 
of Europe were in danger. The 
temper of her people had greatly 
changed since the Napoleonic epoch. 
She had been industriously pros- 
perous, and had become wealthy. 
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Her propagandist fever had de- 
parted. During the height of the 
Revolution of 1848, a speech from 
the poet Lamartine sutliced to ex- 
tinguish a revival of the old desire 
to become the Liberator of Europe. 
Even under a revived Empire and 
a new Napoleon, the French nation 
had no heart for foreign conquest. 
At the fall of Sebastopol, when the 
military spirit in England was 
stronger than ever, France had 
grown weary of the war. The vic- 
torious War of Liberation in Italy, 
of which the French might well be 
proud, produced no popular elation. 
Given to ease and pleasure, France 
would not submit herself to the dis- 
cipline and sacrifices requisite to 
maintain an adequate army. The 
wine of Gallic life had long ceased 
to ferment: France had settled on 
her lees. But vanity remained,— 
the spirit of the people was quick 
as ever; and, goaded by Bismark’s 
manceuvres into war, France fell 
crushed, plundered, and dismem- 
bered in a six months’ campaign. 
France seemed henceforth to be 
out of the field; and had Europe 
in other quarters remained as before, 
the will and policy of the Czar 
would have become supreme. But 
the fall of France was attended by 
the rise of a new great Power, and 
happily in the very quarter where 
such was most needed. In the splen- 
did halls of Versailles, where two 
centuries ago the Grande Monarque 
had held court like a little god, 
rejoicing over the devastation of the 
Palatinate and the annexation of 
Alsace, there, in the winter of 1870, 
the kings and princes from beyond 
the Rhine assembled to elect the 
warrior-king of Prussia as Emperor 
of Germany. In merited success, 
although not in genius, Emperor 
William had equalled or surpassed 
the Great Frederick of his house. 
A Hohenzollern had at length 
beaten the Hapsburgs, and had re- 
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ceived the sword of a vanquished 


~ and captive Napoleon. 


Without Russian help Prussia 
could never have achieved these 
momentous triumphs. And how 
came it that Russia so helped her? 
How was it that Muscovite policy 
took this new course? Instead of, 
as in 1848, peremptorily command- 
ing the Prussian king to refuse the 
leadership of Germany, and reso- 
lutely backing every little prince 
of the Fatherland in the mainten- 
ance of his petty sovereignty, why 
did the Russian Government actu- 
ally pledge its military aid to Prus- 
sia in her bold game for empire ? 

There were new men and new 


circumstances at St. Petersburg. | 


There was a new Czar, and Gorts- 
chakoff had replaced Nesselrode. 
Russia had been vanquished and 
humiliated in the Crimean war by 
a coalition of the leading Powers. 
Even Austria—by the “splendid 
act of ingratitude” foreshadowed 
by Prince Schwartzenberg — had 
taken part against her: Prussia 
alone remaining faithful. Alex- 
ander II. vowed his reign to avenge 
his uncle’s humiliation. ‘“ Revenge 
is sweet,” even to crowned heads; 
and the new Russian Chancellor 
had a policy which exactly suited 
his imperial master. The Powers 
which had taken part against Ni- 
cholas in what he meant to be the 
crowning triumph of his reign—viz., 
the overthrow of Turkey—were to 
be damaged or destroyed in succes- 
sion, and more or less by their own 
hands. Hence Gortschakoff smiled 
grimly when ‘France vanquished 
Austria in 1859 and tore away her 
Italian provinces. Under Nicholas 
and Nesselrode the sight of the 
French standards, whether _ the 
eagles or the white lilies, on Mont 
Cenis, would have been met, if 
necessary, by a Russian army re- 
peating in Italy the career of Su- 
warrow in 1799. Again, when 
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Prussia attacked Austria in 1866, 
Russia remained passive, although 
Czar Nicholas at Olmiitz, in 1852, 
had compelled his Prussian relative 
to humble himself before Austria, 
as the head of the Germanic Diet. 
Finally, in the war with France in 
1870, Russia promised her military 
aid to Prussia in keeping Austria in 
check. Thus France and Austria 
were vanquished in succession and 
despoiled of territory, while Russia 
tore up the Black Sea Treaty and 
flung its fragments in the face of the 
Gladstone Cabinet. The Crimean 
war was avenged, and all her ene- 
mies seriously weakened or flagrant- 
ly humiliated: and all this without 
Russia drawing the sword or spend- 
ing a rouble. 

As ascheme of revenge Gortscha- 
koff’s policy was triumphant. But 
the “Old Russia” party had mur- 
mured, often loudly. Policy apart, 
the Russians hate Germans more 
than they hate Austrians or French- 
men. They see the well-educated 
and persevering German usurping 
appointments of profit and influence 
in Russia; they see them, too, 
dangerously powerful in Courland, 
and steadily gaining ground over 
the Russian along the coast of the 
Baltic. Further, upon policy, the 
“Old Russians” demurred to the 
reversal of the traditional course 
whereby Germany was to be kept 
disunited and discordant, so that 
Russia at will could find allies 
along her western borders and in 
the heart of Europe. They liked 
to see Austria and France weak- 
ened, but they murmured at the 
Chancellor’s policy creating another 
powerful State on their frontier— 
the hateful Germans. 

But Prince Gortschakoff had 
thought of all that. He had mere- 
ly given the traditional policy of 
Russia a new turn—a new point of 
departure. After, and mainly in 
consequence of, the Crimean defeat, 
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the means were changed, but the 
object remained the same—namely, 
the gradual establishment of Rus- 
sian supremacy over Europe. While 
acting as a scourge upon the ene- 
mies of Russia, Prussia of course 
must get something for herself ; 
and, no doubt, Bismark had con- 
trived to get more than Russia 
meant. Still, Gortschakoff’s game 
was going all right. Not merely 
for the sweets of revenge had 
Russia helped -Prussia to her vic- 
tories, —nay, not merely to see 
Russia’s rivals permanently weak- 
ened. These were great objects,— 
apparently sufficient to explain the 
Russo-Prussian alliance; but there 
was a deeper purpose behind. Not 
even for these services would 
Gortschakoff have helped to make 
the kingdom of Prussia into a great 
empire. The explanation of his 
policy was, that he reckoned that 
the very course taken by Prussia 
to become an empire, would insure 
that empire’s collapse whenever 
Russia withdrew her protecting 
hand. He saw that each new 
triumph, over which the Prussians 
and their soldier-king rejoiced, was 
creating for them a new enemy. 
And in 1871, when all Germany 
was elate at the completion of that 
splendid career of victories and 
conquests, Gortschakoff was per- 
fectly complacent, — feeling confi- 
dent that, as by the mere pulling 
of a string, he could make the new 
empire tumble down like a house 
of cards. As the condition of its 
creation, the new Germanic empire 
had enveloped itself in a ring of 
powerful and deadly foes. Den- 
mark yearned to get back Schles- 
wig, with Duppel and Alsen, ever 
* pointing to the unfulfilled fifth 
clause of the Treaty of Prague. 
The Hapsburgs, of ancient royal- 
ty, longed to humble the upstart 
Hohenzollerns, and regain the head- 
ship of Germany. France panted 
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like a leopard in leash, to recover 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to reclaim 
from the merciless Teutons their 
enormous exactions. Even within 
the bosom of the new empire there 
were discords, and old rights ready 
to be revived under suitable op- 
portunity. Ilow then could Ger- 
many stand, if alone, against such 
a ring of confederated foes? Still 
more, how could she stand were 
Russia likewise to turn against her? 
Accordingly, was not the Court’ of 
Berlin more than ever bound to the 
Czar? while, in the interval, had 
not both of Russia’s rivals: on the 
Continent—Austria and France— 
been permanently weakened ? What 
these Powers had been capable of 
in the Crimean war they were not 
capable of now. Surely, then, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s policy had 
been as triumphant as it was shrewd 
and masterly. 

The only Power which neither 
the diplomacy nor the arms of Rus- 
sia had been able to weaken was 
England. She alone of the great 
enemies of Russia in the Crimean 
war remained as powerful as _ be- 
fore. But she had lost her influ- 
ence in the councils of Europe. 
She was no longer the England of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. Not only 
had the leading Continental States 
vastly outgrown her in military 
power since 1815, but England, 
too, had settled on her lees. “No 
one need take account of England,” 
said Bismark: he regarded her as 
a “finished” Power. And _ her 
own Prime Minister had taken the 
unusual course of proclaiming the 
fact in the memorable Review ar- 
ticle, in which he said that hence- 
forth England would withdraw her- 
self from European affairs, thankful 
fot “the silver streak of sea” which 
separated her from the Continent. 
An Anglo-French alliance, also, 
had become out of the question; 
partly because France had no 
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strength to spare from her own 
special interests, and partly be- 
cause the French were bitter agairst 
us for leaving them without aid, 
or even sympathy, in 1870. Thus, 
with England seemingly out of 
the field, and with Austria and 
Germany disunited and still de- 
pendent on Russia, Gortschakoff’s 
scheme was complete, and all was 
ready for the Czar to avenge his 
uncle and renew the attack upon 
Turkey with triumphant success. 
The result justified his anticipa- 
tions. Bismark, feeling how de- 
— his Government was upon 
ussia, affected an air of indiffer- 
ence, saying that Turkey was not 
worth the life of a single Pomer- 
anian landwehr-man; and Austria’s 
best hope was to be permitted to 
get some small part of the plunder. 
The Balkans were crossed, Adriano- 
ple captured, and the Russian army 
under a Grand-Duke encamped be- 
fore the defenceless walls of Con- 
stantinople. Then at length Eng- 
land awoke—far too tardily for her 
own interests. Lord Beaconsfield 
had faith in the national spirit; and 
it responded to his appeal. That 
morning when, amidst a blinding 
mist, the British fleet steamed into 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, with 
its cannon run out, the Gatlings in 
the yards, and every man at his 
post, ready to engage the Turkish 
forts if Russian influence was al- 
ready supreme at the Porte,—that 
morning dates the Revival of Eng- 
land: for the welcome given to 
that news assured the Premier 
that he had not trusted in vain to 
the patriotic spirit of the nation. 
Constantinople was saved—as by a 
miracle. Russia, furious and blus- 
tering, was compelled to submit the 
Treaty of San Stefano to the judg- 
ment of Europe. Austria and Ger- 
many obtained time to consider 
their position. The firmness of 
England impressed them; and at 
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the Congress of Berlin they received 
the sagacious advice and exhorta- 
tions of Enygland’s great Minister. 

But for the reawakening and res- 
olute intervention of England, the 
result of the Russo-Turkish war 
would have been very different; 
and it is hard to say to what lengths 
the astute scheme of Gortschakoff 
might have carried Russia's suprem- 
acy over the Continent. No doubt, 
all along Bismark, must have con- 
templated as most desirable an 
Austro-German alliance. But how 
was it to be effected? It is all very 
well fur the robber to offer his hand 
to the man he has plundered; but 
would not Austria prefer to give 
her hostility to Germany and her 
alliances to other Powers? More- 
over, how could Bismark attempt 
such a project in open defiance of 
Russia? When the Emperor of 
Austria, after the close of the 
Franco-German war (in which he 
had designed to co-operate with 
France), came to Berlin, proposing 
that bygones should be bygones, 
the Czar nipped in the bed any 
special understanding between his 
two neighbours, by himsclf offering 
his friendship to Austria, and vol- 
untecring a visit to Berlin which 
led to the Tripartite Alliance, of 
which he became the head. More- 
over, during the Turkish war, Bis- 
mark showed himself ready to draw 
still closer the old tics between 
Germany and Russia, and to give 
military assistance. Austria was 
still only half reconciled, and not 
unready to supplant Germany in 
the Russian alliance. At the out- 
set of the war, it is said, the object 
of Gencral Manteuffel’s mission to 
St. Petersburg was to offer military 
aid to the Czar, provided that 
Russia would engage similarly to 
befriend Germany in any future 
war with France. Confident in 
the assurances of easy success over 
the Turks, given by General Igna- 
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tieff, Prince Gortschakoff declined 


the offer. Russia would do for her- 
self. But when the Russian army 
was routed before Plevna, and 


when for twenty-four hours the 
one sole bridge across the Danube 
creaked and threatened to give way 
under the crowds of panic-stricken 
fugitives, the Czar trembled. It 
was a golden opportunity for Aus- 
tria, who might now repeat the 
game she had played in the Cri- 
mean war; and a single Austrian 
corps d’armée debouching through 
the Transylvanian mountain-passes 
might destroy the grand army of 
Russia, and at least would necessi- 
tate an abandonment of the war. 
Such an event would have imperil- 
led the dynasty of the Romanoffs; 
and the Czar appealed to his imperial 
uncle at Berlin for help. “ Protect 
me from Austria: promise to attack 
her if she attacks me.” The loyal- 
hearted German Emperor, mindful 
of past help from Russia, readily 
gave the promise; and, willingly 
or unwillingly, Bismark concurred. 
But if Germany were thus to renew 
the hostility of Austria, the Russian 
Government must promise to renew 
its help to Germany when attacked 
by France. This was only fair and 
reasonable. But Gortschakoff would 
not. Such a promise (if kept) would 
be the undoing of his grand scheme 
for Russian supremacy. He pre- 
ferred to run the risk; and the 
ultimate success of the Russian 
arms justified his decision. But 
now, if not before, the secret drift of 
Gortschakoff’s policy became plain 
to Bismark. He saw that the only 
means of checking that policy, and 
rescuing Central Europe from the 
anaconda-like folds of Muscovite 
power and ambition, was to replace 
discord by union, in a firm alliance 
between Austria and Germany. 

The Russian Chancellor had been 
candid: and such was the result. 
Had he met the demand of the 
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Court of Berlin, that the help 
should be mutual, by pledges such 
as he has again and again lavished 
upon the British Government in 
Central Asian affairs and others, 
Prince Bismark might have been 
mistrustful, yet Emperor William 
would have remained satisfied, lean- 
ing upon the to-be-broken reed of 
Muscovite promises. But Gorts- 
chakoff refused to make the bargain. 
“Help us or not against Austria, 
we cannot promise to help you in 
your future wars. We have helped 
to create your empire: is not that 
enough?” Such, in substance, was 
Gortschakoff’s reply. “Surely in 
vain is the snare spread in sight of 
any bird,” says the Hebrew pro- 
verb: and Bismark is one who 
needs very clever snaring. “The 
use of language,” said Talleyrand, 
as a diplomatist, “is to conceal the 
thought :” and both the saying and 
the usage are of very much older 
date. How much Prince Gortscha- 
koff must regret having forgotten 
this maxim—for once! 

Despite this momentous diplo- 
matic transaction at the crisis of 
the Russo-Turkish war, it was the 
reappearance in Continental affairs 
of England in arms that facilitated 
and greatly promoted the Austro- 
German alliance—an event which 
has changed the aspect of European 
politics. The Russian Government 
in assenting to the Treaty of Berlin 
had no intention of complying with 
its terms; nor did it expect that 
either Germany or Austria would 
insist upon their fulfilment. When 
Austria joined with England in de- 
manding the evacuation of Bulgaria, 
and at the same time prepared to 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Russian Government appealed 
anew to the Court of Berlin to put 
a spoke in the wheel of its auda- 
cious neighbour. But this time 
there was no bargaining: the Ger- 
man Government flatly refused to 
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act against Austria, and declared: 
that the Treaty of Berlin must be 
carried out. If the interchange of 
proposals at the time of Plevna 
had opened the eyes of the Court 
of Berlin, this second negotiation 
equally opened the eyes of Prince 
Gortschakoff. The German empire, 
instead of being dependent upon 
Russia, was allying itself with her 
opponents. It was working for an 
alliance with Austria: by present 
aid it was seeking to heal the old 
feud, and to establish a commun- 
ity of interests throughout Central 
Europe, from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. If such an alliance were 
effected, it would render these two 
Powers thoroughly independent. If 
not nipped in the bud, it would 
break off the web of crafty policy 
which for twenty years Gortschakoff 
had been so sedulously weaving. 
Germany would escape from the 
toils, and carry Austria into safety 
along with her. 

Furious alike at the carrying out 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which the 
whole Russian nation resented, and 
at the change of front now obvi- 
ously meditated by Germany, Prince 
Gortschakoff resolved to spring his 
mines at once. A Russian army, 
half a million strong, stood ready 
in Poland; and at Paris and Rome 
—even at the Scandinavian Courts 
—offers were made of alliances for 
an immediate war against Germany, 
and Austria also, if the latter Power 
could not be induced to prefer the 
Russian alliance. Nay, more, (al- 
though this may seem an exaggera- 
tion, it is not so,) Gortschakoff was 
ready to set the whole world ablaze, 
both in east and west—even to 
Japan! While the Balkan penin- 
sula was to be set ablaze, and Ger- 
many’s old foes let loose against her, 
work must be cut out for England 
by Russian expeditions and intrigues 
in Asia; and even the hostility of 
China (upon the Kuldja question) 
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was guarded against, by preparing 
a war between her and Japan about 
the Loochoo Islands and Formosa. 
Gortschakoff is a master in the art 
of diplomatic explosion, and never 
had the political dynamite been so 
widely and carefully laid. How 
could the German empire, new-born 
and not yet thoroughly compact, 
withstand an onset led by Russia 
and joined in by France, if not also 
by Austria or Italy ? 

Not only was the new attitude of 
the Court of Berlin most menacing to 
the permanent objects of Muscovite 
ambition, but the personal feelings 
of the aged Russian Chancellor were 
passionately excited by the jeopardy 
in which his policy was being placed. 
That policy, as we have said, was a 
new one: externally, it was the o 
posite of that of Nicholas and Nessel- 
rode ; and the help given to Germany 
had been constantly murmured at 
by the “Old Russia” party. Was 
it to be said that, after all, they 
were right, and he had been wrong ? 
Hence the vehemence with which 
Prince Gortschakoff threw himself 
into his schemes for summarily 
crushing the German empire. 
Whether from this intense excite- 
ment or from over-confidence, he 
even made public his exhortation 
to France to take part in the war. 
In the sight of Europe, he held out 
his hand to France, and called upon 
her to join with Russia in revenge 
upon the Germans. . 

Fortunately for Europe—we ma 
say for the world—Gortschakoff's 
mines hung fire. The electric 
spark was discharged from the 
Russian Chancellery; but in the 
first link or chamber of the chain 
of combustion the powder-charge 
had been already damped—wetted 
beyond explosion. Swift as Prince 
Gortschakoff was in applying the 
match, an enemy had been before- 
hand with him. Bismark and 
Andrassy already understood each 
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went in person to Berlin, it was 
commonly believed that he did so 
for the honour of representing 
Eng'and at a grand European Con- 
gress, and of adding to his high 
fame by connecting his name with 
a great historical event. That is 
the way in which small men, or 
ordinary mortals, think of a great 
one. But the motive was very 
different. Lord Beaconsfield saw 
that the politics of Europe were at 
a crisis—a turning-point, which, 
through the success of the Pan- 
slavic movement, must lead to a 
Muscovite supremacy and dictator- 
ship in Europe ; or else the existing 
action and tendencies of the two 
great central States must at once be 
changed, and a strong barrier raised 
against Russian power and aggran- 
disement. The British Premier 
went to inspect the ground for the 
impending contest,—to ascertain for 
himself, either through inference or 
admission, what were the real senti- 
ments of his Continental compeers, 
and to urge, with his characteristic 
tact and power, his views of the 
position of affairs. In his confer- 
ences with Prince Bismark and 
Count Andrassy, he counselled ob- 
livion of the old rivalry and recent 
sores, and a consolidation of inter- 
ests in order to check the ever- 
expanding power of the Czar, as 
the only means of maintaining the 
existence of the conglomerate em- 
pire of Austria and the independ- 
ence of Germany. The news-cor- 
respondents of the day told of the 
admiration and high respect with 
which the British Prime Minis- 
ter then impressed his Continental 
compeers—an admiration felt by 
the solidly impassive Bismark, and 
freely expressed by the less reticent 
Andrassy. It remains for history to 


state, authentically and correctly, the 
discourse held and views expressed 
in those conferences between Lord 
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Beaconsfield and the _ illustrious 
statesmen of Germany and Austria, 
But, while abnegating any exclu- 
sive information, it is the only 
reasonable inference when we say 
that at those conferences the sub- 
sequent Austro-German _ alliance 
was not merely foreshadowed, but 
prepared as far as was then pos- 
sible. Llow else could Austria have 
ventured to thwart Russia— to 
throw herself in the lion’s path— 
by marching her troops into Bosnia 
and Ilerzegovina, while at the same 
time insisting, along with England, 
that the Russians should evacuate 
Bulgaria and Roumania? Let it be 
remembered, too, with what. start- 
ling confidence Lord Beaconsfield, 
only a few months after his return 
from Berlin—when the Russian 
governor and officials in Bulgaria 
were loudly proclaiming to the 
people that, come what might, it 
was the Treaty of San Stefano, not 
of Berlin, that would be carried 
out—almost using the memorable 
mot of Macimahop at the Malakoff, 
J'y suis, et fy reste—at that very 
time Lord Beaconsfield assured his 
audience at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet that the Treaty would cer- 
tainly be fulfilled, and poured con- 
tempt upon “the hare-brained chat- 
ter of irresponsible officials.” 
Nevertheless it was not without 
hesitation at Vienna that Prince 
Gortschakoff’s overtures were finally 
rejected. Among the military par- 
ty, prone to take a soldier’s view of 
the question, there was an ardent 
desire to avenge the defeat at 
Kéniggratz. In Court circles, the 
ancient pride of the Kaisars, as 
head of the Germanic States, was 
not extinct. And viewed even by 
the cold eyes of statecraft, there 
was a great deal in favour of siding 
with Russia. For Austria to occupy 
Bosnia and IIerzegovina, advancing 
to the strategic heart of Turkey at 
Novi Bazar, after insisting upon Rus- 
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sia abandoning her own conquests 
—this was to throw down the gage 
of mortal combat between the two 
Powers. Would it be wise to re- 
main in this position, trusting for 
safety to an old foe, Germany ? 
Was it not the same Prussian 
troops which had fought as com- 
rades with the Austrians in 1864, 
which, two years afterwards, poured 
as invaders into Bohemia? The 
Court of St. Petersburg had never 
been opposed to an aggrandise- 
ment of Austria at the expense of 
Turkey, provided that Russia ob- 
tained the lion’s share in the spoil. 
Austrian statesmen doubtless saw 
that this would be a fatal gift, 
granted with treacherous intent; 
and that, as soon as Russia held the 
valley of the Danube and the Bal- 
kan peninsula, enclosing Austria 
within a colossal Slavonic empire, 
it would not be long before her 
own Slavonian provinces would be 
worked upon by Russian intrigue, 
and torn from her to complete the 
Panslavic empire of the Czars. But 
there would be peace and friendship 
between St. Petersburg and Vienna 
for a generation,—and is not that 
a great temptation to any State? 
And after all, might not the chap- 
ter of accidents help Austria out 
of the Slavonic toils? But what 
was required by Prince Gortscha- 
koff went much further. Austria 
must side with Russia against Ger- 
many. She must make her choice 
at once, and irretrievably. This 
would be to cut off Austria’s only 
possibility of help in future, ren- 
dering her permanently dependent 
upon Russia. Enlightened and 
emboldened by the conferences at 
Berlin, Count Andrassy and the 
Emperor rejected the proposals 
of Prince Gortschakoff. 

At Paris, too, last autumn, the 
diplomatic mine would not explode, 
although the Grand Archduke Con- 
stantine in person essayed to spring 
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it. Prince Gortschakoff’s summons 
to war was declined by cautious 
President Grevy and his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Waddington. 
An alliance with Russia in her pres- 
ent condition was rightly regarded 
by the French Government as a per- 
ilous basis for “the war of revenge.” 
Whether sud sponte, or in conse- 
quence of the decision taken at Paris, 
Italy also hung back, preferring to 
bide her time and a safer opportunity. 

But Muscovite policy had shown 
its hand, irretrievably. Bismark, 
throngh his agents, and doubtless 
directly from the Austrian Govern- 
ment, obtained explicit proofs of 
Gortschakoff's hostile proposals ; 
and he laid them before his im- 
perial master. With indignant 
horror the old Emperor read the 
unimpeachable evidence of Musco- 
vite treachery towards Germany. 
At the end of August the Czar left 
St. Petersburg to review his army 
at Warsaw. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember the Emperor William started 
from Berlin to review his army at 
Stettin and Kénigsberg. 

By the silent providence of 
Moltke, the Baltic coast was already 
bristling with German bayonets. 
From Kénigsberg the German 
forces could overlap the flank of the 
Russians in Poland; an Austrian 
army could make a similar move- 
ment from Galicia. If war came, 
the Russian army in its advanced 
position could be gripped as in a 
vice: either compelling its with- 
drawal from the frontier and aban- 
donment of Warsaw, or else, in 
the event of defeat, necessitatin 
another Sedan. But Alexander | 
is not made of the cold strong 
metal of his Chancellor: probably 
Gortschakoff himself shrank from 
such a combat without allies. The 
Czar asked—begged—an interview 
with his uncle at Alexandrovno, 
and a rupture was averted. But 
Prince Bismark went to Vienna, 
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and the Austro-German Alliance 
was concluded.* Six weeks ago 
Europe came still closer to the 
brink of war. Such matters are 
not revealed in blue-books, but 
there is ground for believing that 
Prince Bismark would have prefer- 
red to strike at once. Why allowa 
deadly enemy to choose his own time 
for attack? But the old Emperor 
could not bring himself to that. 
How does the European Crisis 
now stand? It is the most extra- 
ordinary and momentous that Eu- 
rope has witnessed since the cam- 
paigns which culminated in Water- 
oo. There is a League of Powers 
against Russia, as in 1813-15 there 
was a Coalition against France. 
The first European Coalition was 
for actual war; because half of the 
Continent had then to be liberated 
from the grasp of Napoleon. In 
the present case the League is es- 
sentially one of defence. Moreover, 
although the guardians of peace 
have one common foe, at present 
their strength is impaired, because 
they are not all united. Germany 
and Austria stand sentinel in Cen- 
tral Europe; England stands on 
guard in Western Asia; but there 
is no concert, except that the enemy 
is the same. A ring of circumval- 
lation is being raised against Rus- 
sia along the whole extent of her 
frontier. While the Austro-Ger- 
man Alliance is designed to guard 
Europe, from Kénigsberg to Pesth, 
and thence down the Danube, the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention is de- 
sigued to protect Asia Minor, and 
the Anglo-Indian army watches 
over Herat, and encourages Persia 
to maintain her independence of 
the common foe. The enemy is 
near at all points of the ring. 
Kauffmann’s forces are ready to 
advance to the Oxus and descend 
upon Merv and Balkh; the Grand- 
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Duke Michael’s army of the Caucasus 
is preparing to invade the Tekke 
country by the Attrek valley, on the 
northern borders of Persia; while 
half a million of men still cover 
the Austro-German frontier. 
Alexander II. is the most peace- 
loving monarch that has ever filled 
the throne of Russia. But Czar- 
dom has its imperious traditions, 
against which the strongest indi- 
vidual sentiment cannot stand for 
aday. Russia has been an aggres- 
sive and conquering Power from the 
first; and the Russian people, for 
several generations, have been cease- 
lessly imbued with the passion for 
military conquest and _ territorial 
aggrandisement. Any Czar who 
should proclaim that the “age of 
conquest is past,” and should ac- 
knowledge that, whether under 
compulsion or not, the Russian 
frontier has reached its abiding 
limits, would at once lose his pop- 
ularity, if not arouse the spirit of 
revolution. But at the present 
moment Revolution is already rife. 
Russia is honeycombed with polit- 
ical sedition and the passion for 
domestic revolution. A tremend- 
ous Crisis awaits an issue within 
Russia herself. The utmost vigi- 
lance and sternest measures of re- 
pression have failed, and the wisest 
counsellors of the Czar hardly hope 
for an amelioration from the dicta- 
torship of Mclikoff. It is reported 
that even Count Schouvaloff, the 
last man to support a policy of 
war, now joins with the others in 
thinking that if revolution is to be 
escaped from, it can only be through 
the portals of war. It is also agreed 
that the long-anticipated and now 
ae expedition against the 
Turcomans and Merv, or even 
Herat, will be an inadequate diver- 
sion and counter-irritant of the re- 
volutionary movement at home. 





* See also ‘‘ The Demise of the Kaisarbund ” in the Magazine for October last. 
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Truly it is time that Russia’s 
neighbours should stand on their 
guard. Without allies, or disunion 
among her opponents, the prospects 
of war must be too perilous even 
for the daring and unfaltering spirit 
of Prince Gortschakoff. But the 
ring of defence along the Russian 
frontier is neither complete nor 
consolidated ; while the whole Bal- 
kan peninsula is ready to go in a 
blaze at the order from St. Peters- 
burg. Moreover, beyond and be- 
hind the ring of defence there is a 
zone of powerful States, each of 
which is in heart an enemy of 
Germany or Austria. France, Italy, 
Denmark, each has defeats to be 
avenged ; while two of them have 
war-captured provinces to regain, 
and the third longs for territory 
which she thinks ought to belong 
to her. Thus, although Gortscha- 
koff’s first bolt, over- confidently 
shot, missed its aim, there is verge 
and scope enough for new mines of 
explosion to be laid. The ring of 
defence may be assailed in rear, 
while Russia leads the attack in 
front. Italy is the “dark horse” 
in the European course; her Gov- 
ernment is ready to join which- 
ever side will give most. Turkey 
is being sedulously assailed with 
temptations to accept the friendship 
and aid of Russia; and Persia may 
be wholly won over by Gortscha- 
koff’s intrigues and the sight of the 
Grand-Duke Michael’s army. Thus, 
both in the east and west, the ring 
of defence is incomplete and pre- 
carious. Yet it is the sole security 
for peace—the sole obstacle between 
the world and war. 

In such a position, England’s 
aid or influence is invaluable. She 
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really holds the casting-vote be- 
tween war and peace. England, 
at least, has nothing to gain from 
war; and if peace is to be main- 
tained, this can only be done 
by England casting her power into 
the trembling and equally-balanced 
scale. It rests with her people to 
say whether the Government is to 
use that power or not. How appal- 
ling is the alternative! Europe is 
unsettled—unstable; and the war 
would be general, as are the ele- 
ments of discord and disunion. 
What a flood of disaster must sweep 
over Europe before another Water- 
loo is reached, and another Settle- 
ment of Vienna comes to give again 
to the exhausted nations forty years 
of repose ! 

Strengthen, then, the Govern- 
ment for Peace! The election-cry 
of the Conservatives may well be, 
“ Peace and the integrity of Britain’s 
Empire.” The Premier’s warning 
is true; it is not by standing aside 
in isolation that England can pre- 
serve the blessings of peace, or even 
maintain in safety her own domin- 
ions. If Russia wins in Europe, 
she will become all - powerful in 
Asia; and if Persia is won to her 
side and the Turks cajoled, to their 
further loss and ultimate ruin, the 
fighting power of the brave Otto- 
mans and of all Western Asia will 
be ranged on the side of the Czar, 
from the Bosphorus to the Indus. 
The Crisis abroad, we repeat, is the 
most momentous upon which the 
world has entered since Waterloo. 
The Crisis at home—the General 
Election—is equally momentous, as 
about to decide the Foreign Policy, 
and with it the fortunes, of the 
British Empire. 











Tue dissolution of Parliament, 
long as it had been expected, burst 
suddenly upon the country. The 
issues had been shaped and vehe- 
mently discussed during the recess. 
Both sides were prepared, and all 
that the political world was waiting 
for was that the signal should be 
given. Noconstituency could pos- 
sibly.complain that it was taken by 
surprise ; to do so would be equiva- 
lent to a confession that it was un- 
fit to exercise the franchise. The 
statesman who sprung a mine upon 
the constituencies in January 1874 
has himself been clamouring for a 
dissolution for months past, and 
railing at the Ministry for presum- 
ing to enter at all upon the session 
which has just abruptly closed. 

There is some reason to believe 
that the particular moment for 
the dissolution was suddenly re- 
solved upon. The occasion, how- 
ever, was universally conceded to 
be convenient ; and the Ministry of 
the day have an indisputable right 
to select their own opportunity, so 
long as they act fairly and openly. 
The session opened with the usual 
—— and programme of work. 

o parliamentary difficulty arose to 
impede its progress; but the com- 
= of the measures respecting 
reland removed the last impedi- 
ment to a dissolution. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself in 
his Budget speech explained that 
when the Probate and Administra- 
tion Bill was introduced, he had 
not foreseen an earlier financial 
statement than usual. But no 
doubt the decisive result of the 
Liverpool and Southwark elections, 
the complete collapse of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s agitation last December, 
and the reactionary approval of the 
Government policy, so successfully 
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stimulated by overwrought and dis- 
tempered invective, influenced the 
chuice of opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, on the 8th of March, the 
Ministers announced their intention 
to dissolve before Easter. The gage 
of battle was thrown down; and 
we will now proceed to examine 
the issues at stake, and the spirit 
in which they are contested. 

The Prime Minister in person, 
contrary to established usage, but 
with characteristic promptitude, 
issued an address, terse and em- 
phatic in its language, which, re- 
cognising rather than elucidating 
the angry controversies of the past 
three years, proposed briefly, and 
resolutely, the course which, in 
his opinion, the country ought to 
pursue. The elections take place 
on the footing of that address. It 
declares in effect that recent doc- 
trines and proceedings on the part 
of the Opposition have rendered 
the occasion critical in the his- 
tory of the country. It  pro- 
poses in the future to strengthen 
instead of to sever the constitu- 
tional tie which binds Ireland to 
Great Britain ; “to consolidate the 
co-operation” between the United 
Kingdom and its widespread de- 
pendencies; to preserve the peace 
of Europe by maintaining as hith- 
erto the influence of England. In 
other words, the Minister proposes 
to maintain the honour, the integ- 
rity, and the influence of the Brit- 
ish empire. There is not a word 
about domestic legislation or finance, 
nor the smallest reference to the 
wars which this country has waged, 
or the anxious complications from 
which it has emerged under his 
guidance. No Minister in our day 
has in such circumstances penned 
such an address to his countrymen. 
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It is the manifesto of a man who 
is conscious that his policy in the 
ast, the national support which 
~ has received, and last, not least, 
the radical blunders of his oppon- 
ents, have constituted him the rep- 
resentative of the empire, and con- 
centrated in his hands the exercise 
of its influence. There is no dis- 
guise about the tone of the address. 
When the Corn Laws were abolished, 
it is said that the Duke of Welling- 
ton advised Sir Robert Peel to go 
to the country on Peel. Lord Bea- 
consfield appeals to the country to 
say whether he is not the right 
man in the right place—his policy 
the only possible alternative to na- 
tional humiliation and confusion. 

It is the first time since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 that a Con- 
servative Minister at the head of 
a parliamentary majority has ap- 
pealed to the constituencies for a 
renewal of their confidence. The 
Minister who makes that appeal 
has been the leader of his party 
for more than thirty years—a longer 
period of time than any statesman, 
during the whole course of our 
parliamentary history, has ever be- 
fore preserved political leadership. 
For six years he has been sup- 
— by increasing majorities in 

arliament; his authority in the 
country is practically unquestioned ; 
his influence in Europe is admitted 
in every capital on the Continent. 
The result of the elections will be 
watched as keenly abroad as at 
home. Besides the personal and 
party interest which they neces- 
sarily command amongst ourselves, 
it is a question of engrossing im- 
portance abroad, as it affects the 
continuance of European peace, 
whether the Beaconsfield Cabinet 
should be maintained in power, or 
whether it should be superseded 
by a Ministry headed or inspired 
by Mr. Gladstone. All competent 
observers are agreed that the tem- 
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porary effacement of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the accession of Lord 
Aberdeen to office, resulted in the 
prosecution by the Emperor Nicholas 
of his designs upon the Ottoman 
empire, and the war in which this 
country was afterwards involved. 
A similar effacement and a too 
similar accession would, in the pres- 
ent disturbed state of Europe, 
armed for war as it is, and yet 
anxious for peace, be a wanton 
repetition of a discreditable chap- 
ter in our history. 

It was not to be expected that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s manifesto would 


‘be received without vehement pro- 


test. Though it avoids criticism 
upon the past and all details of 
controversy, yet it refers to recent 
Irish agitation, defeated by the 
measures of the Government; to 
the dangers of Home Rule policy, 
“scarcely less disastrous than pes- 
tilence and famine;” to the inex- 
pediency of questioning the im- 
perial character of this realm, of 
enfeebling the colonies, and of 
resorting to the passive principle 
of non-intervention. Those were 
the unprofitable subjects of the dis- 
cussion which raged in the recess, 
and which was hushed when Par- 
liament met. During that discus- 
sion the Prime Minister maintained 
an unbroken silence. His allusion 
to those subjects in his letter to 
the Duke of Marlborough is scorn- 
ful rather than appreciative. He 
refers to them as the points in 
the political horizon from which 
alone any blasts of opposition, 
effective, or ineffective, have pro- 
ceeded or may be expected. To 
denounce such references as unwise 
and unpatriotic exaggeration, as 
dark allusions, as baseless and ter- 
rifying insinuations, intended “to 
hide from view the acts of the 
Ministry, and their effect upon the 
character and condition of the 
country,” is useless. No one who 
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has watched the Home Rule move- 
ment and successive bargainings by 
Liberal candidates for Home Rule 
support, or who remembers some 
of the most famous and the most 
recent utterances of Mr. Gladstone 
himself in reference to our foreign 
policy, can doubt that the issues 
stated live amongst us as realities, 
and have been raised by sections 
of the Liberal party, not by the 
Government; and that the constit- 
uencies are now called upon to 
decide in what manner they are to 
be disposed of. 

The Prime Minister bids defiance, 
on the eve of the general election, 
to two parties in the State: the 
Home Rule faction, headed by Mr. 
Parnell, who is absent in America, 
and is worthily represented by Mr. 
William Shaw; and that portion of 
the Opposition which follows the 
=— of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 

right. The challenge was imme- 
diately accepted. The spirit of un- 
disguised rancour with which the 
Government was assailed in those 
quarters plainly shows to whom the 
policy of the Cabinet is principally 
and directly offensive. Many of 
the Liberal addresses have express- 
ed approval of the recent manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, and the 
large majority disavow all compli- 
city with the followers of Mr. Par- 
nell. But so long as the questions 
of Home Rule and foreign policy 
are the only subjects for decision, 
so long as the Liberal party have 
no alternative claims to the confi- 
dence of the country, based upon 
some question of urgent importance 
upon which they can present a 
united front, it is necessary to test 
their right to reascendancy with 
reference to the issues raised by 
some of them, and accepted by the 
Government. Upon those issues 


the fatal objection to the Opposi- 
tion is, that as a party it is incap- 
able of returning a decided answer, 
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notwithstanding their vital import- 


ance. Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
face of an increasing and an encour- 
aged agitation in the sister island, 
calls on the constituencies to say 
whether they will submit to the 
disintegration of the United King 
dom. Lord Hartington responds 
by declaring the agitation for Home 
Rule to be impracticable, and that 
any concession, or even appear- 
ance of concession, in that direc- 
tion would be mischievous. On 
the other hand, Mr. Shaw declares 
that Home Rule means a relation- 
ship between England and Ireland, 
“placed on a healthy and natural 
and honest basis; and that a ma- 
jority of Irish representatives are 
in favour of it. It is the general 
belief that the Home Rule party 
will be increased in numbers in the 
new Parliament. They will repre- 
sent, according to Lord Beacons- 
field, a “danger in its ultimate re- 
sults scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence and famine.” They will 
represent, according to Lord Hart- 
ington, a policy to which concession, 
or the appearance of concession, 
would be mischievous. They will 
represent, according to the circular 
issued by the Home Rule Confeder- 
ation in London (‘Times,’ March 
12), the principle of Irish nation- 
ality. This circular, signed by five 
Irish members of the late Parlia- 
ment, says that Lord Beaconsfield 
has “issued a declaration of war” 
upon Irishmen, their country, and 
their friends. He is denounced as 
a despotic and rancorous Minister, 
who “ will neither grant to Ireland 
the right to manage her own affairs, 
nor grant to Irishmen the common 
rights and privileges of British citi- 
zens’—the mortal enemy of their 
country and their race. Upon this 
issue it would seem to be im- 
possible that electors should hesi- 
tate fora moment. Will they sup- 
port a Government resolutely op- 
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posed to this danger and this ad- 
mitted mischief ? or will they replace 
it by a Government which will be 
largely dependent upon this faction, 
and whose relations to it will be 
equivocal and uncertain? Mr. Shaw 
declares that Home Rule means 
nothing but “self-government in 
domestic affairs.” Lord Harting- 
ton agrees with the Government 
that it is dangerous even to appear 
to concede to it; and confines him- 
self to protesting against language 
of exaggeration in referring to it. 
But substantially his own langu 

is very similar to that of Lord 
Beaconsfield; the only difference is, 
that the one can afford to set this 
danger and mischief at defiance, 
while the other deprecates all allu- 
sion to the obvious feebleness of his 
position with respect to it. 

If any elector doubts the essen- 
tial feebleness of Lord Hartington’s 
position with respect to Home Rule, 
let him reflect upon what that 
statesman could possibly do, unless 
he obtains at least one hundred 
additional seats in the new House 
of Commons. If avowed Home- 
Rulers compose the whole or three- 
fourths of his majority, they will 
be able to command those conces- 
sions the mere appearance of which 
is mischievous. And how many 
members of the majority, not avow- 
ed Home-Rulers, will owe their 
seats to the Home Rule vote, and 
feel that, owing to the supposed 
result of the election, the influence 
of that vote is largely increased ? 
Such members will not be without 
a leader and a spokesman. Mr. 
Gladstone’s address leaves him per- 
fectly free to advocate Home Kule 
if he thinks it advantageous to do 
so. He evades any statement of 
opinion. To deal with the subject 
at all, is to indulge in dark allusions 
and terrifying insinuations. Yet 
his own Scotch speeches have done 
not a little to bring this subject 





into the forefront of the political 
battle—thisesubject upon which he 
declines to commit himself. He 
has persistently declared his in- 
ability to understand what is meant 
by Home Rule; and we all know 
that it would be useless to refer 
him to Lord Hartington, whose 
opinion on the subject seems to 
be as clear as Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
“Tf you ask me,” he said to the 
electors of Mid-Lothian last De- 
cember, “what I think of Home 
Rule, I must tell you I will only 
answer you when you tell me how 
Home Rule is related to local 
government.” In other words, Mr. 
Gladstone had not made up his 
mind three months ago upon the 
destructive doctrine which the 
Prime Minister emphatically calls 
upon the country to reject. Was 
Mr. Gladstone inclining to those 
concessions which Lord Hartington 
denounces as mischievous when he 
continued—“ I am friendly to local 
government; I am friendly to large 
local prerogative ; I desire—I may 
say I intensely desire—to see Par- 
liament relieved of some portion of 
its duties’? Was Lord Beacons- 
field indulging in dark allusions 
and terrifying insinuations in call- 
ing upon the country to decide once 
for all whether the United King- 
dom should be disintegrated, when 
his rival had used such language 
as this /— 


‘“We have got an over-weighted 
Parliament; and if Ireland, or any 
other portion of the country [meaning 
Scotland, in all probability], is desirous 
and able so to arrange its affairs as 
to take the local portion of some part 
of its transactions off Parliament, it 
would liberate and strengthen Parlia- 
ment for imperial concerns. I say 
that I will not only not accord a re- 
luctant consent, but give support to 
any such scheme.” 


Is this a mischievous concession 
or appearance of concession to Home 
Rule? And if Mr. Gladstone takes 
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up this tone, and declares that he 
“ will not be frightened out of wise 
measures of that kind by being told 
that he is condescending to the pre- 
judices of Home-Rulers ;” if Liberal 
candidates for large constituencies 
are to pledge themselves to vote for 
inquiry into Home Rule as the price 
of Llome Rule support,—is it not 
high time to take the sense of the 
country, whether the United King- 
dom shall be disintegrated, or 
whether a policy to which it is 
mischievous to make even the ap- 
pearance of concession shall or shall 
not be firmly opposed? It is per- 
fectly clear that any elector who 
aceepts the view of Home Rule 
propounded by Lord Hartington 
cannot possibly accept Lord Har- 
tington as the fitting exponent of 
his own policy of opposition to it, 
as a champion capable of enforcing 
such opposition. The conditions of 
his power, the requirements of his 
position, and his relations to Mr. 
Gladstone, forbid a resolute resist- 
ance. Moreover, the ground is more 
worthily occupied by the Govern- 
ment. Itis not as the opponents 
of Home Rule that they will be 
displaced. Lord Hartington can 
only succeed on the ground that 
Home Rule is not as mischievous 
as he says it is, and that other sub- 
jects transcend it in immediate im- 
_apgamee In the first view it would 
e a vote of confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone rather than himself; in the 
second, the only measures to which 
he vaguely refers are such as will 
more perfectly apply the principles 
of local self-government in our coun- 
ties and rural districts, and will re- 
move certain artificial and obsolete 
restrictions of law which hinder the 
distribution of land in the manner 
most advantageous to the State. 
Under all the circumstances the 
first duty of electors is to answer 
ay or no to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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challenge to them to pronounce the 
condemnation of Home Rule. If 
Mr. Gladstone does not know what 
it means, and is willing to raise the 
hopes of the Irish people on the 
subject, it is time that the voice of 
the constituencies should be heard. 
Sir George Bowyer declines to stand 
a-ain for Wexford as a Home- 
Ruler. He does so because Home 
Rule has been made a cry for 
agitators, and that in his opinion it 
now means rebellion and civil war. 
“To continue the Home Rule agi- 
tation,” he says, having regard to 
the interpretation which adven- 
turers have given to it, “ must ruin 
the future prospects of the country. 
The value of land has already be- 
come diminished. Capital has been 
scared away. Life has been in cer- 
tain conditions made less secure. 
The extension and improvement of 
agriculture have been rendered im- 
possible.” Yet the Irish people 
have been misled into the belief 
that “Home Rule is the remedy 
for all evils, and the key to happi- 
ness and national greatness.” This 
is not a state of things to be 
temporised with. It is a crisis 
which requires firmness, decision, 
and energy. The present Ministry 
alone are able to deal with it in 
that spirit; but it is for the nation 
to decide whether they shall be 
intrusted with the task, or whether 
it shall slide into hands which are 
enfeebled by uncertain counsels and 
electoral difficulties. 

Besides’ the Home-Rulers, there 
is the scarcely less disaffected party 
which is identified with Mr. Glad- 
stone in respect to foreign policy. 
The whole country has rung with 
their incessant declamations upon 
this theme from the time of the 
Bulgarian agitation, through the 
Russo-Turkish war and the nego- 
tiation which precede. and fol- 
lowed it; and even long after in- 
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ternational controversy had ceased. 
Their policy during the whole of 
that period was the outcome of a 
variety of antipathies and enthu- 
siasms which precluded any definite 
principle. It originated in a sort 
of panic. Horror-stricken at the 
Bulgarian massacres, they conceived 
a sudden and mortal antipathy to 
the Turks, an equally sudden and 
unmeasured enthusiasm for the Rus- 
sians. In their wrath and indig- 
nation they doomed the Ottoman 
empire to destruction. Perish In- 
dia! they exclaimed. Away with 
every selfish thought of British 
interests! Let insular selfishness 
recede before a full-blown cosmo- 
politan sympathy. Under the 
magic of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, 
myriads of people clamoured for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
Returning moderation induced Mr. 
Gladstone to explain that he only 
meant the Turkish Government, and 
not the Turks themselves; but the 
explanation served as the first 
bucket of cold water on the fiery 
indignation of his admirers. The 
first moment of reflection proved 
the salvation of all the Turks of 
private life. A second reminded 
the angry crowds that plain geo- 
graphy assigned the Turks to us as 
allies in the preservation of the 
Straits, and of some of the main 
securities for British empire in the 
East. They fell away from the 
hero of the Bulgarian agitation. 
The Ministry resumed the tradi- 
tional policy of the country which 
had been for atime, and at a critical 
moment, interrupted. Mr. Gladstone, 
with a pertinacity worthy of a 
better cause, never ceased from de- 


nouncing it; and at any time when 


difficulty arose, or a serious decision 
had to be made, he was foremost in 
the endeavour to weaken the hands 
of the Ministry, and to increase 
their perplexities. The result is 








familiar to all of us. The Russo- 
Turkish war became inevitable. 
Thongh its progress threatened the 
security and power of this country, 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
never affected the smallest concern, 
and when the Government stood 
forward to insist upon the revision 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, and 
its submission to a European Con- 
gress, they were opposed to every 
step they took. It is tothe honour 
of Lord Beaconsfield that no word 
of complaint was wrung from him 
throughout the whole of these un- 
warrantable proceedings. © Satisfied 
that the country was with him, and 
would help him to retrieve the error 
of 1876, he quietly pursued his 
course, and the Treaty of Berlin was 
the triumphant result. He maintain- 
ed peace, and vindicated the interests 
of England and the honour of the 
Crown. In his address to the Duke 
of Marlborough there is not a word 
of reference to the past. lis adver- 
saries may waste all their powers of 
invective against that. The Prime 
Minister appeals from the past to 
the future. And his claim to the 
confidence of the country is summed 
up in these pregnant sentences, 
which, we believe, go straight to the 
conviction of the people, and have 
on that account exasperated his 
opponents :— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
have hitherto been enabled to secure 
, 80 necessary to the welfare of 
all civilised countries, and so uliar- 
ly the interest of our own. But this 
ineffable blessing cannot be obtained 
by the passive principle of non-inter- 
ference. Peace rests on the presence, 
not to say the ascendancy, of England 
in the councils of Europe.” 


It is impossible to deny the 
truth of this statement. The peace 
of Europe has, been preserved, with 
the exception of the Russo-Turkish 
war, which was precipitated by Mr. 
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Gladstone’s agitation, and which 
the Ministry was prevented from 
restraining. That English ascend- 
ancy has at the same time been 
preserved, appears from the con- 
trast between the state of Europe 
now and its state on the morning 
that the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed. Contrast the military posi- 
tion of Russia then and now; the 
territorial position of Turkey then 
and now; the military position of 
Austria then and now; the com- 
bined attitude of Germany and 
Austria then and now. Add to 
this that France is in friendly re- 
lations with us, that the Hartmann 
affair shows that there is no sort of 
alliance springing up between her 
and Russia, that the gates of India 
are in our possession and the hos- 
tility of Affghans and Zulus alike 
crushed, and we have a vindication 
of British ascendancy of which the 
Ministry and the country may well 
be proud. That ascendancy secured 
peace, which would have otherwise 
been impossible. 

What is Mr. Gladstone’s answer 
to this? On what ground does he 
warn every individual voter against 
taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility for what has been done? He 
protests against any ascendancy at 
all. He says the word itself is best 
known by its baneful connection 
with the history of Ireland. Then, 
with a trifling inconsistency, he de- 
clares that we have escaped its evils, 
for the claim to ascendancy in the 
mouth of the present Ministry is 
little less than ridiculous. We 
cannot, he says, even obtain the 
dismissal of a Turkish Minister. 
But nevertheless, “I must assert 
the coequal rights of independent 
and allied Powers,” which on his 
own hypothesis is quite unnecessary. 
And then follows a sonorous phrase 
about “moral and unenvied ascend- 
ancy.” As if the Russian forces 
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would have been rolled back from 
Constantinople, and the Treaty of 
San Stefano remoulded by any 
amount of moral persuasion or un- 
envied strength! Lord Hartington’s 
address leaves it quite uncertain - 
whether he admits or denies English 
ascendancy abroad. He certainly 
does not regard the claim to it as 
ridiculous, though he thinks it has 
been surrendered in secret conven- 
tions. But he declares that it has 
been inefficiently exercised. He 
holds the Ministry responsible for 
the residue of the gains of San 
Stefano which Russia was allowed 
to keep, and for the losses which 
Turkey after her crushing defeat 
was obliged to put up with, He 
complains that Asia Minor is not 
reformed, that the Greek question 
is still unsettled, and that immense 
responsibilities have been incurred 
by this country. He contrasts this 
with the creation of the kingdom 
of Belgium fifty years ago, and its 
safety during the Franco-German 
war ten years ago. 

What strikes us in all this is, that 
it is quite superfluous, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield showed greater tact in 
leaving these details alone. No 
Englishman with the smallest capa- 
city for political judgment has lived 
the last four years of his life with- 
out forming a very decided opinion 
on the conduct of our foreign affairs 
during that time. A man incapable 
of forming an opinion during those 
stirring years, will not find his task 
easier now. If he has approved the 
conduct of the ministry, he is not 
likely to be influenced by a state- 
ment of the case which leaves out 
of sight the overwhelming perils 
which existed and were surmount- 
ed, and fastens exclusively upon 
those points which in the new 
settlement and adjustment were 
not all clear gains to ourselves. If 
he believes that the Ministry 
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“agorandised Russia, and lured 
Turkey on to her dismemberment, 
if not ruin,” and holds to that con- 
viction in spite of Russian dissat- 
isfaction with the results of the 
war, Russian retreat from every 
point gained, and in spite of the 
unanimous determination of Europe 
to uphold the re-established empire 
of the Sultan, naviget Anticyram. 
He may be left to enjoy all the con- 
solation which Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence may afford. The time is 
past for argument. The time is 
come to support the Ministry by 
votes, and for the rest to “ suffer 
fools gladly.” 

It must be remembered, in fair- 
ness to the Liberal party, that half 
of them, represented by Lord Hart- 
ington, abstained from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s efforts to harass and weaken 
the Ministry during the Eastern 
question; and that Mr. Cowen and 
many other Liberals strongly sup- 
ported them. And with regard to 
Mr. Gladstone’s own title to exempt 
himself from responsibility for the 
course which was pursued, and to 
indulge in unlimited vituperation 
of past transactions, his strong- 
est supporters are bound to admit 
that he does not come before the 
country with clean hands. A great 
statesman in Mr.Gladstone’s position, 
with the influence attaching to an 
ex-Prime-Minister, may incur. griev- 
ous responsibilities by such proceed- 
ings as the Bulgarian agitation and 
the St. James’s Hall conferences; 
but he cannot absolve himself from 
responsibility by any utterances of 
the kind. That can only be effected 
by his parliamentary conduct, and 
not by his extra-parliamentary 
speeches. The contrast between Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct in Parliament 
and his conduct out of Parliament 
was a scandal and reproach to free 
institutions, to this very system of 
parliamentary government. Though 
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he had agitated England from one 
end of the country to the other in 
the autumn of 1876, by conduct 
which Lord Beaconsfield denounced 
at Aylesbury as worse and more 
disastrous in its probable con- 
sequences than Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, he sat quiet during half of the 
session of 1877, acquiesced in the 
policy of the Government, and 
never once asked Parliament to 
condemn it, or to declare that the 
traditional course of the Foreign 
Office, which he had so fiercely de- 
nounced, should be reversed. In 
May of that year, on the outbreak 
of the war, he moved five resolu- 
tions which favoured joint coercion 
of Turkey, and implied rather than 
distinctly stated that the cause of 
the Eastern Christians was of the 
aramount importance which he 
had attributed to it, abrogating the 
duty of resisting Russian aggres- 
sion. On the evening of the day 
on which Lord Derby’s dispatch 
was published—that “charter of 
our policy” which condemned co- 
ercion, and laid down the condi- 
tions on which alone our neutrality 
would be preserved—Mr. Gladstone 
ran away from his resolutions. It 
is absurd to say that he is not 
responsible for having done so. He 
not merely abandoned opposition 
himself, but he stifled opposition 
on the part of all who would 
have voted with him. He threw 
overboard all the public meetings 
which had adopted his resolutions 
and pledged themselves to support 
him. A very similar course was 
adopted by Mr. Forster, who, in 
February 1878, proposed the rejec- 
tion of the vote of six millions, and 
then withdrew it in a panic. The 
parliamentary conduct of the Op- . 
osition showed that it did not 

ow its own minds It was in 
marked contrast to the language 
used out of doors. It betrayed 
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divided counsels, and was a source 
of weakness to the country, and of 
discredit to itself. We deny that 
Mr. Gladstone has exempted him- 
self from responsibility for the past. 
Deeds—i.e., parliamentary action 
and votes—and not hare-brained 
chatter, were necessary for that 
purpose. 

‘To suppose that the Liberal party 
can go to the country with success 
upon their conduct during the pro- 
gress of the Eastern question is to 
assume that the country is incapable 
of knowing its own mind and ad- 
hering to a settled policy. The firm 
will of the British people has Jong 
ago decided that the Government was 
right in its main ends, and right in 
its general conduct ; and it will no 
more allow that policy to be re- 
versed than it will restore Mr. Glad- 
stone to the position which he for- 
feited in 1874, and has done noth- 
ing since to retrieve. To quote 
Lord Beaconsfield’s language— 


‘There are causes why England 
does not possess that degree uf influ- 
ence and ascendancy in the councils 
of Europe which I should desire her 
to possess. These causes are the con- 
duct, not of the noble lord, who has 
always conducted himself as a states- 
man should, but the conduct of those 
deeply connected in public life with 
the noble lord, who have used language 
which has impressed the Courts of 
Europe and the people of Europe with 
the idea that there isa want of sym- 
pathy between the existing Govern- 
ment and their countrymen ; and that 
if one of those trials should occur 
which demand the utmost develop- 
ment of national energy and the ut- 
most display of national spirit, the 
Government would appeal to their 
countrymen in vain.” 


And few who are acquainted 
with the policy of the Gladstone 
Government towards Russia in the 
matter of the Black Sea Treaty, and 
towards Russia and Shere Ali com- 
bined, in reference to Affghanistan 


and Central Asia, will doubt the 
truth of this statement of the 
Prime Minister: “If we have 
had to encounter trouble, to meet. 
great difficulties in Europe and 
Asia, those difficulties were the 
consequences of the policy of those 
who preceded us.” 

It is certain that the tone of 
Liberal addresses upon these two 
subjects of Ilome Rule and Foreign 
Policy, is the tone of men who feel 
beaten beforehand. Opposition has 
been conducted with such inces- 
sant energy and recklessness, that, as 
we have frequently pointed out, as 
soon as the great questions of policy 
become settled, it is the conduct of 
the Liberal party, and not that of 
the Ministry, which provokes ex- 
amination and censure. It is they 
who are on the defensive; and all 
that is left for them is to entangle 
themselves in a maze of explana- 
tions and apologies, in answer to 
the crushing attack of a Minister 
who need not condescend to utter 
a word in defence of a policy which 
all Europe recognises as successful. 

Lord Hartington endeavours to 
raise the cry of “stagnation in 
internal reforms and financial con- 
fusion.” But he has no legisla- 
tive proposals to make; in fact, 
there is no question of first-rate 
importance on which his party are 
agreed. Mr. Gladstone complains 
that “no prospect is opened to us 
of effectual alterations in the land 
laws, of better securities for occu- 
piers, of the reform and extension 
of local government throughout the 
three kingdoms, of a more equal 
distribution of political franchise, 
or of progress in questions deeply 
affecting our social and moral con- 
dition.” But all these are sub- 
jects more or less vague. ‘They are 
not of immediate and urgent im- 
portance, and their discussion may 
stand over for a short period. As 
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to financial confusion, the war in 
Zululand and the troubles in Eu- 
rope have been met by the slightest 
possible increase of taxation—an 
extra 2d. in the income-tax being 
the only item of importance. A 
sinking-fund has been provided 
to accelerate the payment of na- 
tional debt, and during the term 
of the Government it has been re- 
duced by nearly eighteen millions. 
On the other hand, six millions 
have, by the Budget of this year, 
been added to it, provision being 
made that it should be extinguish- 
ed in five years. During those five 
years, if no return of prosperity 
appears, the payment of those six 
millions will annually intercept 
£600,000 which would otherwise 
have diminished the antecedent 
debt. To that extent there is a 
contingent interference with the 
operation of the sinking-fund es- 
tablished in 1875. Not even Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence can raise dis- 
content with the Government fin- 
ance, more especially when he con- 
tends that taxes should have been 
increased in spite of the prevailin 

depression. In real truth, the Bud. 
gets for the last five or six years 
have been short and simple, and 
only a capacity for making moun- 
tains out of mole-hills can discover 
subjects of serious controversy about 
them. There has been no serious 
controversy about them in Pariia- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer remarked, in the last de- 
bate on the subject, that it had 
been to him very satisfactory. He 
had expected a terrible pelting storm, 
and that the whole finance -of the 
Government would be brought under 
review. “ But it was a satisfaction 
and relief to find that the proposals 
of the Government had been made 
the subject of ordinary criticism, 
and that the thunderbolts launched 
by gentlemen of great authority in 
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distant parts of the country were 
reduced to very diminutive propor- 
tions in the House, where answers 
might have been given.” Finan- 
cial details are not the main sub- 
jects of importance at this election. 
hose who approve the foreign 
poms of the Government, and be- 
ieve that it has vindicated the honour 
and interests of the country, may 
be well satisfied that the burdens 
which it has entailed are so slight 
that in times of stagnant trade it 
has involved no material addition 
to the taxation of the country. 
Those who disapprove the policy 
will have enough to do to vindicate 
their own particular mode of oppos- 
ing it to be able to win much atten- 
tion to rs denunciations of 
imaginary financial heresies. 

As the struggle deepens it is im- 
possible not to see that its whole 
interest centres on the two questions 
of Home Rule and Foreign Policy. 
All other issues are for the time 
being dwarfed into comparative in- 
significance. Mr. Gladstone has 
come to Edinburgh, and has again 
concentrated upon himself the at- 
tention of the British public and the 
Continent as the central figure and 
representative of the Liberal party. 
Though not the titular leader of the 
Opposition, he is the lifelong rival 
of Lord Beaconsfield, the man to 
whom power (whatever may be the 
case with office) will necessarily 
revert if the present Government 
falls. His energetic campaign in 
Mid-Lothian can have no other 
meaning than a renewed bid for 
personal ascendancy. If the-Con- 
servatives are defeated, no Ministry 
will be able to stand in the next 
Parliament, and no policy will be 
possible against the will and with- 
out the sanction of Mr. Gladstone. 
He will not be bound to take office, 
he may prefer to decline it as he 
has declined political leadership, 
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and to hold her Majesty’s Ministers 
responsible to himself. Such a pre- 
tension would be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with constitutional usage, 
and would result in endless con- 
fusion. There is not merely that 
difficulty to be taken into consider- 
ation. There is the scarcely less 
serious peril which would result 
from placing in the hands of the 
Home Rule members the balance 
between rival parties. A state of 
things in which Liberals and Con- 
servatives were equally divided, Mr. 
Gladstone and the Home-Rulers in 
command of the situation, could not 
endure ; a second dissolution would 
speedily become a necessity, which- 
ever party were in office. Another 
alternative is that the Liberals 
should have an accession of strength 
so improbable and so overwhelm- 
ing as to be independent of Home- 
Rulers. But such a result, in spite 
of the course adopted by so many 
of them in reference to the last 
developments of Irish policy, would 
inevitably stimulate Home Rule 
agitation, promote its influence in 
English constituencies, and increase 
the danger to public tranquil- 
lity. The return of a decisive 
majority adverse to the Ministry 
could only be construed as en- 
couragement to Home Rule, and as 
the adoption by the country of Mr. 
Gladstone’s views of foreign policy. 
It is impossible to regard such 
a contingency without dismay. 
Twelve months’ experience of such 
a position of affairs would suffice to 
render it intolerable. And assum- 
ing that the consequent confusion 
both to our home and foreign 
affairs should be less than irrepar- 
able, one result at least could not 
fail to ensue. We should exhibit 
ourselves to the world as a Power 
which could not be trusted to know 
our own minds on points of the 
most vital importance to our in- 
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terests—as one which could never 
again be regarded as a steady ally 
or as a persistent foe. 

The question of confidence in the 
Opposition—that is, confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone—cannot be separated 
from the question of confidence in 
the Government. We may have 
column after column of Gladstonian 
eloquence every morning in the 
‘Times,’ till, as probably is the 
case, they would line the street 
from “Charing Cross to the vener- 
able Abbey.” Granted that the 
orator succeeds, that he demon- 
strates every step taken by the 
Ministry to be unwise, and that 
his own policy was theoretically 
better. Phe unanswerable argu- 
ment is, that the Ministerial policy 
—good, bad, or indifferent—has 
been pursued for four years; that it 
is in accord with the whole of Eu- 
rope; that it has devised a settle- 
ment of dispute; that that settle- 
ment, good or bad, has been carried 
into effect; that its continuance 
means peace, and is the only alter- 
native to a general war. Grant the 
errors of management, the result is 
admitted and accepted. Only Mr. 
Chamberlain and a few fanatics 
dream of reversing it. Mr. Glad- 
stone says of any attempt to violate 
the engagements of the Govern- 
ment, that “a more baseless fiction 
never was conceived by man—never 
was embodied in words by his 
tongue or his faculty of speech.” 
Lords Granville and Hartington 
said on the first night of the ses- 
sion that the settlement at Berlin 
was a very tolerable settlement, but 
that Prince Bismarck and not Lord 
Beaconsfield was entitled to the 
credit. But assuming the settle- 
ment to have been unwise on the 
part of England, resulting from mis- 
management, would it not now be 
an infinitely greater blunder for 
England to take up an attitude of 
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ronounced hostility to the work of 

La own hands, to a scheme which 
all Europe joined her in devising 
and executing? Peace results from 
the Powers having obtained com- 
mon ground on which they can all 
stand in reference to the affairs of 
South-east Europe. Suppose Mr. 
Gladstone could have selected bet- 
ter ground, more favourable to our- 
selves, but equally acceptable to the 
other Powers,—could, in fact, have 
made a better bargain,—it may be a 
matter of the deepest possible — 
that circumstances precluded him 
from doing so; but it is no reason 
at all for quarrelling with the bar- 
gain which has been made, or for 
preventing ourselves and the Powers 
of Europe from deriving all possible 
benefit from it. Confidence in the 
Opposition—that is, in Mr. Glad- 
stone—means complete dissatisfac- 
tion with our own settlement of 
Europe, and hostility to the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. It 
means that England, instead of 
ranging herself on the side of those 
Powers which resolutely and cor- 
dially upheld the Treaty of Berlin 
as part of the public law of Europe, 
will ihientetth ally herself, or be 
believed to ally herself, with the 
influences and interests which are 
adverse to its continuance and its 
triumph. 

Is such a result desirable? Every 
elector should understand that a 
Liberal vote—that is, a vote for Mr. 
Gladstone—contemplates that result. 
Confidence in the Opposition, as we 
have always contended, has been 
for some years a question of far 
more urgent importance than the 
justice of their criticisms upon any 
portion, or indeed the whole, of the 
conduct of the Ministry. The ques- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone insists on 
putting to the country is, Whether 
or not our whole policy should be 
changed in spirit and in act? In 


presence of such a question, all 
past details of management are 
trivial in their importance. The 
policy of the Ministry is in 
accord with the whole of Europe. 
The policy of Mr. Gladstone is 
opposed to that which all Europe 
has accepted, and favours the views 
of those who: seek to disturb the 
general peace. To the astonishment 
of the whole country, Mr. Gladstone 
is the last man to perceive the mag- 
nitude of the issue which he has 
raised. He complained, directly he 
got to Edinburgh— 


‘‘For the first time in my life, on 
the occasion of a general election, it is 
aresann got | pow Ae ep ang are 7 

wer, and espec e very emi- 
neat and distingui ok we ‘he is 
the heart, and soul, and life, and 
centre of the Government, to have 
this great cause tried, not upon the 
merits of the Government, but upon 
the merits of the Opposition. I have 
never known an instance of that kind 
before. I have always found that it 
was considered to be the business of 
the Oposition to challenge and crit- 
icise the Government, and of the 
country to try the criticisms. But 
the Government appear to think that 
that process had better be reversed; 
and among the long list of innova- 
tions which they have introduced, 
perhaps the latest is this, that it is 
the demerits of the eae and not 
the merits of the Opposition, which 
the country is invited to try.” 


It is not the government which 
has introduced this innovation. 
The man who declared that his 
days and nights were spent in the 
endeavour to thwart the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield,—that is, of his 
sovereign and country,—is n- 
sible. It argues the most childlike 
innocence not to be aware that, 
from September 1876 to the present 
hour, the demerits of the Opposi- 
tion have been canvassed in every 
nook and corner of the kingdom. 
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The question has never been whether 
in this, that, or the other detail the 
Ministry has been wise, united, and 

rudent. Mr. Gladstone and his 
immediate allies would never allow 
the issue to be discussed, whether— 
granted that their policy was wise— 
the Ministry was carrying out that 
policy with energy and complete- 
ness, Accordingly, that is not the 
issue now. The question is, Whether 
they were wrong all the way through 
—their aims “unworthy, their sym- 
pathies misdirected, the results 
which they accomplished adverse 
to the interests and honour of the 
country? Has their conduct of 
foreign affairs been such as to jus- 
tify the Opposition in laying aside 
all parliamentary action and criti- 
cism, and in resorting to measures 
calculated to thwart the policy of 
the nation, to alienate the mind of 
the people, to encourage the foreign 
opponents of that policy, to inspire 
distrust of us amongst our allies, to 
exhibit to the world the spectacle 
of a divided nation in presence of 
menace and danger? It is impos- 
sible that the demerits of the Oppo- 
sition should be withdrawn from 
the consideration of the electors. 
It has been the most prominent 
topic for years, and it is one upon 
which: the electors are bound to 
pronounce. 

Not merely is it inevitable that 
those demerits should be investi- 
gated, but it is the bounden duty 
of the Ministry to provide that they 
should be placed clearly and in 
their right light before the country. 
Not merely will approval of such 
conduct operate as an encourage- 
ment to future Oppositions for all 
time to lay aside the restraints of 
patriotism and prudence; but the 
effect which approval of such con- 
duct will produce upon the mind of 
foreign nations ought to be duly 
weighed. It matters not what Mr. 
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Gladstone may now find it conve- 
nient to say—the fact remains that 
he is identified abroad with a policy 
of absolute non-intervention, a pol- 
icy of moral support to those bene- 
ficent aims of Russia for promoting 
the cause of liberty and good gov- 
ernment in the Balkan peninsula. 
He is further identified with a very 
pronounced hostility both to Turkey 
and to Austria. An armed enemy, 
moreover, is known to operate most 
unfavourably upon his nervous sys- 
tem until he pours out thanks- 
givings for the “silver streak” ; and 
every nation in Europe is unfor- 
tunately armed to the teeth. At 
the present moment, the two main 
guarantees for the peace of Europe 
are the general disposition to abide 
by the Treaty of Berlin, and the 
Austro-German defensive under- 
standing. The agencies at work to 
threaten the general peace are,— 
first, the standing frontier dispute 
between France and Germany ; sec- 
ond, the Russian dissatisfaction with 
Germany and Austria in regard to 
their policy at the Berlin Congress ; 
third, the local rivalry which is 
springing up between Russia and 
Austria, arising out of the Russian 
occupation, and the réle henceforth 
assigned to Austria in the Bal- 
kan peninsula. Under the present 
Ministry the whole weight of Eng- 
land is employed to lend force to 
the guarantees of peace; and it is 
employed by men who have shown 
and made Europe believe that they 
are ready to act when the occa- 
sion arrives. And accordingly the 
foreign correspondence of the news- 
papers shows us plainly that both 
at Berlin and Vienna the results 
of the elections are looked forward 
to with interest and anxiety. The 
French Government and the better 
class of Frenchmen are evidently 
anxious to preserve peace, and their 
present estrangement from Russia 
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relieves the world of one formid- 
able contingency, the fear of a 
Franco-Russian alliance. The re- 
lief, however, is temporary. He 
must be a reckless politician indeed 
who can contemplate with indiffer- 
ence the possible results of such a 
complete change of front on the 
part of this country as would be 
denoted by Mr. Gladstone’s triumph 
over the Cabinet-of Lord Beacons- 
field at the ensuing election. It 
would be a heavy blow and dis- 
couragement to the friends of the 
Ottoman empire and the Berlin 
settlement. It would inevitably 
stimulate Slavonic aggression at 
the expense of Austria. Russia 
might at any moment attempt to 
find relief in external war from 
the pressure and the overwhelming 
horrors of internal conspiracy and 
strife. And if war once began, it 
would be on a larger scale > in 
1877, and who can say where it 
will end? At present England can 
give a casting-vote in favour of 
peace, for she can speak with autho- 
rity. Her support of the Germano- 
Austrian understanding doubles its 
effect. Withdraw it, and the dis- 
turbing agencies in Europe are stim- 
ulated to fresh action, the smoulder- 


‘ing embers of half-a-dozen lively 


international feuds may again blaze 
forth. Public opinion abroad as well 
as at home recognises the present 
Ministry of England as a guarantee 
of peace, its subversion as involving 
and increasing the danger of war. 
We will conclude by referring to 
the speech of Lord Granville at 
Hanley. There cannot be a greater 
contrast to the speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The drift of it is that 
Liberal Governments have pursued 
and will hereafter pursue a vigorous 
and firm policy in reference to for- 
eign affairs, to the colonies, and to 
Home Rule. Their ends have been 
and are the same as Lord Beacons- 


field’s, but they will pursue them 
with more prudent management and 
with greater success. e are quite 
ready to believe, with regard both 
to Lord Granville and to Lord 
Hartington, that they would be as 
anxious as the present Ministry to 
maintain peace, to assert with that 
view the influence of England 
abroad, and to uphold the integrity 
of the empire. All we say is, that 
the difficulties in the way of their 
doing so will be ten times greater 
than those which beset the existing 
Administration. It is true that 
they will not have an unscrupulous 
Opposition to deal with; Lord 
Beaconsfield has promised them 
beforehand the support of the Tory 
party whenever they may be called 
upon to maintain the honour and 
greatness of the country. But they 
will not be independent. A Liberal 
triumph may mean that Lord 
Beaconsfield will be replaced in the 
Premiership by Lord Granville; 
but it will most assuredly concentre 
all power in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Such a result, we repeat, 
will be an enormous encouragement 
to the Home Rule party at home, 
and to the whole Panslavist move- 
ment abroad. It will express dis- 
satisfaction on the part of England 
with those portions of the Treaty 
of Berlin which tended to curb 
the designs of those who are 
ever agitating for war in the 
Balkan provinces; it will mean 
hostility to both Turkey and Aus- 
tria. Not even to have the satis- 
faction of restoring Lords Granville 
and Hartington to office,—states- 
men of whom any political party 
may be proud,—ought Liberal 
electors to incur the perilous respon- 
sibility of restoring the ascendancy 
of Mr. Gladstone. The fury with 
which he has assailed the Gov- 
ernments of Turkey and Austria, 
both of them our allies, both threat- 
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ened with dangerous plots and con- 
spiracies on their borders, ought 
to disqualify him as a candidate 
for public confidence. We trust 
that the electors of Mid-Lothian 
will pause long before they accept 
the mg 4 of voting for Mr. 
Gladstone. e statesman who 
menaces our allies, denounces our 
treaties, and stirs up the passions 
of those whose hope is in war, 
ought not to be made the represen- 
tative of the English people and of 
English policy. The statesman who 
tells Ireland, in the midst of a 
disastrous agitation, that it is only 
by murder and arson that practical 
politics are ever forced to a solu- 
tion, has no title to the confidence 
of a great Scotch constituency. We 
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hope that as the county of Mid- 
Lothian has a great and distin- 
guished part to play in the ensuing 
elections, so it will discharge its 
high duties in a manner worthy of 
itself and of the greatness of the 
crisis. The consequences of its 
decision will be of the utmost im- 
portance, whatever may be the 
general verdict of the country. It 
rests with Mid-Lothian to pro- 
nounce a more emphatic condem- 
nation than it is in the power of 
any other constituency to express, 
on the perverse and unpatriotic 
conduct of the Opposition during 
the last four years, and to reject 
a policy which will introduce con- 
fusion into our affairs at home and 
subvert our influence abroad. 





